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INTRODUCTION. 



Among various other particularities 
which marked the whimsicality of our Sex- 
agenarian's character, there were disco* 
vered in his manuscript, a great many spe- 
cimens of Dedications, ready cut and 
dried. 

Of these, some were inscribed with due 
solemnity to very great men, to Ministers, 
Prelates, Court Favourites, and so forth ; 
others were written in a less formal style 
to individuals of known genius, talents, and 
learning ; ouq or two S^eve of a playful 
kind, and addressed to old college friends 
and acquaintance ; one more particularly 
was of a facetious tendency in the cha- 
xacter of Sataii to Bonaparte. Oh ! that 
the Sexagenarian had but lived to witness 
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the catastrophe of that miscreant advea* 
turer ! 

But of all these pieces, some composed 
with more and some with less care and 
circumspection, one more immediately 
forced itself upon the attention, inscribed 

TO AN OLD WOMAN. 

Something of an introduction seems in- 
dispensable on the present occasion, and 
perhaps nothing more to the purpose could 
easily be met with ; so it is inserted verba^ 
tim et literatim from the original document. 

" My dear old Woman, 

" Those were good old times for poor au- 
thors, when the usual accompaniment of 
an adulatory Dedication to some great 
personage, was ten pounds. Alas ! there is 
no such thing now-a-days. It is well if 
when dismissed from the audience of the 
patron, you are bowed out with a little faint 
praise^ and a civil leer. Yet such is the 

effect 
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effect of habity and so inconsistent is the 
character of mahy that there are no authors 
of equal celebrity with myself, (hem !) who 
will condescend to place their works before 
the public, without a Dedication, or In* 
scription of one kind or other. 

" But as ill luck would have it, my lite- 
rary pilgrimage has been so long and so 
extended, that I have exhausted my cata- 
logue/of illustrious names, numerous as it 
was. I am compelled, as the French term 
it, ** jouera coupe un/' in other words, to 
play alone. I am reduced to the neces- 
sity of looking about for somebody who 
cannot in reason refuse the honour in- 
tended ; from whom nothing is to be ex- 
pected but a good-humoured acquiescence 
in whatever I may choose to say ; whose 
vanity expects no flattery, whose pride can 
receive no wound. 

^* Where then can I look with more com- 
placency, comfort, and confidence, than to 



" MY DEAR OLD WOMAN ? 



" Here* 
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** Here I may expatiate without fear of 
interruption 9 and what is more, without 
suspicion of my sincerity upon those intel- 
lectual qualities, which I have witnessed for 
almost half a century, growing as it were 
from a grain of mustard-seed to a tree» 
beneath whose spreading branches chiU 
dren and grand-children have reposed in 
security and peace. I might enlarge upon 
the sagacity which foresaw the approach 
of human ill, on the discretion which en- 
countered, and on the fortitude which en- 
dured it. Yes !- the imagination might 
indulge itself in remembering the delight 
with which we traversed together, the gay 
and enlivening fields of youth, and the 
cheerfulness and composure with which the 
chilling winds of age were opposed. 

*"' But on this subject it is time to pause, 
difficult as it is to forego the last opportu- 
nity of expatiating upon these fairy visions, 
the remembrance of which is still so dear. 

Mirror of Life, the glories thus depart. 

Of all that Love, and Youth, aud Fancy frame. 
When painful Anguish speeds the piercing dart, 

Or Envy blasts tb€ blooming flowers of Fame. 

" To 
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" To conclude in plain prose. Mayst 
thou with wliom the various incidents of a 
perturbed life have been participated, the 
pressure of which has again and again 
been alleviated by thy sympathy, accept, 
in no adulatory terms of praise, but in 
those of sober gratitude and truth, my 
heartfelt acknowledgments of thy good- 
ness. 

** Well can I remember that when thou 
wast an object of admiration, not to the 
gay and thoughtless alone, but to the 
grave, the sedate, and the wise, that no 
external allurement could* ever divert thee 
from the obligations of duty. 

" Nor can i forget that when our earlier 
career was obstructed by briars and thorns, 
thy sagacity found means to lessen their 
asperity, and thy unwearied exertions never 
failed to facilitate their removal. Surely 
too, amidst the sufferings and sorrows of 
repeated sickness, did thy tenderness 
assuage the pain, and impart the.most de- 
lightful and salutary balm. 



a 
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The first vigour of my warm and 
youthful fancy was employed in represent- 
ing the emotions excited by thy presence. 
The last occupation of my trembling pen, 
is to offer, with an unfeigned devotion, the 
solemn prayer, that thy decline of life may 
be as little rugged and disturbed as the 
condition of humanity will permit ; and so 
Farewell.'' 
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Scilicet hsec stiihos mortales fallit inapls 

Spes vitae, doctU eadem indoctisque minatur . . 

Mors tamea^ et magno finem impositura labor^ 

Desidiae et magme.--rNuQC si sapis ergo Viatpr 

Vive tibi. 

Thcodori Be$e, JuvtfiiUtu 



CHAPTER I. 

XT is not always that the manuscripts of authors 
fall into good and faithful hands. He, the substance 
of whose history is now about to be given, would fire* 
quently make this observation, but he little thought 
^hat would be the ultimate destination of his owru ' 
Our friend was of a character somewhat singular ; 
yet, like most other men, he had very mixed qua* 
iities. The world gave him credit for leamtog 
and talents; many of his productions were very 
favoQrably received, and extensively circulated*. 
He did not, however, so much pride himself upon 
his reputation, as on the meana by which he 
acquired it; From an humble origin and obscure 
situation, with many obstructions to remove, and 
VOL. I. B great 
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great difficulties to oyereoiQe, he contrived to raise 
hSmself to honourable distiactipn, and might 
reckon among \\\s acquaintance, at ieast, a Ij^rge 
propurtbn of Ihosp ipdirkluftte, ivbo in fhe }^st 
iSfty ye?trs excited curiosity and rtepect, from their 
station, thi^ir lieaming, and their abilities. Hq 
bad substantia reasons to believe that Mr. Pitt 
tboii^l^ fitVPttriably jof him ; he was patronised by 
Lord: Chancjellor Rpslyn; he received kindness 
from^tlbe* yenerable Archbishpp Moorie. Pe ex-^' 
^f e^ied himself wi^h emotions of the warmest gra-p 
titude towards Bbhops Porteus, Barrington, Tpihv 
line, and ^at^urst. U^ |)9d fi^fluent and familiar 
intercourse with the most learned men of his time ; 
vith Ppr^on much, much with Burnqy, not a UuVi 
iy^ Pr.Parr, pome with Dean Vincent, X)r. Malt*- 
fcy, Bfabop ^prgess. Professor M?r3h* 5Prpfessor 
Vinc0. The catalogue indeed ipight l^p fao (hoq^I) 
perhaps nse|e$sly, exbepded. 

Qf some of the advantages wljich such connec* 
fions proimsed^ ke did fiot avail himself as far ^i 
h^ might i otWs he turned tg the bci^t pf {>urpos^s. 
}^e had ^lwt^$ 9, wptxk apd delicate constitution^ 
which, aided by i» sedentary life, excited a ij^orbid 
fen^ibiUty, and occasioned an improper and tiipid 
distTMSt of himself, at times> and on occasions, 
when he most wanted seli-conlidenca This nervous 
weakness, which he ofteq and deeply lamented^ 

materially 
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ifaftierililly ob^hi<$ted bte elevation to ^ritoaitiond <tf 
bofMmr and 6f rank, to trfaioh certam ofhis^uali* 
fications seemed naturally to ^int the waff, toil 
the avenues to wt^ich, might eventually have beeo 
facilitated to him, tj some at least qf his high 
connections. 

Notwithstf Qding these and other infirmities^ a 
few friends loved him well. Among some of 
fais tetter quolitie^ lie poseeased good conversa- 
tioii «aletit8j fialeots lie eted to aay net m mmft 
cakivaltod in tbia oooolry at they ougbt^ since thej 
iieter foil to pradote a powerful imiireaiioii^ and 
dken ooCwe^h osore safastaatial and impcortant en^ 
dmrmeata* £very man, tie wouM assert, of tiit 
eMpmimeBt o^fsaa^tion^ if be bms lived at all iik tfae 
itmid^ most liaise anueh to rememfaer whieh de^ 
servea mrnnuiiicaftioa. He was once nr^og thig 
la Ilia oaveless way, wheti be was reminded by s 
friend, admsa judginept he much Talaed|,^diatiew, 
ii«itetieciert]aa)ified thanbnuaelf, to produce frool 
whalt be tnqpt bam reilwinb^red, aod was eertaiidy 
abte to eomcfittirieate, a [^eash^ and a i«eful aiep 
inorial ^ bitnaelf and his coBtemponnies ; thdk* 
mtranceinto tod progress in iife; tbeir pursuilJSy 
ftiieces^, €jnd disappoiatment^. He promised to 
tbink of it, and it appears that be did so. 

It is «o be apprehended that some untowaid 
t^h^uiMtamies, aoiqe mortifications or disappoint* 

3 Si mentSi 
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Qaeots/ doads of duskier hols; attended him in the; 
decline, of life. He diss^ppeared rather abruyitly; 
$rpip among his friends^ 

Ooemornjwe misled faim on the 'customed hitl^ 
' Along the heathy apd near bis favourite tree; 

Another came^ nor yet beside the rill^ * 

^ Nor Qp the iawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The circumstahcesof his death are but imper^ 
fectly knowik No one was mere likely :to isdl ti 
prdttiature victim to too great aniiety, and it was 
eonjectared that too large a share of it, accelerated 
his withdrawing himself from the society he loy^^ 
Be this ^s itmiy : a few montiis sin6e, was adveiH 
^ed: to be iold by auction^ at. the rooms of a po^ 
pular auctioneer, under a fictkbua name» his mdA 
^hds^ library. * Among the books were some m»r 
nuscriptSi which it was thought the family oughf 
to b^ve preserved; Ckie in particuljar^ was a ver^ 
forge Common-place-book, from the examination 
of which it H^as evident, that at sosne period of hit 
life or other, he had meditated the composition of 
Memoirs of his literary life, with anecdotes of all 
the distinguished perapnages, with whom he had 
lived on terms of greater or less familiarity. But 
all was confusion ; there was nothing like^ arranger 
ment. In one place, " Anecdotes of Bishop * * * *," 
in another^ ^^ Particulars of my lotervievr with the 

. " Lord 
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Lord Chancellor. ** In the very middle of the vo^^ 
lume, " A Narrative of my Boyish 'Days till I Went 
to the University, '^ This last, as - far as it ' gofes; 
seiems the only portion of the mahuscriptj in whicb 
any thing like chronological order was'dfcseti^dJ -'^ 
In the hurry of the sale, by some dcfddent* of 
other, this Commob^place-book was disfegaWedj 
which may in some degfee be accounted' for from* 
the following circumstance :— Our frierid wrote 
a miserable hand; the rapidity to which he ac- 
customed himself, made his^ manuscript almost 
illegible. On this subject he would often tell 
many facetious stories of himself and his printer* 
On one occasion he was grievously tormented by a 
devitj at the moment of his being helped to a second 
slice of venison, (for he loved good eating) who 
xame with two large sheetsof copy to beg that he 
would put dots to his i's. At another time, he was 
^eriouisly remonstrated with by his printer, a very 
worthy and primitive sort of man, for being the 
caus6 of more profane swearing in the printing-* 
office, than is usually heard at BiHingsgate.— ^ 
^^ Sir," exclaimed the honest printer, *' the mo^ 
xnentcopy from you is divided among the com^ 
pbsitors, volley succeeds volley, as irapidly and as 
loudly -as in one of Lord Nelson's victories/* 
Oiir friend shook his head, but he was incorrigible* 
To Return to the auction. Several of the company 
^ took 
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tpipkthis said Ccmmwrpkca-book iate their h$»d% 

l(ut 09 ifiatoatlf laiid it down agam in diesspftin Ofl€ 

l^^n iiMlfsed r»U)er maliciously ajslt^d if it wa9 

Anajb^Cr, At }^iigd» it was put, v^ } QQl^y bod# e 

sixpeopp) till a sly eld. nan from o^e cornet qf the 

tofiva who bavipg knqwn tbe author, reicagpif ed bis 

hand writing ei&claHne(^ ** I wiUg^rt a^dietlar for 

t^p, QhaDcq of making out sooietbii)^'* U if su|]ierf« 

4^0149 to say^ that tbere wait no CQmgejli|i6n« Tbe 

old gentleooaa carr^ off. bis bargfoii witbout mo* 

lestation or envy* Ijt: waa a long tame befiH:<e( be 

ciaald laake aa iota of bia purcba^e^ nor would h^ 

fierbaps a;t all» if accident bad qot tbrowo him id 

the wBuy of o^r friend tbe prii^ter. Tbid: gpod cMa 

recollected) with no small delight the Sf^bokth 

(if such a term, may be u«ed to an aatograpb) c€ 

bis old but torm^ting ac^uamtaace. Tb^ aocord* 

ipgly put their beads together, and the Reader ia 

here presented with the result of U;ieir jomt bi^ 

continued labour. Labow iodeed it; might be 

ealieci^ for Porson would sooner have m>rairelled 

an Kthiopic inscdption, tha^f^ they w^re by vsmk 

e^e^tion, 'able to deeypbef a^ sbec;t of tbis^b^tKni- 

nable manuscript T^y succeeded al length> 

It 10 by no meaii^ iutended on their pe^ta tQ 
TOHk^ii foi; the entire aiutbentieity of ey^fry facjt^ aa^ 
a^cdote) and circuiwtanicei ^^icb the^epa^s ud^ 
UiAk Tm^fi b^weyer |)rolesiSi ^otd tbe jv-iiMier jfiteve 

.particu- 
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pafddularlyy sueh a general confidence in the vera* 
city of their old ac()Uaintance, as to believe that 
there is no intentional misrepresentation, nor any 
thing set down in malice. Above all, the most re^ 
mote idea of inflicting a wound on any person, who 
may survive to see some slight designation of (hem* 
aelvesi is earnestly and emphatically disclaimed^ 



CHAP. 
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Exultat levitate puer. 



CHAPTER II. 



XHE only part of the manuscript, at all Egotbti- 
cal, is the narrative of boyish days, which has the 
appearance of being drawn up for the amusement 
of some intimate friei^d. It commences thus : — > 

** I wiU give the earliest information ojp myself, 
that I can remember ; and as I have no motive for 
misrepresentation, the accuracy of my narrative 
need not be questioned. 

One of the earliest things I recollect of myself is^ 
that I had a certain pruriency of parts, which in- 
duced my friends to suppose, that there was some- 
thing in me, beyond the ordinary level of boys of 
my age. I fear, however, that the harvest did not 
correspond with the promise of the spring;* or 
rather, perhaps, that the partiality of parents and 
relatives, was in the first instance delusive. This, 
however, was not their fault, for they certainly be- 
stowed upon me the best education, which their 
means and opportunities afforded. Of the first 

schools 
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schools to which I was puV I refoeB^ber very Kttlej 
I fear that I did not learn muehy at Itogth I was 
told that I was to go to a Latin «ohool. I retain 
the strong' impressiony that this intelligence electric 
fied my whole frame. A train. was laid to my am- 
bition, and I already conceived myself at the very 
lummit of literary honour and^ distinction. But I 
was bitterly disappointed ; my instructor knew no- 
thing of the matter : he began at the wrong end, 
^nd I was plunged into the midst of a crabbed 
I^tin author, witboiit even knowing my accidence, 
for a time, however, I k^pt blundering on ; con- 
scious to myself, that I was making no progress, and 
having credit with my master for a large portion of 
dulness. How long this misuse of valuable hoiim 
-might have continued, I cannot say ; not impro- 
bably till I had arrived at the dignity of pounding 
a mortar, spreading plasters, and . compounding 
medicines. Accident at length removed me to a 
wider^ a fairer, and more promising igeld. I must 
ho\vever do myself the justice of declaring, that on 
since looking round me, in a circle not extremely 
limited,' I have never been able to recognize any 
of the individuals, in whose society I dogs-eared the 
Colloquies of Corderius^ and bewildered myself io 
the Fables of Phaedrus. 

An opportunity presented itself of removing me. 
to a remote province, where good education^ good 



air, 
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air, m94vkMiid tiMtiiietit; tmm tocomnmnied undct 

n^tndedf mi royi ankwr in«ne«#ed» ) loi^d my 
If«f«qt3, diifii^jF loivi&t thooi ; ImA I fa«l ^ certftija 
partkn of ami^itKHH v^ck stiaa^ikile^* oR^tQ Iht^ajl- 
teoipt €l rising above tba situatiai^ ip whjpht ciramh 
ftaaces bad piaci^d ne, and I kfd im^mmmit^ 
mov^^. tasaei At^ tkh ocaM m^ to doM- 113^ m^ 
vwoiog whm-e I wa^* I l^ft hMw 4befffQfe- wHit 
luaiyy gpldeo aiMi ftattmng <brea»i% and I afrrtvad 
at tb« fki£^GS my dastinatmn wbM the^ MidffQMiRf r 
^iacaUoawaa about half expend^ ) had at). i»- 
l^siat; sj^rs^Ukiasa of manaer^ and a ooi^cilifrtM^ 
gpad bmi»anF. Tbefirrt olMmoadina^ a ej^t «bj^ 
I did QOt d^^ervi^ tha latter pvqcorad tke kmAmtB 
mibkhi aa a sisangeri I wanteds Q» bai«g ^tijHh 
tMMd a^ t9 wbaA I had rend^ it apyitarQd ttiat' I 
waa $aamiogly fymUw with v«m» boolti^ wbioiai 
inymaie ib coneAdembla tdi^afiainaHl in kpowlR^^. 
The master psec^ted that I should b4 a^ffathar m^ 
his Clip ; aiiy dame ww^^Um tbat I shoaid cwA:!^ 

B\mk Monday at leof^ ariiv(ed*^<^f hOjf» aAr 
aimhted, Ftoai w^at tt^j^y had bean^ aome wow 
3^9u$^ of m^ otbera viewed me aaknnear aod all 
kept at a distance. I at leogikh atodd ft)ftik Aksrf 
ifr waa ioiiipd that I knew nothing* My master 
HMfr ttk &»t ang;;^ nBd though »a wil^Uy p«h 

Ter9e» 
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i^tsq. Hfhifid ftie Ibr a inhile j tbm mime I* «f 
if^fMa-HiqotMh wd< chueiteii' ira* Ik wm. ittt in 
Yain. 1 kpffm w^^ WJkeil Wm tO' h^ 4omi? 

iMpQ 89iia> from i^ i(e^'6«sfe nidMimU« Tkm 
111110 UtfMgtbfrig^ £veigrtiM|| 

vfQQt. Qt[i.^#otbiar» M^sil pfim»^ atoiijj^^ 
pf)r(b^ wilh.i^.HtUc^ wtt^mcw; butt I i*m ^utMl 
ijbM^ i wM pi^gvw9ill^y^0)t|kI)g «b«^ vi^lqb I tod 

I, iQ^ l^k to tbfiw €D0bMtipg aMimr irttk n0 
Qidinarj^rWli^alim^ A iq^nMiittiy^ ^Um is im* 

Mtttm «» «oi^:! Tbm il i«a«^ th»t. the >faeiir^ hof 
tMdMl by wca^ imd uiMmrmtpleii by «be meiU^ 
WfMwybd itsetf: ti^ tbe iHipiiMHM of nmrnn'^ bern^ 
1im4 whMr Ite 9Stt(^ Mi of hope i^ ordwoc, 

#blaitaid| iiiMgod . in lisvaly. goUfiii dnaam ^ 
fan<^y, and co mhi cteA ifloaginary «a«tle% iviMi all 
the accompaniments of Sylph and Fairy creatioa. 
I very soon imbibed a love for reading, which almost 
instantaneously became a passion. I was voracious. 
The difficulty of satisfying my appetite in an ob« 
scure village of a distant province, remote irom any 
market-town, served but to increase it The first 
be^nnings of a literary life do not always constitute 
1 the 
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tbe least interestiog part of it Memory delights 
to retrace a few incidents at this period, tbe narra'^ 
tion of wbich will at least amuse myself. - ^ ' 

• I boarded my scanty allowance to subscribe to 
a circulating library^ which I bad heard was to be 
found at some four miles distance. It was occa« 
fionally expedient to send hither, to supply the 
domestic exigencies of the femily. I oflfered my« 
self as volunteer for all messages, errands, and par« 
eels, and I returned laden with tbe produce ef this 
contaminated and contaminating receptacle of tr^h^ 
I had however a friend, whose kindness and judg« 
ment preserved me from wxy mighty mischief. My 
master had a daughter. It is not impossible that 
she may yet live, nor is it utterly improbable that 
she may peruse this nsirrative. Be it so. I do not 
less willingly pay the debt of gratitude. This young 
lady distinguished me above my fellows, cheered 
me, encouraged my desire for books, directed me in 
the choice of them, nor did I venture to read any 
without tbe saQCtion of her awful fiat. ^ ^ 



. tHAT. 
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Qui semel imbuerit rilgas nutriois aunabit. 



CHAPTER III- / 

Shall I say which was the' first book that mosC 
strongly excited my curiosity^ and interested tny 
nensibility ? It was Tom Johesv My female MentcAr 
tontalized me 'without mercy« She would let me 
have but one volume at a time; and nototily would 
not a£fbrd me any clue to the concluding catastrophe^ 
but rather put me i&pon a wrong' scent Sometimes 
too when my impatience of expectation was at thd 
very highest point possible^ the succeeding volume 
was mislaid, was leht^ was not impossibly lost« 
However, after a long and most severe trial, after 
hating Blifil "with no common hatred, forming a 
most friendly intimacy with Partridge, loving Sophia 
with rapturous extravagance, I compkceiKly ac- 
companied dear ^ticked Tom to the nuptial altar. 
I endeavoured of course to procure the other pro^ 
ductions of this popular author, but I well reteem* 
ber that I did not peruse any of them, no not within 
a hundred degrees of the satisfaction, which the 
foundling communicated. 

' . The 
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The next book which chance tlirew in my way 
reiidered me important service^ It enlarged my 
mind, multiplied my ideas, inflamed my ambition^ 
and ^ve my curiosity and desire of knowledge, a 
proper direction. I by accident picked up in a 
cbseV little frequ^ntec^ the iirst volume of Pope*^^ 
translation of the Iliieid. It was a mean edition, 
which I do not remember to have since seen ; but 
fltediMftes aod ttostmcioas, which iwre tn me txm 
tmnciy fieomaiy. It is mit possible to express 
Ae^Mbosiwm, w4th wliich I hurried through it, «Dr 
tfie amticnis impatfence with wfaidi I hastened to 
my feiMAe advber ta sapply liae contfailMk>Q.^»«» 
Ai»^ ! M moro ro]xMt$ were to be found ia the 
h&me. What was to b^ done ? i eould not tadura 
flue idea of beginnia^ any other book. I laade the 
fttfiempti indeed, but it was impossibly. My mind 
was too elevaMd, to descend from gods and heroes, 
(from goddesses m»e particularly, Ibr I adonsd 
Pailas) «6 the huauirum of cotniaoa airtlHirs, and 
^ ineldettts of ordinary Bfe. 

At Idngiii my feir friend sent far me, to eommtr^ 
nitrate tii6 joyful ^nd momeutoos intelligemje, tliat a 
gentletmrti, M4i09e i^idence was a few niiles dii«ant 
fp&tn oarowni compaisicniated ittydbti^s, and had 
profmsed to lead me a vo^anne at a tidie, if I would 
take the trouble to walk and fetch tlicm. I haidly 
stayed to express my thanks: it was. asking a mry 
hungry wretch, to feed on the dish most delightful to 
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tMHSsl^ M youthfol speed oeaU ciun^ me* Tiit 
gwttemiMft wai (pteued m^ith my avdour, tiid kindly 
^Mwr^ged it Jte'conceiwd n, iirieHlihip for nm^ 
dnd under <}erteiii fesy tpQ\m w$txictwa% MMiti^ 
modn^ me Mith the ate «f fais libracy. 

Thaw woreiridy Halcyon da^yH, for irty Iritaid 
was « mm of tttste and tirient^ aod bh «cilemi^ 
j^ books provad Jiim to be $0. Under such'M»* 
pic^, I esseotiaUjr iocreMed my store «f kna«rledgit. 
I reipcwber (und the remembrnDce «t this Tery diih* 
ij^t iieripd is stiU p«ir)fdl) tb«t be wm mbseat oodis 
f^ ^ icMervtl, to me m ^ermty, of admost Vfv^ 
foentUi, What a dttwtdM Totd^ und bow wn I «d 
^U k ¥ip ? I Jmd exlmnsted tbe circnlatiag lityriH^ 
#bava-9i^ati9iied» long sioce. I had read ag&ifi aiiA 
«ggia^be lit(;le library of my Mentor^ when in tbfe 
c^#er of 1^ viUag^ stop, I discmwted aa odd vcfhtoM^ 
fiif^tbe Tqwb ^nd Comtiy Magazine. Might I de 
per«i)itted to jborrow it P The Mod al aasent was a 
sigosi to [p($ to hurty iKime whfa it as &at ae fMist- 
ble. I di<} not leacackly ktiow whut to mitke of it, 
Imt ijt bad tbe ^^bsu'm of no^eUy^ iiud'^coasiooeUy 4t 
tlve end pf ei<^ 'il9H90th> qmgai^me I ^uod som^ 
tolerable poetry* By the W9.y, this ipcideof jcMkieas 
me to ]|ieQtk>n ^a eirottinsl^fioe for wkiob I could 
iievef sali^atQtorily 4tcoati»t | iKm, tf^m tb^ foit 
p^naeqt of bavjqg einH^ ^ re^^ mceeadiqgiy fefxl 
<^ p^WtCJi 4Ad »Jiw«s|: » Mon ^ 1 fimid writs, made 
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acofnpilation bf Jthose ^|3ces' which most -suited my 
taste, and bestv pieased my fancy* I had siibse* 
quently read .maoy popular authors, various ad- 
mired specia]Qci8:bad been pointed out to me, many 
of them were indelibly engraved uporn my memory. 
I have since composed a great deal in this branch 
df literature, and some of my compositions have 
been very favoura1;>ly received. I attained after* 
.ward^ a facility of versifieation,^ which seems hardly 
.credible. I once in the course of a dhort day tran? 
slated an heroic epistle from Ovid. It was printed, 
and has been appmved by scholars. But at the 
period of which I am speaking, my repeated efforts 
46 write any thing in verse, were ineffectual. My 
head was stored with poetical images. I had all 
the atdour of poetical feeling. I had scenes before 
me calculated to awaken and inspire any spark of 
genius, however latent ; nay more, I fancied myself 
in love : but still it would not do. I could not suc^ 
ceed. What I wrote, wanted strength and nerves, 
wanted rithm, wanted harmony, wanted every 
thing. How is this to be explained ? I must sup* 
. pose that I had too great an abundance of ideas, 
'and. had not the skill and judgment to arrange 
them. 

The scenes of Elysium which I have been de- 
scribing, were not doomed to last What would I 
not give, once more to see the fields, and woods, and 
streamsiy through and near which, witli rcnnantic 

and 
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and unwearied step, I so often wandered, with no 
companions but my desultory thoughts and unsub^ 
stantial visions. Accept, beloved village, this tri- 
bute of unaffected gratitude. I left your plains 
with anguish— -I remember them with extacy* » 
A representation was made by my master, that 
he saw Jn me, indications of qualities and talents 
which pointed to some better station, than that of a 
vills^ apothecary, and he recommended the sphere 
of my education to be enlarged ; that I should be 
rraioved to a great school, and finally to the uni* 
versity. Whether I should have been more usefill 
to the world, or intrinsically more happy in myself, 
if the humbler path had been pursued which -was 
first chalked out for me, He only^ knows from 
wbom no secrets are bid. Flattering rc^resenta^ 
tions in favour of a beloved and only son, are sel^ 
domi listened to by parents with a deaf ear; they 
were cordially welcomed by mine* ^In the shortest 
interval possible, the plan recomtnended for my 
future' instruction^ was executed* 
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• CHAPTER IV. 

I WAS now placed under the care of a grea% 
dragon of learning. My sensations, on my first 
arrivali at h scene so novel and so strange^ cannot 
easily be expressed. I was long and seriously un- 
happy. I had so much to learn^ to arrive at the 
level of those who were now my associates, so much 
to unlearn^ to avoid derision and contempt^ that my 
situation was for a time truly pitiable. I was 
humble, retired, and, as they thought, vulgar ; 
whilst to me, they all appeared insolent, rude, 
intolerable. I had. not been taught, or taught 
imperfectly, to make Latin verses. This was 
iny first labour, and arduous it was. I con- 
iquered, however, the difficulty by perseverance, . 
and became progressively reconciled to my situa- 
tion. I cannot say more, for perhaps the period 
of my life, which I look back upon with the smallest 
degree of satisfaction, is the time consumed in this 
seminary. Perhaps I should qualify the term,' con« 
sumed. I became a good scholar, in the ordinary 
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ft<iceptafiotl of tfie word, buf I by rid unearth p«te*ed 
my time to my satisfaction, and lo^t, as I theii 
tbought^ and still belietej no Unimportant portion 
of time^ in learning to Unravel ttie complicated 'per> 
plexfties of Greek metre^ which after all I very 
imperfeetly understood. I could^ however, at the 
time of my departure^ compose in Latin with tole-^ 
rable ease^ read any Latin author without diftculty^ 
add Greek with no great degree of latbour. Ai 
this place and time, when probably the foundation 
df my literary character was laid^ I baf e not half 
so much to remember, at all deserving commemo^ 
ration, as I have of the hours spent at my remote 
but beloved village^ Two incidents present them<* 
selves. 

My difficulty In making Vefses long pitrdued riie^ 
The pains I took to conquer thid inaptitude, this^ 
stupidity^ if you plefase, were iricoticeivable ; many 
a severe rebuke, stnd fai' worse than rebuke, had t 
to sustain from my Orbilius. At length my luckier 
stars beamed upon me all at once, in a manner 
beyond my cOmpreh^n^ori. Aftei" being tossed 
about in a.tumultuOuts ocean, the storm subsided,' 
the clouds- dispersed, and I saw land. We had 
always a dottble portien of verses for our Saturday's 
exercise. I am not quite certain that the subject^ 
on this occ^asion was niot " Abraham's sacrifice of 
Isaac/' I always went to this task with a heavy 

c S heart; 
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tmitt, but tome bow or other, for t eannot esplaai 
the proems, words seemed to present thQinselves 
suitable, and iu tbeir proper pUtces^ and with little 
or no exertion I coinpTeted (pay number,, with ao 
equal mixture of self-complacency and aelf-esb^^ 
Dishment On the Mondaiy / ^Am?ed up^ with 
^atef confidence tban I liad erer before eiLpe^ 
fienced. The master read my verses, sneered, wMch 
be was wont to do, and said nothing. I well knem 
nrhat he meant, but was not discouraged. I fbit 
%ithip myself, ^at I had crossed the asse^^ Md^ 
and I deteimined to persevere. I did so,, and jn 
the course of the week sboiored up another and e 
still better copy of verses, ^ My master, when he 
bad proceeded about half way through tbem^ 
paused, and looking at me significantly, exclaimed 
in a half angry tone, Are these verses yoiir ownf 
I replied in a tone which satisfied him of the trutb|, 
Yes. I bad in consequence, the aippellatioo of gQo4 
boy^ a term very sparingly ^^nd re^uctai^ly be* 
stowed. 

*^ The other incident was this. I had not y^ con^ 
quered the difficulty of writing Englii^ ver^e. Jn* 
deed I had long given it up in despair. I df^ter-s 
mined to make another effort. At a certain part 
of the school we were allowed occasionally (o mfd^ 
English verses, instead of hexameters and {jenta^ 
meters ; but it m» m 9cl of h^^dUxoo^ lo do «i^ 
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hf the fkihire ivas attended wifh mevrttfble dis- 
grace and punishment; derision from the boys, fla* 
gellAtion from the m'ai^ter: I resolved, howevef, 
to flesh my maiden ^word in the enterprize. I suC« 
ceeded with one single exception. I had my head 
fuH of old English poetry, of \diich'l was exceed* 
iogly fond; and 1 uiiliickiiy transferred an obsolete 
epithet from Spenser, to a version of an ode frorti 
Horace.' It was not unaptly applied, but it marl$ 
'the extreme sbrfe\Vdncss and felicity with which 
boys catch the Opportunity of conferring a cog* 
■fcomen/ It gave me a nick-name, fend I could not 
complain, that it was either absurd or unjust 
' 1 know not whether it be worth the mention, 
Init here it was tliat' I first had lessons in the 
Trench langak^6, from a raw-boned Scotchman^ 
^hose dialect was as much like the Parisian, as the 
barbarous vocabulary of . Oonalas^ka Veaemblea 
"die polished language of Moscow. •• ' "^ . 

t would now give the character of my instroctor, 
but as I wish my secret riot to be disclosed, I am 
iaware that I must use no common circumspectioiv 
% do not now indeed dread the lightning of his ey^ 
the thunder of his voice, or the weight of his apn ; 
but I do not wish the' bonds of^ complacency and 
civility, do long esteiblished between us, to be 
broken. If any one therefore shall think he can indi> 
vidually apply what follows, be it at his peril, not 

My 
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^. Mj rn^tjer th^sq, be it knpwo, was a most extrt* 
ordii^ary perspnage; not}ess distiqguished in lit^ 
r^ture ttbaq in polifics. Indeed tl^^y who know 
jiim he&\, and do not Ipy<B hip leii$t, have con* 
^t^ily bepn of opinion, that if be had consecrated 
more qf jiis time tp the first pursuit, and ipuch le^ 
tp the lattpr, be would have eiyoyed a £ur larg^ 
portion both of public esteem and of public hq- 
fiours. As. a master, bp was sevef e, wayward, and 
irregular^ What he imposed in the fqrpi qf exer- 
cise, was not &lway^ consistent with tl^ ^e ^(i 
.capacities to be pmplpyed. l^e M^puld, in soleni- 
nity of tone s^nd manner, declare fyovf^ his a^fi^ 
tribuna], th^t hencefprtb be should be in the scbo<4 
2^t six, and punifsh tbpse w^o ^pre ^bsept with thp 
utmost severity. He would pbserye this for fwo or 
three morningfj, ^^en it p^sed aw^y like ^ dr^ao)^ 
aqd was beard P^ ^P fi?orp. 

Pr^udice against indjvidual bpys, find stroi^g par- 
tiality in fayouf* of ptbers, is per^iaps in some degree 
unavoi<|able,,but l^ ^lA i^ot always ^ke the trpul^lp 
to conceal or disguise it* I was pot in bis favour ; 
Ibut at t|iis distance pf tin)p> ^nd at ^ period whep 
po foolish self-love predominates, I vefily believ^ 
^hat he had np justifiable ipotive fpr bis dislij^p. 
Jin anecdote here occuri^, qot much worth relfiting^ 
pjsrbaps, isxcept tp den^pnstrate, that ponfusipn and 
perplexity pf 9pufitenanp^ and demeanour| on toeing 
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accused of an offence, do not always demonstrate 
guilt 

A very reprehensible act of indeKcacy had 
been perpetrated in the apartment of one of the 
upper boys, such as it might be reasonably sup* 
posed'no gentleman would commit It could only 
have been done by one in the higher part of the 
school, or by a servant ; the lower school was de» 
nied the opportunity of access. The upper boys 
were assembled by the master in his library, a 
place which none of us ever approached without 
dismay. After a long preparatory discourse, eadi 
was called upon to declare his innocence upon his. 
honour/ Why he suspected me, I never could 
fanagihe, but he from time to time cast such terror* 
striking looks on me, that they were irresistible. 
I declared myself innocent upon my honour, but I 
was so perplexed and agitated, tliat I must have 
appeared guilty to every one but the real culprit 
himself. 

It requires at this moment no ordinary effort 
of charity and forbearance, entirely to forgive 
so great an act of cruelty and injustice. The in* 
jury done to me was incalculable. It inflicted a 
deep wound upon my mind ; it debased and de^ 
predated me in the eyes of my peers ; it checked 
every ingenuous ardour, and drove me almost to 
despondency. Every thbg unseemly whiqh occurred 

after- 
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afterwards^ veos imputed, to my f^geocji f^nd my 
situation became intolerable. I could specify many 
' Instances of simili^r i|nc|eserved pei:sonalitie6| bpt X 
had justice rendered jqe jafterwfMfds, .My Orbiliu«% 
at a subsequent period, whether he discovered bift 
error, or found that I w^s notiC^^ \n the-^iQoui^ 
which bp had iknagined, mf^d@ hpnoumhie atppe** 
xnent I accepted it, and peace was aifide. 

And now for the other side qf (be picture, : fyf 
the person of whom I am speaking bad very jaoa-r 
tradictory qualities^ His taster was exquisite^ ncuCI^ 
{Mpcurate, elega^nt, and this he seepcied to. communit 
€ate and inspire. It w^s really deiightfol to heaf 
him read, amd I do not think that this aqcompli&ht 
Hient, which is never sufficiently cultivated, caq 
possibly be carried to a: greater degree of perfec*^ 
tion, than it was by hiiiu He possessed also ej^r 
traordinary powers of eloquenfre ; his easy flow of 
words could only be equalled by his nervpus, ap? 
propriate, and happy disposition of them. JHe wa4 
proud of this talent, and somiewhat ostentatious in 
the display of it When he gave the upper boya 
a subject for a theme, he would descant upon tht; 
subject in all its ramifications, for the best part of at| 
hour. Very amusing indeed, and instructive alsoi 
but somewhat su peril upus as, to the immediate 
object, of enabling boys »to compose an essay of 
twenty hues. This g\ft, d^^iightful as ;t was, wai| 
4 accost 
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ftceompaDied by one evil ; when not among boys, 
)t disposed him to disputation, and in disputation 
no small portion of his life was passed. J cannot 
9ay that he was ill-humoured, but when touched, 
no minister could be more sore. With great 
powers and great learning, much opportunity anc| 
earnest invitation, he has done but little to secure 
a posthuipoqs reputation. ' A few disputative tracts, 
originating in personal and local altercation, some 
icattered volumes, manifesting his pohtical creed, 
Uttachments^ and ^pecqiations, and, a few sermona 
on particular subjects and occasions, form tbe e»« 
tire works of an individual, who might have en*K 
Jightaied, instructed, and adorned society. X 
k&ow not whether he yet lives. If he shall be re<t 
D(ipV€4 to ^ better world — JRefuicsoat infocf^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Xn some interval which preceded my removal to 
. Ifae uqiversity, I came in contact with Person. At 
« succeeding period of life, I lived for a continued 
series of years in considerable intimacy with him^ 
but it so happened) that after this our. first inter* 
i^iew, vre did not for a very long time, meet again. 
It waa at the house of a clergyman, whose kindness 
encouraged, and whose judgment often directed my 
studious pursuits. I was informed by him that I 
was to meet an extraordinary boy, one from whom 
the greatest things were expected, he having already 
excited both surprize and admiration. I proceeded 
to the house with emotions of respect and awe, 
prepared to listen and admire. I was alone with 
him for an hour : he discovered the greatest talents 
for silence; I could not get a word from him* 
After dinner, as I had the prerogative of being 
older, I tried again ; it would not do ; he was in- 
vincibly reserved, and we parted with little, or 

rather 
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rather with no. colloquial communication — ^I, with 
the impt^essim tbftt he was sullen^ which I do not 
^nk he was, and he probably with the idea that I 
was a great chatterer; in which, perhaps, he was 
not much mistaken. I had, however, sufficient 
Sagacity to discover that he was " no vulgar boy/* 
and I retained this impression so forcibly, that not 
long afterwards, finding myself in the village where 
he was born, I visited the schoolmaster who was 
Iris first teacher, and made enquiries concerning 
him. The old gentleman, who joined to his occu* 
pfttion of schoolmaster, those also of excisman and 
4ihopkeeper, was not displeased with my curiosity. 
^* There," says he, " is where Dick used to sit, 
jind this is bis slate^ but he soon got beyond me.^' 
X have more than once mentioned this circumstance 
to Porson, and he assented to its truth, though I 
have seen statements of his earlier li&, which s6em* 
ingly contradict it. 

At length the momentous period arrived, big 
with my future fate, when I was to be fixed at the 
tinivefsity. I entered upon this career, with all the 
ardour of hope and expectation, with the resolution 
to acquire both knowledge and reputation. Alas I 
a very abort interval convinced me bow vain and 
pnsubstanti^l were the dreams I had indulged. 
ReputaMon» it appeared, was only to be obtained 
by the ^cquigitiQQ pf a branch of knowledge, of 

which 
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whj^h I 9jt RresffDtr po^sjea^ed very Utiles and tat 
which, I had /rather repugoanoe than iacliaatioiu 
However^ there was no alteroative, and I set do^ 
gedly about it I so far succeeded, that at my 
(lepurtuce, J did nq diacrec^t tQ the society of which 
I was a me^nh^r. At this pokit;> let me be allowed 
to digress a little oa the si^bject of our uuivcr&itieiL 
They do iud^ seem to require a strong and po^eiv 
jTul reforming band, v 

When an East Indiaman first arrives <]ff, the 
HoQgly Jfiver, in Bengal, a crowd of black mer- 
chants, and other orientals of various descriptionst 
Ivirry oo board, as if to seek whom they may de» 
youn One of these gentry will go up to a young 
Englishman on the quarter-deck, and aceost himt 
with — " Massa, what appointment are you come 
©ut with?" " lam a cadet" " Oh, Massa, very 
l)!ad — no gold mohurs — no pagodas — ^^very bad*** 
To another he will say, *^ Well, Massa, what ap» 
.pointment h^ve you got ?" " A writership/* ** Oh, 
JVIassa, excellent good — plenty of mohurs, pagodas^ 
rupees — make me Massa's debasb, head-man--^ 
Massa want no money— po nothing — Massa pay 
poe time or othey." 

. Well would it be, if when young men first ^xh 
tered at the university, even sqch a distinction 
was made, that the poor cadet was left to him- 
self to make his^ way as he can^ and that only tbo 
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Musn writer (alias the known infaerltdr of nx^Hh 
and distinction) was encouraged in the dareer e£ 
aensuaHty and extravagance. But this is far from 
being tiie case ; and lattientable it is to say, that ' 
^very young man, without distinction, on ^hak-' 
ing off the trammek of school, at his very first 
•appearanqe in the character of a man, at Oxford 
tor Cambridge, has every facility afforded him to' 
-pmrsue a career of thoughtless expence ; nor doels 
he recover himself, if he does recover at all, till 
fetnorse harasses his spirits, and fetters every better 
propeosity by the compunctious recollection, that 
* he has involved himself in debts and difficulties, 
which k must require the exertion and ^the labour 
of years to remove. 

Surely this ought hot to be possible. But where 
is the remedy, or rather, where the preventive? 
It is beyond doubt a[ matter of considerable diffi- 
culty ; but still something might be done. Some- 
thing like sumptuary laws might be es^dblished to 
prevent the sons of peers, and the sons of honest 
commercial persons, of private gentlemen, or of 
elergymen, from being confounded and immersed 
in one common vortex of dissipation and expence. 
1 have a letter before me from Oxford, dated Ba- 
liol college, 1766, in which a person of considerable 
experience in that university states, that fourscore 
founds a year is a sufficient allowance for a com- ' 

moner, 
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mcNQer; but that a gentleman commoner shonld be 
alk>wed two hundred. I had personal knowledge 
pf an individual at Cambridge, the whole of whose 
college expenees did not exceed forty pounds. 
This perhaps would hardly now be practicable, 
but surely the heads 6f the universities, and the 
tutors of colleges, might, by their firm and salu* 
tary interference, prevent such extraordinary and 
extravagant excesses, as now pollute their discip-* 
Ihie, and disgrace their establishment 

Mi^t not parents be pi'otected by a fiat from the 
caput, from enormous bills incurred at taverns, IW 
very-stables, and confectioners ? Might not tutora; 
without invidiousness, quietly communicate with the 
tradesmen of their respective colleges, on the subject 
of the present means and future expectations of the 
young men under their protection, and thus prevent 
any great accumulation of credit on one side, and 
of debts on the other ? Might not private dinners 
in private rooms be strictly prohibited, and the pos*** 
sibility ,of making foolish, expensive, and pernicious 
jaunts to London, and elsewhere, be prevented? 
I am satisfied that something might be done, and I 
am certain that something ought to be done. I 
speak feelingly, smarting as I do in the persons of 
nea!r and dear connections, and knowing no incon-* 
siderable number of parents and guardians who 
sympathize with me. Formerly, and at thQ period 

which 
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irfaidb I am aboDt to describe more attength, t 
verily believe that, except in the rooms of noble- 
jrltn, and. of a very few young men of great and 
knoAfn hereditary property, the more expeaaive, 
wines were utterly unknown ; whereas, at present^ 
most of the young. men have, occasionally at least, 
their claret and champagne ; and a friend of mine 
shewed me the other day a bill for three mototbs 
only, amounting to a hundred pounds, for thes^ 
articles, incurred by a jackanapes, dependent upon 
the libejality of distant relatives, without a sixpence 
of his own. 

Formerly an occasional excursion to Gogma!gog 
Hills, or on some gaudy day to Huntingdon w 
Newmarket, satisfied, the Cantab's ambition, with 
the addition of but a few pounds to his annual 
expences ; but now fifty, sixty, eighty, pounds a 
year, run up at a livery-stable, is thought no mighty 
matter ^ and sorry am I to say, that the fellows 
who keep these places, encourage the young men 
in their extravagance, with the delusive expectation 
that they will be paid some time or other. 

Formerly the collegians met sociably, after dinner 
in the hall, to drink wine in each other's apartments, 
and expended two shillings, or perhaps half aero wn^ 
on something lik^ a desert, which usually qpnsisted 
of a few biscuits, apples, and' walnuts. Now for- 
sooth, two pounds will hardly su£|ce for this indul- 
gence, 
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gence, which is carried to a ittoft permaoos and 
culpable excess : now there must b6 ices^ the most 
co»tlj fruits, aweetmeate, and the like. The ex- 
pence of a desert, was formerly so trifling, that it 
hardly came into the cakulatton of expences. Now 
it ftu-ms a very serious part of a young man s Items 
of incumbrances ^ and I have seen a bill for this 
unnecessary luxury, incurred in the period of a 
year, by a youth whose parents 4vere obliged to 
practise much self-denial and forbearance to main- 
tain him at allege, ex<ieeding fifty pounds. Now 
ought this to be ? And may it not, with a little 
exertion on the part of the superiors at the univer- 
sities, in part at least be remedied ? I could say 
much more on this subject, for a thousand abuses, 
absurdities, and irregularities, press upon my mind, 
but it is time that I shodd return to myself^ and 
the goad aid time. 
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Flagrantior aequo 
Non debet dolor esse viri nee vulnere majon 



CHAPTER Vr. 

On my first arrival at the university, I felt my- 
self on the wide sea, out of sight of land, with little 
knowledge of the compass, and in a vessel by no 
means sea-worthy. Ere long, however, I learned 
to take an observation; became better acquainted 
with my real situation, and steered along with 
tolerable steadiness. 1 had not, however, been a 
great while at college, when my bark in a squall 
struck against a sunken rock, and had well nigh 
foundered. Two young men of the college, of much 
higher pretensions tharx myself as to worldly pros- 
peels, of much humbler; perhaps, as to intellectual 
endowment, offended me by their neglect, and dis- 
gusted me by their arrogance* In a thoughtless 
moment, I inscribed an epigram in one of the cha- 
pel prayer-books, so apposite, that it cpuid be ap- 
plied to nobody else, and so severe, as unavoidably 
to provoke their indignation and resentment. Th^ 
VOL. J. P . weri? 
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were of some standing, T a raw fresboian. The 
consequence was, that they formed a party against 
me, and, from the plausible argument thjeit no one 
was safe from such a talent, so exercised, I was 
avoided as a dangerous malignant This affliction 
(and a great one it w^s for a time) might easily 
have been averted, but for the insincerity of a 
young man, to whom I was more particularly re- 
commended, and who called himself my friend. 
He was the first, who discovered this specimen of 
rashness and folly, and instead of erasing it, and 
remonstrating with me on the danger and impro- 
priety of my conduct, he carried it to the parties 
concerned, induced, as I am rather inclined to sus- 
pect, by some secret jealousy of my supposed su- 
periority in learning, which threatened to interrupt 
his vieM's. This false friend, for such he was, at 
)east in this mstance, has long since been called to 
the settlement of his last awful account May he 
there receive the same unqualified forgiveness 
for all errors, which he has long since had from me 
on this ^ccounL 

The mischief, however, was but temporary, and 
the advantage was great and permanent. Left in a 
great measure to myself/ 1 avoided many provoca- 
tions to expence and dissipation, many scenes of 
youthful thpughtlessiiess and folly, and compelled, 
ips it were, to fly for refuge lo my books, my mind was 

soothed, 
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dOQtbed^ enlightiened, ajid knprov^ I had a^ lepgtl^ 
the tiiufl[^ph; and a grateful on^ it wps, to s^p my ac- 
quaintance siolicited by tho^e who \m^ di;sdaipfally 
rejected it, and the t^hle? werp so f^r turned, that 
the notice wa$ pbviously considered a^ j^ favour oa 
pjy part, whicl^ would once on their'?^ have l>een 
deemed the extreme of condescension. 
. Here 1^ me indulge an emotion, pardopable, I 
hope, of ^elf-compla^ency. They ,who fcom long 
observation, and e^cperience are best (jualified t9 
judge of the scope and extent of my talents, (if I 
ajay be said to hav,e any) have invjariably affirmed 
that my e?ccellence was satire ; that if I had exer- 
cised a?yj?elf in this unlovely branch of writing, J 
should have obtained reputation. If I really hacj 
this quality within me, it was kept where it ought 
to be — in a napkin. I never gave way to it but in 
the circumstance above detailed, and in a very few 
other instances. One was to expose the imbecility 
of an otherwise truly amiable man. He had con- 
siderable talents, some learning, ap exquisite taste 
for music, and most agreeable powers of conversa* 
tion ; but he permitted himself tp be hen-pecke4 
by a crabbed old landlady, with whom ^e boarded, 
and made himself ridiculous, by tl^e.Ojbsequiousness 
with which he submitted to ber capr^^es« I intro- 
duced them in an Axomhfi^fLii Eclogue, in which 
tb^ir ch^^cters, p^cjiliaritie?, luid fpiblaSy .were sp 
) D 2 strongly 
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strongly and happily delineated, that every hearer 
was impressed with the truth of the resemblance, 
and delighted with the vivacity of the composition. 

The other essay was far more important, was 
studied with care, artfully contrived, and ela- 
borately finished. A man who was my senior 
in years, and superior in station, had treated 
me ill, had provoked my resentment, not by one x 
solitary act of oppression, but by numerous marks 
of enmity and persecution. lie had some strong 
and striking peculiarities and foibles ; he had made 
himself obnoxious in various places of residence, by 
his insolence of temper, by engaging in personal 
animosities and squabbles, and by various demon- 
strations of an arbitrary and tyrannical disposition. 
To this person I addressed a letter from his Satanic 
Majesty, thanking him for the services he had ren- 
dered the diabolical empire, as exemplified in va- 
rious overt acts at different places, which I circum- 
stantially detailed and described. 

When finished, I invited a confidential friend to 
hear nie read it, and I am, at this very distant period, 
strongly impressed with his contiuued exclamations on 
its force, truth, severity, and humour. He compared 
it to the best things of the kind in our language, and 
indeed said every thing whfch could soothe and sa- 
tisfy my vanity. When he left me, I began to 
reflect on what I had done, and its probable conse- 
quences. 
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quences. I examined myself with some severity, 
and the result was much self-reproach. I had in- 
dulged many unamiable propensities— -anger, re* 
venge, and every Quality which was in opposition 
to candour and to charity. T threw my satire into 
the fire, and since that time, though I have* had 
abundance of temptations, I never wrote severe 
satire. 

But to return. — ^The period of my first appearance 
at the university was marked by one circumstance 
unfavourable to my literary ambition. The jium- 
ber of students of my own standing was great, be« 
yond all ordinary precedent, and no small propor^ 
tion of them were distinguished as well by their 
literary diligence, as by superior abilities. Many 
of those who yet remain, are at this moment of the 
highest reputation, and are displaying their great 
talents in the senate, and in the highest situations 
of the bar, and the church ; so that my tutor imme 
diately told me, that in any other year I might 
.have expected an exalted situation, but as things 
were circumstanced, I must moderate my ambi* 
tion. 
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Sic neqoe Peliden terrebat Acfainea CbiroD 
Thessalico permixtus equo^ nee pennifer Aii)a» 
Ainpfailrjoniadein paerdiii> sed bUmdiia uter^oe. 



CHAPTER VIL * 

tV ITrt the above chapter, Egotism nearly ter- 
xhinates* The remainder of the manuscript con* 
sists chiefly of uncennected scraps and memoran- 
dums, written .with less or greater care, as the 
Subject prompted, or as opportunity preisfented it- 
self, but obviously mih the determination of form- 
ing the whofe into one connected Series, jat some 
future period. I'her reader will unite, as he think*^ 
proper, what follows with what precedes. 

MT TUTOR, 

•* Of Professor ***** there is not any bio- 
graphical sketch. He was the son of a village 
blacksmith, nor is he, I verily believe, though now 
arrived at eminence, at all ashamed of his humUe. 

origin* 
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origin. He discovered, when a very boy, such ainf 
aptitude for figures, such acuteness and skill in the 
combination of numbers, that he was soon recom- 
mended to the notice of the clergyman, who, fortu- 
nately for my friend, was a man of learning himself, 
and a zealous encourager of it in others. He 
assisted in the education of the youth, liberally and 
effectually, and in due time procured his admission 
at college. His progress was uniform and aus- 
picious. He distinguished himself far above his 
fellows, by his mathematical attainments and philo^ 
sophical pursuits, and received in due time the re- 
ward of his diligence and his merits. He enjoyed 
the highest honours in the power .of the university 
to bestow ; he assisted the studies of many of the 
most eminent men who have adorned, first the seat 
of Alma Mater, and afterwards, their country ; he 
has enriched the branch of learning which he so 
successfully cultivated, with some of the most va^ 
luable publications of modern times ; and he yet 
lives *, and long may he live, with professional 
dignity and honourable ease. A word ought to be 
said of his patron, for I also, in some degree, expe-^ 
rienced his kindness. 

Dr. C. was a man of no ordinary talents, of ex-^ 
tensive reading, and deep reflection. He unfortu^ 

* It rw^ not be forgottea tfial diii was loiig sinet 
wriUen^ 

^at^l^ 
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nately bewildered himself in the subtleties of metft* 
physics, aiki he had formed some peculiar opinions 
as to bis theological creed ; but he tras an amiable, 
excellent) and accomplished man, and was father to 
a gentleman who nowenjoys the very highest repu- 
tation in a branch of the medical profession, and 
who, with his parent, is equally entitled to this tri* 
bute of respect* Mrs. C. also, was eminent for her 
abilities, and, amidst the anxiety of rearing a large 
family, contrived to amuse herself, and others, by 
producing some of the best novels in the English 
language. 

Here let us relate an honourable anecdote 
of this worthy personage. A most singular and 
eccentric character, who got a very scanty live- 
lihood by teaching the classics and mathematics, 
(both, it may be apprehended, very imperfectly) 
used to go to the doctor's house, at the distance of 
about five miles, every Saturday, and stay till 
Monday. For what he did, whatever that might 
be, probably teaching the younger children arithme- 
tic, he professed himself to be perfectly satisfied 
with the hospitable welcome with which be was re- 
ceived. He abruptly, for some cause or other, dis- 
continued his visits. After an interval, he deter- 
mined to apply to the doctor for the present of 4 
guinea. Strange to say, (yet many can vouch for 
the truth of the tale) though he had written a gi'eat 

deal. 
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deal, and read more, he had never had occasion^ 
eren at the age of fifty, to write a letter, and actu- 
ally he had never written one. With the assistance 
of a friend, a letter was sent, entreating the gift of 
a guinea. Some days elapsed without an answer, 
and the silence was construed to be a refusal. The 
silence was however accidental, and a letter soon 
arrived, enclosing not a guinea, but five pounds, 
with many expressions of kindness, and assurances 
of esteem. The object of thisbounty was one, who, 
whatever might be his merits, never made more by 
his employment than about eighteen shillings a 
week. A volume might easily be filled with anec« 
dotes of this extraordinary personage, perscmally 
known and well remembered by him •who records 
this fact. 

But to return to Mrs. C. The titles of her 
works were, " Fanny Meadows," " The Daugh- 
ter,'* " The School for Wives,'' and " The Exem- 
plary Mother.*' All these books were written with 
the ardent desire of promoting the influence of 
Christian morality ; and whoever has perused these 
productions of her pen, and was acquainted with 
the virtues of her heart, must readily acknowledge, 
that ahe exemplified, in every station of life, those 
characters of ideal excellence which her fancy 
painted. She will again be mentioned in the pro* 
gress of this work. 

C0I,I,£OX 
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COLLEGE LIFE CONTINUED* 

Under the Professor's guidance and iostnictioiv 
considerable progress was made in mathematical 
and philosophical studies ; and that this must have 
been done^ appeared from his always speaking of 
his pupil's advancement in terms of strong apprcK 
bation, and with the assurance on his part^ that he 
entertained no doubt of his arriving at the highest 
honours. ^ This, however, did not actually happen* 
His heart was not in these studies ; he had a con* 
stant hankering after the classics and belles lettres 
and again and again detected himself in the depth 
of old English literature, when he should have, 
been pre]>aring himself for the Professor's lectures^ 
The book which first gave him a taste for old 
English writers, the poets more particularly, was 
" Percy's Reliques," which be read over and over 
again witli inconceivable satisfaction. 

He was proceeding quietly and happily in this 
path, when an incident occurred, which disturbed 
him not a little. He was called upon in his turn, to 
compose and repeat a declamation in the chapel, and 
a priEC of books was at this precise period, bequeathed 
by a former master of the college, to the best deda- 
Xria<?ion of the year. This was a great stimulus, and 
roused all bis Clergies. But bis mortification wa^ 
undescribable, when sitting down to compose oa 
the given subject, he found he could make nothbg 
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of It. The ihind, it is true, was crowded v^ith 
ideas, illustrations^ characters, anecdotes, but be 
was unable to combine and arrange them. It was 
still worse when he attempted to express them in 
Latin. He could make Latin verse readily, and 
with some degree of elegance. He had indeed 
written themes, made translations from various 
English authors ; but the thing was totally difier- 
ent : a regular composition of several pages first 
to be digested, and afterwards recited, seemed to 
prei^ent difficulties invincible. To make bad worse, 
he had brought with him to college something of a 
^putation for classical attainment, and at e3caiii)<> 
nation first, and afterwards a.t the ordinary college 
teetutes, he certainly did not lose the footing he 
4iad gained. But original composition was a very 
cHstinet matter, and mere particularly in Latin. ^ The 
time was limited, the last day came, and he had made 
vei'y little progress. He however put something to- 
gether, afnd with the help of a little self-command, 
and a tolerably good manner and modulation of 
Toice, he got through better than he expected. 
He was, however, abashed and ashamed to put tilt 
composition into the hands of the tutor, which it 
was customary to do. It was very indifferent, and 
at best but English Latin. It must be unnecessary 
to say, that the declamation prize was not gsdned 
thii year, but it* was the next. 

•* Her© 
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^'Hereletmespeak the truth. — ( Loquitur protem- 
pore Sexagenarius.) — I never encountered any lite- 
rary difficulty in the whole course of my studies 
greater than that of a proficiency in writing Latin, 
properly so called* For alas ! though I did obtain 
the prize in the subsequent competition of my bro- 
ther under-graduates, I think thatat this time I should 
be afraid and ashamed to peruse the successful 
essay. It must have been from a mere relative 
superiority, and from no intrinsic merit in the 
composition itself. It is very singular, but very 
true, I could read the language with sufficient faci- 
lity ; I could speak it with a sort of fluency, and 
in my Act, and other exercises of the School, was 
complimented for this very talent by the Moderator, 
who was an approved scholar, and was afterwards 
the author of a popular tract on Greek and Latin 
metres. Yet I could not catch the idiom — the 
rhythm was English. At a subsequent period I was 
more successful, and at length I could write it 
habitually, with correct and real Latinity. , But in 
the interval, a circumstance occurred which I will 
candidly relate. 

I have written more than one Harveian Oration 
for different members of the college, who were my 
friends. I was present at the delivery of the first 
which I wrote, and so, unluckily, was Sir William 
l*ordyce, a most excellent scholar. When it was 

finished, 
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finished, several of the members compiimented my 
friend on the composition ; but I bad the mortifi- 
cation of hearing Sir William whisper a $tander-by, 
that it was good English Latin. What he said was 
perfectly true. My next essay was better." 

Perhaps it should in strict propriety have been 
related, that the writer of these memoranda con- 
cerning himself, did not proceed to the university 
wholly unacquainted with mathematical learning, 
and injustice a tribute of respect should have been 
paid to one who well deserved it 
^ There were a number of tradesman of the middle 
rank, or mther somewhat below it, who formed a 
society for their mutual improvement and assistance 
in knowledge. The very idea implies them to ht 
vbat they actually were, men of considerable ta* 
lents; indeed, as well as can be remembered, there 
was not one among them, who does not deserve a 
separate memoir. Humble and limited as their 
education must have necessarily been, the very 
meanest of them had some knowledge of the 
classics, or had made some proficiency in ma- 
thematics and philosophy. It were to be wished, 
that more particulars could be obtained concerning 
them. One was the most extraordinary and eccen- 
tric character that ever lived, to whom some slight 
allusion has been made before. He had been ap- 
prentice to a cooper, a private soldier, a journey- 
man-weaver, and a writer .to an attorney ; yet he 

was 
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was a very good Latin scholar, and had attained qo 
contemptible proficiency in Greek ; but he was an 
excellent mathematician, and of no mean acquire- 
ments in philosophical knowledge. As his ini^ome 
was of -course exceedingly scanty, he made the 
experiment upon bow little be could actually sub- 
sist, in case of necessity ; and strange as it may 
seem, he made something less than t^ halfpenny a 
day suffice, * He bought a farthing's worth of po- 
tatoes, and a farthing's worth of salt, and be saved 
from each day of both, what proved sufficient for. 
his dinner on Sunday. 

This, however, was not the person who assisted 
the Sexagenarian. The name of bis friend wai 
Peter B — y. He was what is called a Throwster, 
of which no further explanation can here be 
given, than by saying that his occupation wa^ 
to prepare the yarn for the weaver, pis situ- 
ation was of the humblest kind, but never wa^ 
there a more acute, intelligent, or able man. His 
knowledge of mathematics was surprizing ; but 
how he obtained it, ngbody could imagine. He 
was perfectly self-taught, or at least had no better 
instruction than a common charity-school sup- 
plied; and what he might have obtained both 
of acquirements and celebrity, with the advan- 
tages of education, and under more favourable 
circumstances of local situation, it is not easy 
to ascertain. Be this as it may, it jvas impossibly 

not 
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not to admire the precision and clearness of his 
mode of instructing; and the Sexagenarian left 
him, after spending an hour in the day with him 
for two or three months, as well acquainted with 
£uclid and simple equations as it was necessary 
to be. No mention would have been made of 
this person, whose memory much deserves respect, 
but for his mental endowments. He had, how- 
ever, even after he had passed the middle age 
of life, most extraordinary agility. He could do, 
what few other persons would ever attempt. He 
used to take a few steps, and putting one of his 
feet against the wall, would turn the other over i^ 
60 as to make a complete revolution of his body. 
He performed many similar feats of activity. 

It is not known that any specimens of his taleota 
were printed, except in the Ladies' Diary, to which 
he was a frequent contributor ; and to which, if the 
reader will refer, if be shall have the opportunity, 
he will, from about the years 1768 to 1780, ha^ 
sufficient demonstration, that this venerable and 
early instructor of our friend, merits the tribu^te flf 
.respect which is her<? paid him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

XN this place also, as far as these Recollections 
can avail, let us rescue from the oblivion it by no 
means merits, the memory of a man somewhat, as 
appears from the dates, our friend's junior in 
standing, but of extraordinary talents, the greatest 
simplicity of mind and manners ; and though of no 
mean proficiency in classical and mathematical 
learning, artless, modest, and entirely unassuming. 
Alas ! he died preuiaturely ; and, from the unfor- 
tunate bias which he subsequently took, he might 
probably not have entirely fulfilled the promise of 
his talents, and the expectations of his friends. 
His name was G * * * ; he was the son of a pork- 
butcher, but be discovered when a child such acute- 
ness of remark, and powers of reflection, that his 
parents determined to give him the best education 
which their bumble means afforded^ 

He 
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He was unlucky in imbibing his first rudtmedtl. 
•He was {^laeed under the tuition of the eccetitric cbi^ 
racter introduced in obe or two preceding passages 
of this nitrrative, aiid to be mentioned again here- 
after, who boldly and openly professed not to 
he a christian^ for the most preposterous of all rear 
sons, namely/ that the lives of the professors of 
Christianity, did not correspond with it^ precepts* 
He did indeed allow a final cause, but his idtts erea 
on this head, were rude, perplexed and confused ; 
they bewildered himself, and confounded others. 
But the quality by which he was most strongly and 
peculiarly characterized, and n^iich from principle 
he communicated to others, was a universal scepti«^ 
cisni His first and last maxim to his pupils was 
believe nothing but on proof. The efiects of this 
injmiction on a mind so constituted as was &at of 
^s young man, may be easily anticipated. He 
^ubted of every thing, extended his suspicions to 
ivhatever can(ie within the sphere of his observa^ 
tion, and, as far as recollection goes, the impres* 
fiion remains strongly fixed, that he ultimately fell 
« victim to the gloomy sentiments, which ill-fouiided 
ftotions and prejudices on the subject of religioQ 
inspired. 

He was recommended to the Sexagenarian by 
a common friend, an amiable clergyman, and 
excellent scholar, who for a time directed the 
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jmm»<^^i99MvAm, and assMtad tlw young ffoltn't 
jftter^rjr.i^ii^^iys. The writer .of tbes^ memoraadiw 
t» appears .frorn .hi3 notee^ undertook to read wi& 
Jmxi c^rtsiin p^rts of Corner, Horace^ imd Vkgtt. 
Jt wa9 la»^ custom to interrupt bim with perpetual 
questions, iwhiob were .sometimes answered to bia 
i^tia^ELctioo, but often fer otherwise ; but what waa 
inosjt surpriziugi the mo^t animated and beatttilol 
(>as9age8 excited no emotions -of gratification jor 
.delight; and OQ.beiqg .asked whether he did not 
Admire such and such descriptions, as cSharao- 
temstic of superior ganius, be would say, tbey ane 
fv:ery pi^etty, ibut what is the uae of them? I laatp 
nothing from them > &ey. prove nothing. 
. Withjnatbematicsit was lar otheirwise. EucHd in 
particular was the constant theme of his praise asid 
'admiration, and his progress accordingly kept pace. 
iwith l^is partiality, in this branch of study. In pro- 
gress of time, he iwas admitted a member of Pem^ 
4K*oke^hally invCambridge, where he studied so ten 
tensely, -that his health was .materially injured^ 
Qur friend, it seems, saw him but once afterwards^; 
he then retained all his^ early peculiarities, with a 
proportionable increase of scepticism, and more 
particularly so, in what regarded religion. Whca 
next enquired after, be wais no more. Having an 
fipportunity of visiting the place, of his nativity, the 
friend who writes this record of him, was anxious 
«... J • . V to 
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te oiitaiQ some-ftilither anecdotes concerning hinn 
But'flla? ! no one was found who had eveti the re- 
XDcmbmnce of bis Damcr; gladly therefore do we 
Fender this imperfeiU: tribute to ^ his t^llents, his 
xttainoients, and %is truly amiable manners, batiiig 
fbe waywardness which the extreme singularity of 
his opinions threw around him, and which tostmn^ 
gensiiiade him appear in a less acceptable point of 
view. 

:Bi3t rit ris time to return to the university. Ac** 
cording to the manuscript^ our friend^s studies 
appear to have proceeded in the even and ordinary 
course. He got iprogressiveiy some addition to bis 
stoclc of knowledgei and his tutor and fellow-GoUe'» 
giahs aoticipated for iiim higher honours tod dis- 
itinctions than be afterwards attained. He afSrms 
that he was much captivated with the simple biit 
energetic manner of the celebrated Dr. Ogden's 
;[)reacbmg ; he also occasionally frequented a cha^ 
pel, where a Mr. Robertson preached, who was a 
very popular teacher among the dissenters, and 
who afterwards published various works which 
tvere well received: he, however, decidedly gave 
the preference to Dr. Ogden. He Also itnakes re- 
peated mentidn of Michael Lort, of bibliographical 
memory, old Cftle of Milton^ Master^, the histo* 
Yian df Corpus Christi College. Concerning these 
individuals, we couM relate many particulars from 
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our friend's papers ; but the subject has been !• 
ably haitdled by Mn Nichols, in his Anecdotes of 
Bowyer and his Press, that it seems less necessary. 
The great antiquarian Gough, the very . accom<* 
pushed Michael Tyson, Wale,, liie artbt, &c. &c. 
came frequently within the sphere of his personal 
knowledge; but for the reason adduced in the 
preceding paragraph, we forbear : any particular 
details concerning them. Old Masters, it seemis, 
bad a son of singular character, person, and de- 
meanour. He affected, on all occasions, the great- 
est parsimony as to dress, and other expences ; his 
suit of clothes was made of what the young men 
of that day called Ditto, as we believe tjiey do 
still ; he knew that his fortune would be consider* 
able, but be preferred living in a garret, to one of 
the better rooms to which he was entitled; his 
spoons were of pewter ; his tea apparatus the mean* 
est that could be procured; but he was sharp and 
sensible, and alledged, in vindication of his wliim* 
Bicality, that he wanted things for their use, and 
not for show. He would certainly have been dis- 
tinguished ih life by many great eccentricities, . but 
he dieU prematurely pf a consumption. 

There was another contemporary of a singulari^ 
of character, which sterns worthy of being recorded. 
He was educated at a public school, was a v^y 
good scbolai^ of agreeable manners, and of rigid 
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accoracy as to his moral conduct ; but he had the 
infirmityy amounting almost* to .disease^ of the most 
invincible indoJ^^nce. There was no rousing him 
to ejjpertion pf any kind ; be could with difficulty be 
prevailed iippn to stir from the precincts of the 
college ; with still greater difficulty it was, that he 
could be induced to rise in the morning to cbapeU 
He had been expostulated with, threatened by his 
superiors, and at length was unequivocally assured, 
^t if he did not appear at chapel some morning 
in the following week, he should certainly be rus- 
ticated. Every morning but one had passed away, 
^^d he was still not visible. As our friend had an 
esteem for him, he undertook to call him himself, 
on the. only morning remaining for bis probation ; 
he d^t^frmined to s$ie him dress, and con- 
duct. hi<n to qbapel. He accordingly went to his 
apartment in .due tii^e ; woke, and so far roused, 
hio), that he sate up, and began to dress, but 
very reluctantly. To prevent, as was imagined, 
the possibility of his lying down again, he took 
the pit^er of water standing by his washing-stanc), 
and eniptied it into his bed. He then went to 
chapel, es^pecting him every moment. Alas! he 
came not. 

Tt^ writer of these notes afterwards went up 

to his room, and found him fast asleep upon the 

^et bedrclothe$. The result yirast that he waS; 

.,* . sent 
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8^t ilroin -college. On subsequent enquiry ttftep* 
him, it was foun4 that he bad got into orders^ 
but that the same unaccountable perverseuMd and' 
indolence still accompanied him; He would kee^ 
the parishioners waiting in the church^yard, till< 
they went away in (tisgUst. It is feared that h^ 
was afterwards reduced to great ineonveniencey, 
and we believe that he is now dead. » 

About tlie same period, thecollegfs was t^trified 
by an occurrence which fortunately does not yet^^ 
frequently happen. A young man, of good family' 
and connections, had been admitted from one of 
the great public schools; but when the day $xed^ 
for his leaving his parental house for the universitjp 
arrived, he suddenly disappe^ed^ to thj^ extreme* 
consternation of his friends. After a diligent en^ 
quiry, it appeared that he had been seduced by ^ 
notorious beldam of high rank and fashioU) witi^ 
whom he was residing in some remote and obscure' 
place. He was rescued from her tpmporary grft5p,' 
9nd brought to his destined abod^^; hut his mind' 
was vitiated, and he constantly longed for Ike gar-* 
dens of his Armida. No great time eUpsed before: 
tile sorceress pursued him, and once mpre caughip 
hin) in hertpils. It is supposed she wan tired -cf^ 
him at last, for after a while he returned to- his duty, 
and continued in it without further molestation smc^ 
interruption; ))ut he had incurred a hf^bitof ^fusf 

e^pence^ 
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expence, incompatible ivith his situation, with an 
aversion to any thbg like study or confinement. 
He obtained, however, by hb connections consider* 
able preferment; but we understand that he died 
at no advapced period. His paramour, we are 
inclined to think, j^et lives, the victim, it may be 
reaswf^ly supposed^ of the bittesest r^mofM. If 
her mind should ever wander to the person alluded 
to above, her sensations of self-reproach will not 
be greatly palliated. 



eHAP# 
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Qui p«etore magno 

Spen^^ metumque domw titio sublindor onmL ' 



CHAPTER IX, 

XT looks perhaps something like stofy-telling, but 
one incident leads to the remembrance of another, 
and this seems no improper place to relate from our 
manuscript, a fact, or rather a series of facts, which 
in hands accustomed to the manufacture pf such 
m'ticles, wouldi make no uninteresting novel 

Among ^he Sexagenarian's college acquaintance, 
was a youilg man of elegant person, manners, and 
accomplishments. He distinguished himself on 
every occasion, and left the university with the 
highe$t character. As he was our friend's senior, 
they were not at that period very intimate, but 
they met, it seems, afterwards in life, and for many 
years continued upoQ terms of cordial friendship. 
He was invited tp an honourable situation in a very 
5 ilUistriout 
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illustrious fairfly, and it is hardly necessary to add^ 
after what has been premised, that he discharge 
the ^ duties, of it, to the* entire satisfaction of his 
employers. He was thus . in the progress to all 
that rank Mid fortune could. bestow, when one of 
the daughters of the £uniiy became susceptible of 
the veiy strongest impressions in his favour. What 
^ras to be done ? To remain in his situation waa 
imprudent; toencouragp the too apparent par^- 
tiality was dishonourable, for marriage was impoa- 
fiible. The matter in a very short interval becatanei 
80 palpable, that It was proposed to him to travel 
for three years, with the assurance that if he mar*: 
tiedcbaihia return, a very handsome provbion 
efaould be madiB for him* He accordingly went 
abroad, and wasabtefftfor the time specified. 
Immediately onliis return, he formed. a counectkav 
In which the heart, had not so much to do, to the. 
desire of being honourably settled, and of placing 
himself beyond the reach of danger and suspicion, 
from a quarter,; to which he still looked with a kind. 
t>f lingering regret, and from which also hereasoa* 
ably expected the [«omised mark of favour and 
distinctian* ."■,'. 

. In tbie interval, he and the writer of our MS. en- 
countered one another and renewed their college ac-* 
quaintance. . He vkited our friend, and became al« 
most an inmate of his family. They had at thb tima 
yfiih them a youn^ lady^ of the most captivating 

manners^ 
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iiitaners» great metttal endowmentSi^ekigaiit m her 
penoa, wd of very considerable fortme; Un^ 
Ibrtuoately, she also had entaatigled herself in* « 
eODDectioD) in which her principal' view wtisr a 
tfegnbdT establishsient .Her parents trese dead^ and 
she boarded, not very comfiHrtably to het views mid 
fbelings,. in one of those hones where some respects 
able femisde receives and protects young ladies of foi>^ 
tone. These ill staired portiesy forgetful of their 
nmtuai ei^agements, doneelved the strongest at^ 
tMbmetit to one another, thus pkicingi the SexiLge^ 
iiariaii dnd his family in a situation of thegtatest 
perfdexity Kndi distress. -^Imcidents occurred^ and 
aeenes were frequeatly repeated^ trhich it is not 
tionsistent wkh the object of this ttarrative t6 de^^ 
tasl and desoribe: bat vt4iidi would be aftlowiid 
their full share of pathos and kiterestf hi any o€ 
tlife' better worfcs of imdgmation. 

After asi interval, perhapd somewhat io6 long ,pr€h 
tmcted, the streams returned to their prof»er diam 
xids«^-^Their sentknents of ddicacy and honour led 
esfcfa of them, to the honourable performance of theSt 
ilrst e»gagements.r-^The gi^lieoMil rctoeived tha 
distinctibns which had been prombed him> but wfact^ 
tfaer from the causes which have tteen raeited Ahdve^ 
whether from infirmity of iiealthi or from woridly 
vexations, it cannot be said, biit true it is, thrt his 
mind became soured; and bis manners capticnss and 
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of courtesy and kindness, be vms always involved in 
controV^i^y an:d dispute, and at length died at a 
premature age, unpopular and unbeloved. Of the 
Imly itis only necessary tosay, that she became the 
ao^iable mother of numerous children, and for any; 
thing known to the contrary, may yet be alive to 
peruse this narrative; if she do^s, she will bear 
willing testimony to its accuracy. 

During his residence in the university, our frien^ 
spears to haviQ constantly frequented the divinity 
aeliocJs whenever Dr. Watson presided as Regius 
Profeasofi. Ue expresses with great warmth how^ 
mueh he was charmed with the grace of his manner^ 
Hie dignity of his depprtment, ihe elegance of his 
laliiuty, and the fluency of his diction; He seems 
to have regarded him with awe and reverence, yet 
he qertaiqly had a certain solemn pompousqess of 
deirieiuiour, which rendered him less acceptable t0 
maiK^. — He was not at the time of which we are. 
a|ieaking elevated to the £piscopacy> but he was 
60on afterwards.^ An hopest publican, who was. bis- 
neighbour,, in order to testify his ^reat respect for 
]Dr* Watson^ took down his long established sign of 
B»hop Blaize and substituted for it the head of Dr« 
Wattem ; a wicke4 wag of the university, saving his 
praaence, we belieye he is oow a fiishopi wrote an 
epigram on the oceasioiu 

Two 
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Two of a trade can ne'er agrees 

No proverb eer was ju&ter, 
Tbe/ye ta en down Bishop Blajze do jou sec. 

And put up Bishop Blu&ter. 

At this period also Dn Hallifax presided m the laiT 
schools with great dignity and effect He was an 
admirable scholar, and spoke Latin with peculiar 
iacility and elegance. About tb^ period (rf* oar 
friend's leaving the university, he also was made n 
Bishop, and the edition which he subsequently pub- 
lished of Butler's Analogy, sufficiently diemonstrates 
that tliose honours were not improperly bestowed. 
Bishop Watson yet survives ;' but it is a matter of 
some regret that none of bis friends have undertaken 
to give a more extended biographical sketch of 
Bishop Hallifax. He was a very considerable 
man, of great abilities and of profound leam^ 
ing. He also filled highly dignified and important 
offices, and it seems unjust that one so circum* 
stanced and conditioned, should be suffered to pass 
away, without some more substantial menaorial of 
bis worth and usefulness, than has yet appeared. 

When about half the period of residence' at the 
university had been fulfilled, Mr. Pitt appeared 
among the students. The great and illustrious Pitty 
whose talents, patriotism, and firmness saved bis 
country, and handed down a lesson to Europe,, 
which in the event, preserved that also. But let us 
forbear to anticipate events and circumstances to 

whicl^ 
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*%htdi the narrative will in due course lead. Let 
ns be satisfied with saying here, that the Sexagena* 
xian well remembered his first appearance at tfie 
university. He excited no interest or curiosity 
tmn his person or manners. He had even at that 
early period a certain austerity of aspect, and stiff* 
oess of manneri by no means calculated to conciliate 
on a 'first introduction. He was characterised by 
an air of much deeper thoughtfulness than is usually 
'to be discerned in persons so young, and he was 
irery seldom seen in the society of young men of 
iimilar rank and situation with himself. His most 
ttsual companion was his tutor, upon whose arm he 
generally leaned. He was remarkable for the plain* 
ness of his dress and was, it is known^ particularly 
correct in his attention to the local rules of his 
college, and to the general regulations of the nni- 
versitv. It is also on record, that he lived at in- 
considerable expence, an ex pence which some of 
the young pert coxcombs of the present day would 
contemplate with a disdainful sheer. — Podr crea- 
tures! — ^They are generally satisfied with the volup- 
tuous pleasures of to-day; his great mind was pro* 
bably expanding into future times, and anticipating 
the period when his genius and talents might hav^ 
their doe and proper exercise upon nations. 

Our friend very frequently saw Mr. Pitt subse- 
quently in Ufe, and observed that his external carri* 
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1^ and demeanour reoifmi^ .upi^tjpced. * Y^ il^ 
l^d opportunity of knoMdng fropn ^pse who-.Ui^ 
Xikh Pitt in the greaJsest ffaqiiliarity and intvoai^j^ 
4bat in the privacy of retirenoeot, be waa conde- 
^cepdii^ .^nd affablei even to pla^yfulness, mi^ 
vrould ,read mih gl^ethe lig^r-kands of poetiy.to 
jthe iladies.-^One .expression can iiever be forgpittaqi 
yihifh was used by tbe man .who knew bim rbi^ 
jaamely, hb private secretary* — " Mr. Pitt was -io 
.very .amiable in private and dom^stie Uf(^ that 4k 
was like4iviqg with an angei." 

So much has been said and written on thesiib- 
JQct of Mr. Pitt, that it seems at first superfluow 
Xjo discuss it further, ^utth^se are the SexageA%- 
xiap 3 opinions on thid great n^an. 

;^^ My own fortunes were too deeply implicated 
in bis, to pass the asra of his memorable liie iwith 
very slight mention.-^I always admired, and as far 
as 1 could, supported his principles^-r-Iegierted diX 
joiy powers in behalf of the great and anxious ques- 
Jjons, .which exercised his firm and lofty mkid, at 
Jthe most momentous crisis which, perhaps, tbi& 
^country ever saw; when the .acknowlodgmooit .of 
,b€iing the advocate of Pitt, and of the measures 
j)rompted, guided, and matured by him, was at- 
tended with personal ri^, or at least with meBace^ 
j^nd w^th. alarms. I boast of being one of these 
.§an)e alarmists; but I had noble support and vjj)>« 

nourable 
7 
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nourable associate^ whose genius, talents, virtuet 
and integrity, might well endure to be weighed in 
the opposite scale with those who, perhaps, whilst 
they felt alarm themselves, from a far different 
source, affected the language of ridicule, disdain, 
and security. Their alarm was, lest Mr. Pitt and 
his band of real patriots, should frustrate the at* 
tempts of hb adversaries, and save his country. 
But he did save it; and^l humbly and gratefully 
thank the Supreme Disposer of human events, that 
I have been permitted to.^ee the successful, the 
glorious termination, of that wis^ and sagacious 
system of politics, contrived by his wisdom, prose* 
cuted by his firmness, and sanctioned by the wise 
and good of every nation in Europe. With respect 
lo myself I wa^, indeed, but a very humble instra* 
iaoeat, but I played the best part I could, and had 
(to gratification, the happiness of knowing, that 
Mr. Pitt thought my labours effectual — That he 
did think so appeared in the event. — I had substan^ 
tial fiMirks gf histgood opinion and friendship/* 



CHAF. 
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llidtiplicat tamoi haae, gravitas anforitj boaoreoi^ 
Et majfnt«tpni> res datoi^ dantis habeU 



CHAPTER X^ 

AIR* PITTS tutor was do intimately connected 
with every thing relating to bis illustrious friendi 
that we omnot any where more properly introduce 
what appears in, our manuscript about him. This 
eminent person's mind is of far too high a stamp 
to experience any thing like mortification or chagiin 
at the mentipn of his origin, and the rank of his 
forefathers. It has, indeed, been said, that some 
remoter branch of the family had been of the rank 
of baronet Be this as it may, when our friend 
first went to the university, be spent a part of the 
day where he remembered seeing the name, con- 
nected with some lucrative mercantile concern. 
This he afterwards found was the father, who, on 
his son's elevation, retired from business to a very 

respectablo^ 
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nspettoXAe and (!dmfortable l^idenee in the plac6 
where he had lived so long and so reputably; and 
died not long since, full of years and peace. On 
our friend's arrival at Cambridge Dr. P. was soon 
pointed out to him, and he \vm at first very unfa* 
vourably impressed with his forbidding appearance* 
His countenance was, to his apprehension, strongly 
matked with harshness and austerity. This idea 
weighed so deeply upon his mind that afterwards^ 
when in the Senate House under examination for 
his degree, Professor ♦ * * * ♦ thought he was not 
likely to have justice done him, and desired Dr» 
♦ # # • iQ gge what he could do, he was so 
much under the influence of prejudice against him 
that he declined it, to his most obvious disadvantage.. 

He felt himself, however, bound in duty and 
gratitude, to acknowledge that never were first 
impressions more fallacious. — He was afterwards 
admitted to the Bishop on terms of familiarity^ 
indeed we may say friendship, and a more amiable^ 
courteous, excellent man never lived. But to expa- 
tiate on th^se qualities here^ would be wandering 
from the course. Fortunately for Dr. ♦ * ♦ ♦ *^ 
Pembroke was the college selected for Mr. Pitt's 
place of education. — ^The society could then boast of 
no other person equally qualified to superintend the 
studies of a youth, so circumstanced, and so endow* 
ed. It was perfectly natural^ that a great intimacy 

VOL. I. F should 
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should be progressively foriiled and cemented be* 
tween the instructor and the pupil, and it k alike 
honourable to both, that tliis attachment continued 
tvithout interruption/ to the very last moment ot Mr, 
Bitt's too abbreviated life. 

Among his other qualiiies and accomplishmenta 
Dr. * ♦ ♦ ♦ had one, by the exercise of which he 
had attained the highest distinctions in the power 
df the university to bestow ; and which could not 
fail of being peculiarly useful and important to Mr. 
Pitt in his situation of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This was a remarkable acuteness aiwl knowledge 
with respect to every thing connected with n»me« 
rical computations. — This talent was of course ex- 
ercised to good account — Mr. Pitt was not at all 
backward in acknowledging the merits erf his early 
instructor, and the claims of his friend. If we 
mistake not, his first preferment was a Prebend in 
Westminster; this was not held long, before in 
quick succession it was followed by a Canon Resi* 
dentiaryship, A Deanery, and a Bishopric. 

In all these situations Dr. * * ♦ ♦ proved him- 
self no irirdplent consumer of the emoluments of his 
high offices : a more vigilant, active, useful Prelate 
never adorned the bench. The able works which 
he has produced in succession, are to be classed 
among the most valuable publications of modern 
times. Not alone useful to students in theology, 

* to 
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to the Hghts of the church, and ttie gcner'4 inte« 
re3ts of literature, tbey form standard books of re** 
f(^ren^e and authoritj^ for all writers on theologioU 
subjects, now and hereafter^ Perhaps the Refute** 
tion of Calvinism is that which displays mos( effect 
tually the Bishop's powers of argument, extensive 
reading, and controversial skill. This work ha9 
been repeatedly attacked^ but never will be anv 
swered- They who shall have tiie charge of pupiU 
intdnded for the Ecclesiastical profession, never caa 
be s^id to have discharged their duty^ unless tbey 
enforce the niost lamiliar acquaintance with, an4 
the repe^d cootempl^lipn of the Elements of Tbe-^ 
ology. But we can oply touch on these subjectSy 
for having much to say of many, it appears neceg* 
sary to curtail our friend's memorlBtndums, and bd 
jsatvsfied with giving their substance, even when 
speaking of those who, like the Bishop of * ♦ * ♦, 
would jufitify long and circumstantial detail. 

It has been understood that Mr. Pitt took much 
^nd aiixipus pains to elevate his tutor and friend 
t!9 the $^ of Cabterbiiry, and that he would h«iv9 
succeeded, but that the King considered hiipself as 
ptedged to Bishop ♦ * ♦. Nobody entertains the 
smallest doubt ithat the Archbishopric of York 
was intended for hioi, if Lord Grenville bad coDti^ 
Aued in office; It is equally notorious that at tb^ 
decease of Bishop Randolph, the Bishopric of Lon<» 

12 do» 
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don was pressed upon him, which, however^ fat 
Various i-easons, important to himself and his family, 
he declined. There is one more fact to mention 
concerning this distinguished prelate, and we must 
have don^. 

A whimsical old gentleman of Lincolnshire, 
whose name M^as T— ^ — , conceived a great parti- 
ality for the Bishop, and principally from hb punc^^ 
tual and conscientious discharge of the Episcopal 
duty. After a few interviews this attachment in- 
Creased, and he openly avowed his determination to 
make Dr. p * ♦ • * bis sole heir and residuary 
legatee. But the tnatter was supposed to be sus- 
pended but ott a slight thread, for Mr. T had 

done the same by others, and made similar pro* 
mises again and again. Indeed, if our friend was 
rightly informed, the circumstance of his tea not 
being made one evening in a manner perfectly 
agreeable to the old gentleman's palate, was very 
pear overturning the baseless fabric. He went 
home exceedingly chagrined and out of humour ; 
but on the suggestion that it was another's fault, 
and that the Bii$hop could not possibly help it, he 
recovered his temper aad suffered things to remain 
as they were. He died, and the property to a very 
great amount came into the Bishop's possession: 
the whole could not be estimated at so little a^ 
two thousand a-year. One pleasing circumstance 

attended 
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attended it : on felicitating the Bishop on an event 
80 highly flattermg in itself, and beneficial to his 
family, his lordship assured our friend, as appears 
from the manuscript, that there were no poor rela- 
tions who could justly complain of being injured^ 
This estate, with its appurtenances, has since been 
settled on the Bishop's eldest son. 

The Pishop had a brother, of Pembroke college 
also, who was nearly our friend's contemporary* 
He had the reputation of talents which had tho 
same bias as those of the Bishop, but he was of 
infirm health ; and at the usual time of examina* 
tion for degree, he was not able to encounter the 
fatigues and anxieties of the Senate House, and 
was accordingly put to his probation, privately in 
his room. It must have been a vexatious circum- 
stance, for he had so distinguished himself in the 
schools, that it was generally imagined hre would 
have been the sepior wrangler of his year. This 
honour was, however, well bestowed on a Mr, 
Oldishaw, a gentleman of £manuel college, who 
was afterwards domestic chaplain to JBishop Sutton, 
and now, if we mist^e ^ot, resides on preferment 
in Norfolk, given him by his patron, where also he 
has the rank of Archdeacon. 

Mr. ♦ ♦ » ♦ as might naturally be expected, 
was a participator of his brother's good fortune. 

He obtained the chanoeUorsbip of L , and a 

- prebend 
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prebend in the fiBl^edthX of N-^-^-^* He wu i% 
have been Canon {tedidentimry of St. Peul's, but th)% 
if our informatioti be correct, wa^ objected to by tho 
l(it)^ himaelf^ who learning that it inight by pos^ibi^ 
lity happen, that the Pean with bis brother raigh^ 
form a majority in the chapter, for thi^i and for this 
reason only, refu3j^ bis consent 
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Gautum earn 
£b8€ 4e€)dniiKiM9^ sjtuUuoi autem tUum quoi vortit w^- 



CHAPTER XL ' 

Closely connected with Mr. Pitt and the 
Bishop, was another gentleman whom, as tlppeard 
from the manuscript, our friend knew tt college, 
and afterwards with more familiarity on the great 
theatre of the world. He cannot be more pro^ 
perly introdudied than in this place : more parti* 
iularly as he held a very distinguished situation for 
a long series of years, and rose finally to worldly 
prosperity, exceeding ttiat of both his illustrious 
friends. Mr. •^•♦* was a native of Norfolk; 
There have been contradictory reports of his pa-^ 
rentage ; but he was the son of a reputable coal 
and corn merchant at Cblteshall, arid who, dying 
young, left his widow and four small children in 

very 
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veiy indifferent circumstances. The Rev. Dn 
*♦***, uncle to the subject of this article, was at 
the time of his brothers death, master of ♦♦♦♦ 
college, and in him, the widow and orphans found 
a most kind and benevolent protector, for he took 
them all to reside entirely with him. 

Mr, ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ received part of his education at the 
Free School of Norwich^ but was afterwards removed 
to Harrow. He took his degree with considerable 
reputation, and afterwards, if our friend s recollec- 
tion did not fail him, had a travelling' fellowship. 
The time, however, came when it was necessary to 
determine on his ultimate destination in life. It 
was fixed that he should take orders: this he by no 
n)ean$ liked / but he had, however, proceeded so 
far towards the accomplishment of the proposed 
object, as to cut off bis hair. * In this interval he 
was offered by Mr. *♦ * of the treasury, a tempo- 
rary situation as clerk in that establishment 

The moment was peculiarly auspicious : Dr. P. 
who was then private and confidential secretary to 
l^X* Pitt, wanted some assistance, and Mr* ***** 
wasrecomoi^nded for the purpose. When the Bish(tp 
retired, Mr. ♦ * * * ♦ succeeded to his situation about 
Mr. Pitt's person, and remained in it as long as Mr. 
Pitt cpntinued to discharge the functions of prime 
jofiinisterr The inference in favour of his abilities, 
integrity^ and other merits, must be sufficiently oh- 

vious« 
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vious. Mr. Pitt, though it must reluctantly be 
confeased that be was never very iorward in encou- 
raging the labours, or promoting the interests of 
literary men, was never backward in conferring 
marks of bis liberality and esteem on the indivi- 
duals to whom he was attached, and whose abilities 
he exercised. Mr. * * ♦ ♦ * had various places of 
honour and emolument bestowed upon him: he 
was secretary to Mr. Pitt as Governor of Walmer 
castle; he was Receiver General of Stamps; he 
enjoyed a lucrative appointment in one of the West 
India islands, we believe Jamaica; he was pay* 
master of the out- pensioners of Chelsea, which 
appointment was subsequently extended and im- 
proved, by being made to comprehend the Irish 
Pensioners resident in this country. Mr. ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦*$ 
flow of worldly prosperity did not, however, termi* 
nate here : by his first wife, he obtained very con* 
siderable property. On her decease he married 

Miss C — r-, a relation of Lord S ; with her, 

it should seem, he has not succeeded to less tfian 
oxie hundred thousand pounds. He purchased at 
Newport, in Essex, the splendid seat of the Hon« 
Percy Wyndham, formerly belonging to the Mar- 
quis Thomond. Here he enjoys, with an amiable 
wife and a numerous family, the real otium cum 
dlgnitate. 

In different conversations which the Sexagenarian 
had with him on the subject of Mr. Pitt, he uni- 
formly 
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&rmly b»d ropcesion to eonclvde^ that this truly 
greajt man was as amiable in private and dooiesiio 
life, as he was wise, magnanimous, and sagacious in 
the conduct of piiblic affairs. He was exceedingly 
attached to every individual of his family, and to 
the last hour Remonstrated the most dutiful and 
pious reverence to his mother. Our papers contaiA 
one anecdote of him, in which hia temper must in 
som^ degree have been put to the test Mr. ♦ * * ♦* 
lived in a street remote from the treasury, and used 
to go every day at tep o'clock to the Minister'9 
house in Downing-street: one morning the Secre- 
tary unfortunately lost, as he supposed from his 
pocket, on Constitution Hill, Mr. Pitt's bunch of 
private keys^ The consequence was, that all busi«- 
iiess was suspended UU every lock was forced, and 
jiew locks and keys provided. Mr. Pitt, howeveri 
4id not deoioostrate the \m^t ill humour or chagriut 
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Tout ce qui luit n'est pas or. 



. CHAPTER PvIL 

Intimately connected with the abote distin- 
guisbed personages^ but more particularly with tha 
Bifihop of ♦•♦•♦, wa» ♦♦**♦ *#*#♦**♦, the 
^rBt and present Bishop of ■■■■ ■^■ ■ " ■ % He, I should 
think, will pot feel a false sharmj in being classed 
among those who» havbg nothing to boast on the 
score of their birtb, maketBeir way to a situation of 
eminence and honobt*^ by the exercise of laudable 
Industry, and np incoi)sid^rable abilities. What his 
father wa^, dues not appear, npr is it of consequence^ 
He m^$^ when young, dependent upon an unclei 
who was a re$i)ectable attorney « His first desti* 
patpon was for trade, and he was bound apprentico 
to a gracer, in which situation the Sexagenarian 
had seen him employed ; but he had a taste and 
taltot for more exalted things than weighing plums^ 
aQd breaking sugat-, and bad also the good fortune 
to have his wishes seconded and promoted by his 
kind relatiyoi He was admitted of * * * * * col- 

lege, 
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lege, where he took his degrees with much credit 
After taking orders, he returned to the Provincial 
town, where his friends resided, and from wheace 
be discharged the humble duty of a curate in va- 
rious neighbouring churchei^. He was at length a 
candidate for a preferment, the appointment to which 
was vested in the parish, and after a strenuous oppo- 
sition he succeeded. Tfa^re was a decent house, and 
an income perhaps of two hundred pounds a year^ 
and probably at that period, the 4itmost of his am- 
bition did not soar to any thing much more elevated 
At this crisis, most foitunatcly for him, bis friend. 
Dr. P. was placed on the bench of Bishops, and 
immediately nominated Mr. ♦*♦*♦**• to be 
his domestic chaplain. 

The brightest prospects now opened to his view^ 
nor was he disappointed. His first preferments were 
two good livings irt^* * * *, in the vicinity of the 
bishop's residence, to which was afterwards added 
a Stall in the Cathedral. It appeared about thid 
period to government, to be expedient to fix an ec- 
clesiastical establishment in the province of , 

of which a Bishop was to be the bead« The inti« 
macy between the Bishop of L. and the Prime Mi* 
nister still, indeed always, continued, and his recom* 
mendation of bis friend and chaplain, to fill this 
eminent office, was accordingly accepted. Dr. 
-* * * # * ♦ * * ^ag consecrated L(H*d Bishop of 

', with a noble salary, afterwards increased 

to 
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to 30001. a ^ar. Here perhaps fae still ccndtiaiss^ 
IB the useful and honourable discharge of his high 
functions. It has been doubted, by those who knew 
him best, whether tiiis splendid banishment was ex« 
actly in consonance with the Bishop's natural pro* 
pensities. He was, as a young man, of an elegant 
taste, fond of society, and particularly of female 
society ; attached to the belles lettres, and no con- 
temptible poet It was a strong contrast to these 
habits and propensities, to assist in the illumiaatioa 
of Esquimaux, Cheroquees, and their Squaws. 

Dr. ♦#***♦** has appeared before the public 
as an author, but principally as a writer of poetry. 
Whilst resident at Cambridge, he published a quarto 
tract of poems, sufficiently elegant, but somewhat 
of too amatory a cast. He had a peculiar turn for 
epigrammatic writing, and there are preserved in 
our manuscript, one or two which probably never 
have been printed ; the insertion of them may tend 
to enliven our narrative. 

About the period before alluded to, an inge- 
nious blind man made his appearance where the 
Bishop then resided, and, as he had done in 
various other places, undertook to give philoto-- 
pfaical lectures. His name was Moyes, concern- 
ing whom, more particular accounts than we ard 
able or. desirous to give, may be found, it is 
believedi in the Gentleman's Magazine^ and other 

periodic^ 
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periodical publications of the day. It was ft vtff 
fashionable thing, and particularly among the ladies, 
to attend his lectures. Their tender sympathy wa& 
excited towards him, from the circumstaiice of his 
blindness ; but he was also of a goodly form and 
countenance, lively in his manners, eloquent in bis 
delivery of bis lectures, which he also contrived tc» 
season with surprising narratives and amnsiog 
anecdotes. One of the faypotbeses upon which he 
chose to dilate, was that of latent fa^at in bodies.^ 
Our liirely friend, for such he was then, and pro* 
bably still continues, availed himself of the popular 
malady, to produce the following epigram* 

Cliiid Cupid^ tired with his celestial joys^ 
Descends to earth in shape of Dr. Moyes^ 
With I dames delights to take his seat, 

i^nd fires each female breast with latent heat. 

In tUe same provincial town was estabiisfaed a 
Catch Club, of which the members w«re each and 
all of them, of great musical and vocal accompUsii- 
ments^ Our Sexageaarian seems to have knoviK 
them well, ai%d bad often been delighted with the 
exertion of their talents. Unfortanately, £rom some? 
trifling cause or other, a violent schkm took piiKae 
mnoHg them. Dr. titen Mr, * * *, did. not lom 
the opportunity of exercising his sarcastical wfia^e 
pens^ and the foUowmg jeu d'esprit was x»r«eiilated. 
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Tis said that affected by fogs of November, 

The Catch Club is in a sad case. 
But bj losing in time every mortified member^ 

The body's recovering apace. 

Were the attempt to be made either by hunting 
among the loose pages of our manuscript^ or by 
local enquiry, it would be easy to get together a 
great many of these trifles ; but these may suffice. 
Some of the venial levities of younger days, pro^ 
mulgated by another Bishop, will be introduced 
elsevi^here. But there seems to be here, somewhat 
of a deviation from the regular path; and the 
manuscript appears in danger of entangling our 
eccentric friend amid the wilds of Canadian forests, 
or bewildering him in the crowd of his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. 

At the period, to which bis notes have thus far 
ccHKlucted him, it must be remembered that he 
merely is seen a& an humble under^^gradu'ate qf 
Cambridge. 
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Hicficulus sermo <^ui vita rebellis abhorret 
Ergo cave Doctor dissonos esse tibi« 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

i\Fr£R some pages of erasure, and scraps not 
exactly intelligible, we again meet with some con- 
nected paragraphs. What follows seems a de- 
tached memorandum, relating principally tQ a cha- 
racter well known, and highly respected, in his 
day ; and we therefore give it in our friend's owa 
words. 

*' The interval between a young man's earliest 
admission at the university, and the taking of his 
first degree, can hardly be expected to involve may 
matters of importance. At a remote period, and 
when we are far advanced in life, so far, that its 
close becomes almost discernible (hrougli the ga- 
thering clouds, memory delights to dwell on scenes 
that are past, and meditation lingers on the differ- 
ent individuals with whom we started in the race 
together, whose loss we deplore, or who yet fill 
stations in the world within the reach of our obser- 
vation. A Sexagenarian must necessarily have 
many to lament, and others whO; though they have' 

not 
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Mtoation^ or inMrested his feeKags, that he looh^ 
iMek to timn with a mingled regret and esteema. 

*f I had occa»on, durmg my progress to my de- 
ffetf to consult A pbysickuo^ and I was directed to 
'Dr. Gifnn. He was % most singular^ ecctotiie cha- 
racter, bat had many amiable qualitietSy and wafi a 
lealtbed and accompiished man. Detached arlecdotes 
«f hifii may. be found ia vat i(M8 ptiblicalioi^is^ bui I 
tittvis often bftien^d thdfi no airtbantif arnd ff}4)fe 
tiretiiii»ttiitial accoinrt of Ui ttfe and mutiMtn hm 
tfMUgi^efly by Mme faMliatr AtaA iniitiiate dtcqiuaidt- 
WM^t. H# was tlof ^tways disposed to fildm^ p^ 
HenMy Bhd 1 w6U iretneihb«r liiat ^hen I firist wdLited 
dpdft kitltif i didtinctty tieard huH pacifig up And 
4own his h)Gfm, Spd^whig Greek. I bnock^d two 
or three times/ but no notice t^as taken. I becarj>e 
Impatient) and' fetlcyiiig tny caise to be (ffie which 
Would iidt adhiit of delay, with ^ vedial e^g&trisih 
1 should hope^ I r^aied my knocks. AgaiA tio 
noikUse waj^ ta^^n» At length, I tetiiiA'ed to^ opeti 
Ae doory aixi^ t& tjyy great ^io^tm^rii^ior^ fouM the 
idctg^nttemaitt st9l tritvdirsi^^ bid ^pkiumtitf Add 
^outittg ft}oud. On my^ntrailc9 he Mo^p^, m^ 
giotti^h£(t'h€lF^idy deiiiat^d^d tnfh\dtitti6^. 1 tht€ilt 
M 4iuti» crbseq^io^s)^^!! iifttO' nay n^iKfie^, aM ate 
mucb ^ arnapplicitiiig €o^ iMo ii^y toi^e^ M^t 
aoouid, SM<^ be wari 6o fa^ $of«ni^^ lh«t b^asked 
. yoKi, G ' 3fne 
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me to sit down, and- listened attentirefy to siy 
<case. He was afterwards kind to me, and called 
at my rooms more frequently than perhaps was 
necessary, as far as malady was concerned.' I 
learned also from my tutor, that he would accept 
of very little as a compensation for his trouble, for 
physicians' fees were then paid by the tutotr ; of the 
present practice I know nothing. I remember tbiA 
his first and greatest favourite was Juvenal, the 
whole of whose writings be appeared to have at bia 
fingers ends. He certainly must have written many 
things worth preserving, for the mind which coul^ 
have composed so beautiful nn Essay as the lines, 
on^the Day of Judgment, Jto which the name of 
Dt^ Glynn is annexed in Seaton's Prize Poems^ 
must also and successfully have been exercised oa 
other subjects of literature. 

'' I think it was during.my residence, that he took 
tbe.nameof Cioberry, in consequence of the wiU 
x>f a relation, who left him his estate ; but I do not 
believe; that he was ever so called by any resident 
member of the university, all of whoni seemed to 
recognize something of agreeable and affectionate 
lamiiiarity in the appellation of Dr. Glynn. It 
should be added, that in contradiction to thedis* 
tance and. austerity, in some degree necessary, per* 
baps,, to the heads and seniors of a university. Dr. 
G}ynn was rems^kably kind.a^d obliging to bis 
- ; junioH 
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juniors, and would often invite young men to his 
apartments. I wish I could remember more par- 
ticulars concerning him. I know that he assisted 
both Mr. Bryant and Mr. Matbias in the Chatter* 
tonian CQUtroversy, but all my enquiries hoye not 
enabled me to discover whether he was the author 
of any other literary productions. Every person 
will remember the affectionate tributes to hb meril^ 
which appeared in the Pursuits of Literature*"^ 
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^ervitii paliere jtigum» toterabis nuqini^- 
latehus 1^68^ tunc omnia jure tenebi^ . 
Gfm {xtteris ret essd tui. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GILBERT Vr. 

7hE name of this personages occurs in variout 
parts of our manuscript ; but the scrap M'hich fol- 
lowSi did not seem unworthy of insertion, and ap- 
pears to have been drawn up with some care and 
pains. 

The celebrated Gilbert W. was also a contempo- 
rary. He has written his own life with some diffuse- 
ness, and he who writes this account is Hot disposed 
to controvert any of his assertions^ as they relate to 
himself. With respect to others, the case is very 
different He viewed every body, who at all pre- 
sumed to have opinions opposite to his own in mat' 
ters of religion, politics, or literature, with a jealous 
and a jaundiced eye; nor could it be easy in the^^ 

common 
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oMnHiQii laterecKirse of Mfe, ever to imet with t 
maa in these instances 60 inflexibly pertinaciouB. 
Our friend, it seems, and we use nearly his very 
words, knew him on his entrance into life. He 
knew him in life's progress, ki^ew him till within a 
Bear period to his dissolution. He was invariably 
the same ; petulant, fond of dispute^ ioipatient of 
contradiction, and estimating every one's talents 
and merits merely as they^ harmonized with, or op^ 
posed his own prejudices and propensities ; yet, in 
his character and conduct, he involved this singular 
contradiction — his demeanour in private society, 
was mild and urbane, and certainly un provoking; 
but the moment he took his pen in hand, he ap^* 
peared to divest himself of his customary garments, 
aod to clothe himself in storm and tempest^ hurling 
his thunderbolts like another Jupiter from Ida. 

His first appearance io the schools at Cambridge 
can never be forgotten. He had eiu:ited a general 
opinion of his superior abilities, and as his way^ 
wardness of temper was also universally known, ^ 
curiosity led numbers to hear him when he had to 
eu^tain the character of Respondent against three 
Opponents. All were surprised at his acuteness, 
and admired his dexterity, but all were oficnded 
with his petulance, and indignant at the as(»€rity 
of manner, with which he seemed to browbeat the 
Moderator. Most of the auditory in appearanee 

hftd 
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liad made op their minds, that he was a mao tutit 
to be belovedi but that he would certainly make 
some noise in the world. 

Our friend further wdtes, that in a very short in* 
.terval after this public exhibition of his talents, b^ 
met him at the roc^s of a common acquaintance. He 
>varmly expresses the astonishment he felt at perceiy* 
ing the same man, whose external carriage and de* 
•meanour bad in public so excited displeasure, enter 
into conversation and argument with a sort of mild- 
pess, which by the contrast looked like affectation^ 
jBut thus it always was, and this justice is willingly 
^ndered him ; that however reprehensible faU public 
principles, his asperity in political animosities, his 
want both of temper and judgment in his criticisms, 
his pertinacity of opinion, and the total absence of 
candour, nay, it may be said, of charity, in ht$ 
mieasuring all virtue and all knowle(^e by tlie 
standard of his own prejudices — yet when seen in 
the bosom of his family> he certainly appeared tt 
conduct, himself with the gresUest mildness. Nor did 
we ever hear of but one assertion to the contrary, 
but this is of such authority, that it is impossible 
not to yield it our assent. A learned and amiable 
judge, after the business of the assizes was over^ 
paid a visit to Dorchester jail, at the time when 
W. was there, most justly suffering the penalty 
pf an atrocious and abominable libel (le bad 
5 " not 
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not proceeded for into the interior of the pri* 
son, when he was annoyed by the loud complain* 
ings of a boy, apparently suffering from a severe 
beating. Upon enquiry, he found that it 'was 
Mr. W. indicting parental and perhaps salutary 
chastisement, on his son. Allowance may, how- 
ever, be reasonably made for the circumstances in 
ivhich he then was placed, and which might have 
a tendency to sour the benignity of bis temper. 
The impression, however, npon the amiable judge 
was, that such behaviour did not seem quite m 
character with the avowed principles of this friend 
of hum^n kind, this perpetual exclaimer against war^ 
and of fcvery species of severity of man against man. 
The above anecdote was communicated by the judge 
himself, who. witnessed the incident, and the gaoler 
said it was a daily occurrence. 

His system of educating his childnen was cer- 
tainly a little singular ; but as it is only in part de« 
tailed^ in our manuscript, it is impossible to decide 
peremptorily upon its merits* One thing is thus sp^ 
cified : — ^^ Calling upon him one morning when he 
resided at Hackney, I was shown into his library ; I 
there found him standing over one of his daughters, 
who wa^ not more, apparently, than fourteen ; she 
had a volume of the octavo edition of Clark's Homer 
before her. On my expressing some surprise, he 
desired me to examine her in Greek. I did so; 
' ' she 
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Sih& Ycsid 1^ few \b^ very readily, coivitmo4 th^m 
Mitbovit bfisitatioj^, knew the dcirivatiQP of t&e mpre 
cpxnpUcq^ted words, ^4 discovered a familiajr »c*. 
quaintance >viih tke Greek synta)^." • 

We i)ave §ijw;e laemd that j^ia yguag lady ba« 
invjiriabJy b^^n of the most amiable character. an4 
ipanners, and filled a wry useful and , houourable 
station in spcii^ty. , . . 

Our Se:^B|^nari^n ha^ at diff^^reut tiroes iat^r- 
<;ourse by letter with W* aud tbpugh tl?ey w^e noto* 
riously and aypwqdly at vaiiance, upon miany^ssen.T 
tial ^nd irpportant oiatij^r^ they liv^d for^ time pa 
terms of remarkably gopd fellowiship. It wa$ ^ 
length violeqtly brojcen a^uodw by W, never to b« 
renewed, and by the follpwing opcurreu.cet Our 
friend, as be repre§ei;tts the fact;, had beenior $QmQ 
time engaged in a literary wjork pf cousiderable eX', 
tenl;, and among qther communieatipng which he re- 
ceived from different friends, Mr. W. accommodatecl 
bixiB with a few menwranda. We are willing tp g^ye 
any share pf blarpe to our friendi which the «ever^3^. 
reader may th}nl^ proper to impute tp him; but ^ 
the pufelicatbn of this worlj, . the feyi^ notes tmns^, 
raitted tp km by Mr- W. did not appear pf auflSicieo^ 
ioiportauce tp d^mfand^ pr tp warrant, i^pecific w^ 
knpwledginent He, hpwcvei>; thpugljtt. far other'^ 
wise ; and, in the first ebuHitipn pf hip indignaJtlPW^ 
wrote Uie fpllo^wipg curipus epistle;— , . , 
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*^ Mr, W.'bw sew Mv. "r-^^-m^last puWicatiai^ 
la wbkiK ^mc^g other ftckoowl^dgmf^nt)^ th^re ^ 

therefor^ sets down Mr. for a coupplete bw^ 

l^ari^n, M actuated b^ sQoie dmrch ^Qd Jkii^g mo- 
tives, ftU of wb^:b> Qod be thaujji;^, mre coauog to 
«k «|)««dy iww in tbis country;" 

Jt j»iay b»a3k^ of tbQ9^ vvb9 updertfJ^ to 1^ 
the adwcateft of Q^ W/« ti^derneyi^ of bo^rt^ m4 
]^ii9¥Q}ea€e of (^od^^ by whot fa^Unsi^ be oould 
po^iibly b^ uiflqenced, wbefi be wrote tbe ^dv« 
i^Ote. Wbftt co^l4 be inteqd: by t^ 'senteooei 
*' iaflu$p<;^.by f^m^ qbiffcb ly^ jdug motives^ aH 
jpf wbiqbj God l?e tbw^ed, ^re ccmng. to a9p^4g 
mw m thi9 country/' 

A» Pr. JobuBOfi observed of Mdrew MUlw^ 
wbeii told th^'t 00 receiving the Uat portion of tb« 
•(iaoii9cript of tho diQti<;H3ary) he th^nl^ed Qod h^ 
toA done with him (Jobnaoo) ; ipo it may bo ob^ 
i«rf ed io the present io^twce. But for wbftt co<dd 
W. tbu9 piously tbaak his MaHep, usdess lor tbf 
hope which he enjoyed by anticip^4iop, that ht 
mgbt »oe tbo chujffh oyerturqed, md the img 
doMroyed; which, a^ tbe^e things coold »ot b« 
aQcoippli^ed without mafiy scenes of bloQd3hed ai^d 
diiery, mii^jtseew ^lifce creditable to the piety a^d 
^Huoaoity of hm who prayed tbM$ witb biimelt 

A mi^M^ frieiid, who bad much inftaence witb 
tmr ^if^f^s^wvmp 4Qd appc^evdy possessed tbe 
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inmt with W., kindly undertook to faeal the breach ; 
but it would not do— *he was implacable— and 
the Philanthropiat never forgave or forgot the sup* 
posed injury, 

" Of Porson there will be occasion to say a great 
Heal in another place^ but we are anxious to rescue 
his memory from an injurious and unjust aspersion 
cast upon it, in W/s Posthumous Letters to Mr. 
Fox. ' We shall then have done with Mr. W. 

In tho36 letters W. underbikes to give a character 
of Porson, who, by the way, had always a con-i 
tempt, which he was at little pains to conceal^ fop 
W.'s critical abilities. In this character, it is la- 
mentable to say, there is more truth than could 
be wished ; but when it is afl^hned that Porson wa» 
dull in conversation, it may be maintained that W. 
knew nothing of the man^ If it be true, as perhaps 
it may, that Porson never spent but one day af 
W.*s, it appears from his notes that our friend 
spent that day with him, and accompanied him 
thither. He well knew Person's sentiments of 
their host, and thought that he rather exerted 
himself more than usual on that day, and that the 
ieonversation on all sides was lively and interesting^ 
fie that as it may, Porson could on no account be 
represented as dull. If he did not like his com- 
pany, he would perhaps be silent ; but whenever 
he did say any thing, they must have been dull 
jbearers, who. did not immediately discern rays of 
- intel 
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intelligence, acuteness, and infonnation, ivhateyer 
the subject introduced might be. It is extremely 
difficult to account for W.'s thus committing him« 
$elf on the subject of Porson, and for his asserting 
what he tnust have been conscious at the time, it 
was in the power of so many persons living, to 
contradict and refute. 

On the whole, perhaps, the biographical sketch 
which W. has given of himself is agreeable enough, 
for it can hardly be expected that an individual 
should exhibit a representation of his own infirmi* 
ties and defects. Our ifriend certainly retained no 
particle of enmity against his memory, but there 
are niemorandums before us, from which it appears 
that the venerable Sylvapus Urlnin, Gent has ^t 
different times received letters from. W. of which, 
the spirit was to the full as harsh apd acrimonioqsii 
as that which has been transcribed above« t 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

^r? ITH respect to what follows in the pages ka- 
nediately succeeding, be who undertook to select 
§r0m, and place in sometiang like order, the scraps 
and memoraxiduois of the Sexagenarian, confesses 
that to hina the whole is perfectly pninteUigible* 

But as it is not ill written, and certainly alludes 
both to some extraordinary personage and very par* 
ticular events, it is inserted for the exercise of the 
sagacity of contemporaries, if any shall yet nmsiin, 
who can break the sphinx's bead. 

" How can I entirely pass over, or in what terms 

shall I reveal one of the most singular and extraor* 

Ndinary facts that ever occurred, but which in my 

time excited an universal fermentation in our uni* 

versity. A thousand feelings press upon my mind 

at 
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jkt the itmembrftnce of it^ each aiid idl tetuling tn 

restrain my t>6n from diffuse or circumsUntial de- 

scriptioa^ A star appeared in our horiEon^ brUliaiit 

as the sun of the morning ;'*--in a dire momeati^ 

when etery eye was expecting its increasing splen^ 

dour^ it suddenly sunk in nsgbt :-^but the night waf 

Apt etemai«-«^the star rose against still iUuitiinatei 

Cut e:itteftsiye sphere* I myself have repeidbedly 

basked among its rays, aind enjoyed its geaial 

traraith.'^The phenomenon exhibits oi^ of Ihost 

tery mre initancei> where the steady exertiona dT 

diligenGe^ prudence, atid eircumspection, aided by 

talents, tnd directed by genius^ rise superior to. the 

enormous pressure of disgrace and contempt: where 

a secret and latent vitality lurks ia the sap of flue 

blighted rose tree, whidi being transplanted 'to a 

genial soil, a balmy air^ duly watered and carefully 

watched^ the principle of life slowly and gradoallj 

circulates and Ivscends, and the sensois are finallyr 

Charmed and delighted with fragrance and witfai 

beauty* I forbear to toy biore/ but may in tiiia 

place not improperly introduce the f9llo\f}ng wma 

dote. \ . 

^' A young man of the cdlege remarkable rather 
{» his knowledge of dogs and horses, than fat tb^ 
brilliancy of bis literary attainmeiits, had inoBrroi 
^ dispkasure of his tutor. He was aent for to 
the tutor's apstrtment^ and after nmch expoMulatiui 

audi 
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lAid remonstxance, a Spectator was pQt Into his 
-hands, the longest paper selected, and he was or^ 
^dered, on pain of rustication, not to leave his rooms- 
till he should have rendered it into Latin* On his 
TCturq, in no very cheerful mood, he found in his 
rooms afriencL He immediately began his melan^ 
cbbty tale. ** Here,^" said he, " am I to be confined 
till the vacation,' for it will take me at least till that 
time, to complete the abominable task of translating 
this'etemal paper into Latin." His fir^nd desired 
him to compose himself, to sit down, take pen and 
paper, and write as he dictated* He did so, iind ia 
an mconceiveably sl\ort space of time the task Yihk 
accomplished. He did not, however, venture to 
take it to the tutor till the day following, and very 
great astonishment was even then expressed at so 
farly an execution of what had been imposed. Th« 
young man departed in high glee ; but he had nofc 
long been gone, before he was hastily sent for agam^ 
!• Yoiing man," said the tutor, " do liot make bad 
worse, by telling me a falsehood. I well know that 
this exercise is notof yonr own composition ; but I 
insist upon knowing who did it for you.** Thus on 
oomfmlsioH the name of the real author was of ne- 
cessity revealed The reader may guess the rest 
It was an early effulgence of that same brilliant star^ 
^faich set for a time to rise again with renewed and 
extended radiance. . ' 

i :> "The 
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^ The remembrance of this tutor excites a sigh of 
deep regret Nature oa the score of genius had 
done a great deal for him, study more. He was a 
philosopher, a poet, well acquunted with the clas- 
sics, an excellent linguist, a truly accomplished 
mlui.* Remarkable for his kindness to his inferidrsi^ 
more particularly €0 to those under-graduates whose 
means did not allow them the opportunity' and ad- 
vantage of private tutQtg^ JXo such, even beyond 
the precincts of his own college, he would himself 
supply the defici^ncy^ wiUiout ho^ or prospect of 
any compensation but their gratitude. How shall 
I relate the sequel. He has long ceased to anim^le 
and enliven his friendis, who loved him. He wa8« 
I. fear, too ardent a votary to that power, who of 
all the £Edbled divinities of Greece and Rome, treati 
bis followers with most unkindness, who repayi 
their libations with malady> their songs with degra^ 
ding infirmities, their triumphs with defeat — Peao^ 
to his ashes. — If ever man deserved a tear of sym- 
pathy, it was *** V 
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On peut troinr^r del lemmei tgi n^ontymm$ m 3% g^ 
fanterie ; mais il est rare d*eii trouver ^ui n'en aieiit jamab 
en qa'une* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

J^ PORTION of the Mamlaeript dow piMeMcd 
Itself not fk little perplexkig from the freqiieot erar 
9ttre9 and interlixiealionsi whilst not dddom, ih^se 
were a second time crossed out uith the pef^ as tf 
the writer could not exactly make up faitf laiwi^ 
whether the incidents noted should rem«n at all, 
or in wha( teroid they should be cxpresded. Thui^ 
for example, by holding up the paper.ta the lighl^ 
the words ** College .Pranks" were with some diffi- 
culty discernible. These had been erased, and for 
pranks, the word " Vagaries'' was substituted. This 
word also had been rejected, and, as appeared from 
the ink at no great distance of time, " College Fol-, 
lies" was inscribed in a larger hand, as if intended 
for the head of a chi^pter^ 

But 
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Bat of these « Pranks," "Vagaries/' and " Fol- 
lies,'' there were not many which seemed recorded 
for any other purpose than for the moralizing sen* 
timents and reflections which seemed to have accom* 
panied the recollection of them. The anecdote 
which follows, from the warmth and earnestness 
which the partly pleasing and partly pamful re- 
membrance, evidently excited in the writer, must 
long and sensibly have occupied his mind. It is 
communicated in substance thus. 

After about a year's residence in the university, 
an accident introduced him to the society of a 
lovely young widow, whose brother was a n* 
spectable tradesman,. but had occupations whid& 
occasioned him to be much absent from home. 
His sister kept hb house, and in her brother's ab** 
senee had many lively parties, composed princi- 
pally of females of the better class in the mercan- 
tile line, and of young gownsmen. He frequented 
her society, till a very strong attachment was mu- 
tually formed and avowed. Marriage, as it would 
have been the utter ruin of both parties, was never 
meotioned by either, but a tender and affectionate 
intercourse took place, which had subsisted foe 
many months, — [Here the manuscript has sucb 
blots and erasures, that many lines are totally 
lUe^ble.] — ^The narrative is afterwards thus re» 
aumed: — In absence they corresponded for a 

VOL, I. ijr lonf 
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. long time with the most unabated attachment^ 
when at lengthy (for tenderness is sharp-sighted) 
our hero fancied he perceived the style of his 
widow to be somewhat colder. Her letters were 
less frequent ; they now contained excuses for their 
brevity, and after a while they were altogether 
remitted. 

What he suspected had actually taken place^ as 
he had ample testimony on his return, after the long 
vacation in October. A young man, somewhat 
above his standing; who was remarkable tor, his 
personal confidence, for his wit and humour, and 
above all, for his gallantries, had addressed himself 
to the Fair Inconstant, even before she had known 
him who now complained of her perikly. He 
failed, however, in his attack at this time, and better 
fortune hailed our friend. The connection upon 
nvhom the new gallant was dependent and with 
whom he lived, (a learned and venerable clergyman) 
^as compelled by circumstances to reside princi* 
pally in the university. He artfully availed himself 
of this opportunity, and of her lover's absence, to 
renew the siege, and after close and continued 
assaults, he supplanted his rival. 

After some desultory remarks on female vanity 

^ and fickleness, of no great interest or importance, 

-the subjoined words occur in the margin in the 

form of a note, and evidently were written in a long 

interval of time after tUe anecdote itself. 

The 
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I'he sequel of the story of this iriy sucrdesrfal 
rival is not a little whimsical, nor cain a greater 
contrast be imagined between what he was, whenf 
he contended with me in calling 

£yes^ which are the frailest softest things^ 
Tyrants— Butchers— Murderers— * 

And what he is now ; between the levity, facetious^ 
ness, and improvidence of his youth, and his present 
severity, loftiness, and pride. That all should ac* 
knowledge and lament youthful indiscretions, 
jhould exhibit a contrary conduct, and, by exam- 
ple, encourage the young and the thoughtless to 
decency and rectitude of demeanour, is expedient 
and wise; but surely it is not amiable to be cited 
as an exemplar of rigorous austerity, of inflexible 
tenacity, with respect to the obsequiousness of 
inferiors; of a too severe exador of penalties^ 
inconsiderately incurred by the want of teflec* 
tion and experience. Such a transition, from con* 
templating with delight " eyelids where mahy graces 
sate,^' to minute and aristarchical animadversions 
on youthful freaks, might, one should suppose, have 
been somewhat checked by the knowledge and con- 
viction, that therie are still in circulation, composed 
by this now greatly exalted personage. Poetic 
Trifles and Levities, of which the mildest repre- 
H 2 sentation 
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s^ntation that can be given is» that they are prodi* 
^ously amatory. But let this pass ; this man is 
now i^ • ♦ *. 

Here again is a considerable hiatus in our MS. 
but it is impossible not to smile at the anecdote 
which succeeds, of which the substance is this : — 

One of th* tutors of the college was far from 
being popular^ and the principal reason seemed to 
be, that he was what was then denominated* '' a 
Tuft hunter ;" that is, one who prefers the society 
of a peer to that of a commoner, a lord to a baro- 
net, and proportions his obsequiousness in an ex- 
actly graduated scale of rank and dignity. It was 
understood that his Reverence was to dine with a 
young nobleman, more remarkable for the quantity 
of claret he could exhaust, than for the bnlliancy 
or variety of his intellectual attainments. The 
opportunity was accordingly taken to screw up his 
door so very securely, as to render admission by it 
impossible till the morning. Let the reader judg0 
of the sensations, wrath, and indignation of a ver; 
pompous man, returning at a late hour of the 
night, with perhaps as much wine as he could de- 
cently carry, in vain attempting to procure entrance 
to his apartment. After some persevering exer- 
tions, which were ineffectual, the porter was sum- 
moned, and with due examination, aided by nu- 
merous lights, the mischief was discovered. The 

conspirators^ 
9 
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conspirators, who affected to be roused from their 
beds by the noise which the catastrophe occasioqed^ 
assembled, with well* feigned commiseration, atid 
Ti^ith professed eagerness, to assist, and ultimately 
enjoyed the ii^icked satisfaction of seeing their plot 
fully accomplished, by assisting the unlucky and 
ilistarred tutor to get admission to his rooms, by 
vneans of a ladder placed against the window. 

The above nobleman, by the way, ought not to be 
passed over without a little further notice* He so 
far forgot in subsequent life the dignity of his ele* 
vated station, as to play the part of Pandarus to one 
greater than himself The beauty, however, of the 
lovely object in question, proved so irresbtil>lei 
that he fell a victim to it himself, and betrayed the 
txnst reposed in hiftu The circumstances have 
since been partially related by the lady herself and 
the whole would involve sufiident n^riaU for a 
jftMMt ottriott» novel. 



CSATb 
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Moer^teip stuUos praeteriiwe di^* 



. CHAPTER XVIt 

Q: H£ good humoured manner in which our Friantf 
relates a jest, succedsfuUy prac^sed upon himself^ 
shoe's that he enjoyed it alaio$t as much as they who 
contrived it.' Ue receive.i a card firdniua yo^og mnxij 
of higher rank and conntctibns than himself jram 
whom h^.bad just reason to expect such kn act of 
civility, in return for some good i^ce which be had^ 
btfpi^ he arrived at the university, an opportunity 
of rendering him. He accordingly accepted of the 
invitation to supper, which the card conveyed, ancf 
went at the appointed time. On his arrival, hf 
was introduced to a large party, all of whom weri 
perfect strangers to him, and appeared to look so 
strangely and coldly upon him, that he began to 
suspect what was really the case, that the invitatioq 
was a forgery, and that it was intended to laugh at 

him* 
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him. He made an effort to retire, but was pre- 
vented, and after a short interval, joined heartily in 
tiie laugh against himself. 

It appears from a loose memorandum, that our 
friend, notwithstanding his systematic regularity, 
and rigid attention and conformity to College dis- 
cipline, had once a very narrow escape from incur- 
ring the severest censure of his superiors, from 
-which accident alone preserved him. A thoughtless 
young man, of very eccentric character, had most 
improperly introduced a female of degraded fame 
and manners into his apartments, and with equal 
indiscretion had supplied her with liquor till she 
became ungovernably intoxicated, nor was he him- 
self a great deal better* About midnight, he so 
^r recovered his recollection as to wish to get rid of 
his unruly guest. This; however, was no very easy 
task. She refused to depart ; and when with some 
Violence he had got her into the quadrangle, she 
began with most vehement screams to utter the cry 
df murder. In this dilemma, the young man went 
and called up our friend, who with more good 
nature than considerateness, rose to assist him. 
The woman continued screaming, and when the 
tutor and some of the fellows appeared to see what 
was the matter, no other young man was visible 
but the subject of this narrative, pulling the young 
wqman with di^ulty along to the porter's lodge. 

Here 
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Here the advintage was experienced^ of a previous 
good character ; nothing else could have preserved 
him from disgrace and punishment He had the 
address to secure his friend from detection, and to 
save himself. His narrative was, that being dis-^ 
turbed by the cry of murder, he left his rooms to see 
the cause, and finding a drunken woman in the 
quadrangle alone, he thought that in propriety it 
became him to conduct her to the porter. Thui» 
however improbable it might sound, was credited^ 
and no disagreeable consequences ensued. 

The character and history of the young man, in* 
volved in the above foolish act of profligate incon*' 
sideratoiess, is so very singular, that many remarks 
^d anecdotes concerning him, subsequently occur. 
From these collectively, the following concise nar« 
rative was deduced 

His father died when he was yet a child. He 
was left to the guardianship of his mother, a 
very weak and foolish woman, at whose decease 
he was to succeed to considerable personal pro-: 
perty, and a clear unencumbered estate of about 
a tliousand pounds a yean Nothing could pos* 
aibly be better conditioned than this estate was ; 
it was a freehold, and compactly circumscribed 
by a ring fence. The youth's education was 
totally neglected, and he was suffered to da 
whatever lie pleased. When about sixteen,* he 

expressed 
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•xpregsed a great desire to go to college ; but as he 
was total); uninttFucted, except in the eommonest 
viBage school karniog, some consultation was ne« 
cessary about the most pretctieable means of ex^^ 
lending Im educatiop, and improving his knowledges 
|t occurred that there was a distant relation of the 
eame name, established io a curacy at the provin- 
cial towx% who might be glad to undertake hb in- 
^roductbn to the rudiments of Greek and Latin, 

This was accordingly done^ and after remaining 
imder his cousins care for about two years, my 
gentleman was removed to college, and by way of 
counsellor and gnardiai^ bis relation acccfmpanied 
him. However, be sopa threw oS all restrain^ 
and dashed boldly and micontrouled into all the 
irregularities and eiitravagance of the place* Whe* 
t^her he waited of mi to take any de^ee, does not 
i4S^pear } bvl certain it is, that in a very short period 
of time, Ihs profuieoesa vedueed his mother to the 
extremest dificttlty and distress, and matmally les* 
eeiied tbeit common ineome. In thb dilemma^ it 
iaia# tbou^ csxpedient thai he should ge abroad^ 
eed accordifiig]^y he depvte<) for the contiEient^ and 
fortunately for bi^ future sind declimng di^, with 
noiw yeuiOg men» of fortune^ two of whom have 
m^e fsade ^ distmguished figure in the political 
mOf Id. A short time was siuftcienfe to waste what 
»fliiiMM4elbi«prepeityi oad i» a very brief inter** 

val 
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¥al after his return to his native country, not a^ 
acr^) nor a single si^illing remained^ of all his vala«- 
-able patrimony. That the poor old mother died 
4n the utmost penury, it can hardly be necessary td 
6tate ; th/s son^ if he yet lives^ subsists on an annuity 
allowed him by his former gay companions, who in 
this in$tante assuredly did not verity what is usually 
asseited about the desertion of friends in adver^^ 
5ity« It remains to exhibit a slight delineation of 
bi& character. 

He was remarkably good-natured, even to excess. 
He would thoughtlessly give away the guinea which 
•was his last* With equal thoughtlessness he would 
Jborrow whatever he could obtain from others, 
without the remotest idea of returning it again. 
He once carried his mother to an inn in a provincid 
town, where he ordered a sumptuous dinner, and 
the most expensive wines. When the bill was 
|>roduced, though they went in their own carriage; 
it appeared that neither mother nor son had a six* 
pence in their pocket. They were relieved from 
the awkwardness of their situation by the writer of 
this narrative, who as he never expected, so did he 
never see a shilling of his money again. When 
young, and the talent was probably continued to 
him, the original of this portrait had an extraordi^^ 
nary faculty of exciting mirth, by the most unae- 
countable and unexpected^ salli^es. of humour and 

7 ridicule^ 
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the protection whicb he subsequently received^ 
whep he mpst granted it He bad aitnpst always 
pm aypwed disregard of what are Jnyariably rer 
specked as the decencies of life, *and would, with* 
put scruple, if asked by an old acquaintance where 
he was to be found, give his card at a common 
brothel, or at the lodgings of some celebrated 
pourtezan. At the same time he could assume 
the mildest iiianners, and conciliate the kindness 
pf the most timid and the most modest of the sex* 
][Iis ruin was certainly to be imputed to a neglected 
{education, and |he unpardonable indulgence which 
was shown him in his eaiiiest years. He doubtless 
had those qualities of heart, and those endowments 
pf intellect, which, if they had been directed, chast* 
IBped, and disciplined, by a skilful and experienced 
guide, would have rendered him as useful and as 
toniable, as he certainly turned, out unworthy of 
fuiy virtuous e^teemi 



CIIAC* 
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Attlae culmiae lubriccs 

Jte dukis satoret quies 
Obscuro positiun loco* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

jAl notable contrast to the precedii^ was anor 
tber singular \and eccentric character, a fellow* 
eoUegian of the some fitandiiig* He has been 
sli^tly alluded to in a forxner part of this narra- 
tive, and deserves to be yet further remembered* 
His father was a farmer of some respectability^ 
and he, as the eldest son, was allowed to choose 
his profession, which he was originally induced to 
make that of a linen-weaver. He toiled on year 
after year very inauspiciously ; he contracted, how-t 
ever, a fondness for reading, and at the age of at 
least thirty-six, took it into his head that he wQuld 
go to college, and be a clergyjnan. He accord- 
ingly 
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to^y converted his stock and moveables into money^ 
and wi& die assistance of a neighbouring clergy* 
man, got just Latia and Greek enough to pass ex* 
amination at college. 

He had calculated his means with such extreme 
precision, that-with the advantages he was to re*. 
ceive from being a Sizer, the sum of forty pounds 
was to cover the whole of his year's expences at 
college, and he never exceeded it. He was a man 
of mean abilities, but of indefatigable industry, and 
with no other help than such as the college lectures 
afforded, he obtained bis degree reputably. He 
limited himself in every particular as to tioie^ 
occupation, dress, exercise, and the minutest arti- 
cles of expenditure* For example, once a week 
he would invite some one to breakfast, once a fort* 
night to supper; whilst a hat, a coat, Sec. Sec. 
Would be made to last for two years each. He 
was much respected for his inoffensive manners, 
his coni^istency of conduct, his regularity and in* 
^ustry. 

Although he must unavoidably have accustomed 
himself to great privations, he was always cheerful; 
and often by the force, which greater experience 
gave to his remonsti-ances, deterred his younger 
companions from acts of inconsiderateness and 
folly. His great ambition was at length satisfied 
to the fulL He obtained orders, and a decent 

curacy. 
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ttittitj^ Here for many years he conscientiousl/ 
prcICtised the duties of his sitciation. Preferment 
be never sought^ nor if he had, with his humble 
pretensions, was he likely to haive obtaSned iti 
But his public ^irit was c6nstant and unwearied, 
add conceiving some Ibcal improvement of great 
importance to the provincial town, near which he 
resided, he made a very extensive circuit, princi- 
pally on foot, to solicit contributions for this pur- 
pose, from those who were able and disposed to 
bestow them. Nor did he rest till he had accumu* 
lated several hundreds of podnds, for the acepm- 
plishment of his iavourite object, which he vested 
in the hands of proper trustees. He died not long 
ainqe, at an advanced period of life, with the bles- 
sings of the poor, and the esteem of a respectable 
neighbourhood* 

Far; very far different, in fate and fortune, from 
the two individuals above described, was a cotem* 
porary of a different society, who (if any man evef 
had) had most abundant cause to bow before the 
s^ine of the divinity, who with such seeming ca« 
pricioi'sness, scevo Iceta negotio^ distributes her 
smiles and favours. His father was a respectable 
clergyman in moderate circumstances ; his educa* 
tion rather confined, but certainly in some private 
seminary. He went to the university with no papr 
ticular pretensions of talent, learning, or applica- 
tion; 
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tion; but he had a fine person^ and concifkdrt^ 
manners^ and it should almost seem that he trurted 
to these with greater confidence than to any of his 
acquired endowments. It was for a time doubtful 
ivhich of the learned professions he should assume, 
but he finally determined on the law. At this pe« 
riod, he was mild, unassuming, and generally ac- 
ceptable to his numerous acquaintance. He lived 
on the fair give and take system of equality, with 
those whose pretensions were not higher than his 
own, and partook of his bread and cheese supper 
with men of his own standing, with a good humoured 
cordiality. All at once he ceased to be seen among 
his quondam friends. 

On enquiry, it was found that his person and 
address had recommended him to the partial notice 
of a lady of very large fortune, acquired by indus* 
trious relations in commercial pursuits. The change 
had an extraordinary effect upon his memory. He 
forgot his former and humbler acquaintance. He 
acted the great man, at least in one part of the 
character, and in fact he really became one as to 
rank and station. All have their infirmities ; pros* 
perity is hard to bear, and minds, even stronger 
than that which distinguished the object of these 
animadversions, 'might be in some danger from so 
beautiful and splendid a prospect opening all at 
once upon them ; from being suddenly elevated to 
- the 
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the dignity of a senator, to large landed property, 
and a splendid establisbineot^ in exchange for a 
situation^ r^atively at leaa^ humble and iosigpifi^ 
cant* 
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Tarpeiaqi lim'en adora 
Prpnus et auratam Junoni cscde juvencam^ 
Si tibi contigerit capitis matrona pudici* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Still different, and for, very far Jess auspicioa8| 
was the fate of another of their coterhpbraries. His 
father filled the situation of an organist in a Pro* 
vineial town/ but had saved money enough to give 
hifrson a decent education, and establish him at 
the university, with the design of his taking orders. 
He passed through the ordinary course with an 
unexceptionable character^ in due time was admitted 
with some credit to his degree, was ordained sub^ 
sequently, and was elected fellow of the college. 
Most unfortunately for him, his exertions to procure 
what appeared to be an eligible curacy, in a very 
remote and retired situation, were but too success^ 
ful, and to this he owed his utter and irretrievable 
ruin. He was a well made, handsome man, of great 
good nature, and very agreeable manners. 
VOL. I. I There 
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There was, as ill luck would have it, another 
Potiphar's wife in the village ; he was exposed to 
^precisely the same temptations as the Joseph of 
Scripture, but unhappily did not possess similar 
virtue. He too easily fell into the snare. The 
connection was discovered, and a prosecution was 
the consequence* It but little availed biqa, that 
there was no pretence for the charge of seduction 
on his part, that the frail lady was the mother of a 
numerous family, that the husband was much absent 
from home, that opportunies to ^sail his firmness 
were studiously sought, and that pretences to have 
hiqi almost constantly in the bouse, were ingeniously 
invented, .Far heavier damages were awarded 
jagainst him than be was able to pay, and in conser 
quence, be absconded. The society of which h$ 
was a member, was but too well justified in with<- 
bolding the preferment, to which in his regular turn 
be would otherwise have been entitled ; and he had 
the mortifioation to live to see a generation almost 
pass over bun, and severally eqjoying, what if be 
bad but listened to the vgice of duty, or even of 
prudence, he would fully have participated. He 
was however permitted, and this was no small indul* 
gence, to retain the emolunienfcs of his Fellowship. 
The catastrophe of bis fortune and life was dis* 
a.strous; he took to drinkingl It is more than 
apprehendedi t^at notwithstanding bis collegiate 

o.ath| 
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oath, which was indispensable to the enjoyment of 
the revenues of his fellowship, he married. The 
woman was content to live with him, retaining her 
maiden name. He at length died prematurely, 
very much the victim of remorse, arising from hii 
accumulated irregularities. The moralist, with tears 
of pity and regret, might here expatiate on the de- 
structive consequences of one false step, on the 
entrance into life. Had this poor man been for- 
tunately under the protection, or within the sphere 
of the admonitions of some sincere friend and ex- 
perienced counsellor, he might have adonied the 
society which he disgraced, and benefited the sys- 
tem which he injured. 

** The subject of cotemporaries (such are our 
friend's remarks) is at an advanced period of life 
more painful than pleasing. Many of those whom 
we most loved and esteemed, are separated from 
tis to meet no more, but in another scene of things. 
Of the majority, perhaps, of the ♦rest, there is so 
much to lament and to regret, in the failure of 
their views and hopes, in their calamities, their fol- 
lies, and their errors, that remembrance presents the 
mind with a motley picture, where there is mordl. 
gloom than sunshine, more thorns than flowers.'* 

Th€^re was one fellow-^^collegian in particular^ 
who appears to have excited an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest in the writer of these remarks. 

1 2 U^ 
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He was of & studious and somewhat bdolent ch^^^ 
racter, perpetually proposing to fais f^ncy the tran-^ 
(^uillity and happiness, be flattered himself wit^ 
hereafter enjoying in the inarriage state, and in dq*- 
tnestic life. This was the constant theme of bia 
conversation, and the extremist limi|t of hii^ ^mbi*^ 
iion. 

He was connected with families who had ample 
ineans of satisfying his wishes, as far as reyenae 
was concerned, and accordingly, at no distant pe« 
pod after be was qualified to. receive them, Bene*, 
fices were bestowed upon bim, equal to his warmesi 
wishes. It is lamentable to detail th/e final con8e«^ 
quences. He married a woman without principle^ 
His flattering views of happiness in the domestic 
life, vanished in smoke, and if be yet lives, be Uve^ 
the scorn and ridicule of many, who were well war«» 
nnted in their prediction of what actually ensued. 

Another individual, of very superior talents, an4 
who bad many and various attainments, as well as 
the most pleasing and conciliating manners^, failed 
|n bis expectations of happiness, with still iQore 
provokipg perverseness. He had obtained consi* 
derable distinction at the university, and might, if 
he had thought proper, have succeeded to some^ 
thing far more substantial than mere University 
honours ; but he chose to marry, and unluckily b^ 
united himself to a person so infj^rior to himself iq 

♦ fducatiQ^ 
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education and acquirements, that when he retired- 
to his paternal inheritance, he found that he wanted 
a suitable companion. This induced him to plunge 
into business, for which, perhaps, of all men, he 
was the least qualified. He laid out the whole of 
his property in the purchase of great tythes in dif- 
ferent places. 

The consequence waS) that for the remainder of 
his life, he was perpetually involved in law-suits ; 
and though he was generally fight, and successful 
also, his spirits were harassed, bis constitution gra- 
dtually impaired, aiid his means exhausted. This 
estranged hiiA from his wife, soured his temper^ 
and finally shortened his days. He was imprisoned 
ii) the Fleet, where a lingering disease carried him 
oft*, and in his dying moments he had no other 
cohsotatioh than that which he received from his 
medicat frietfd, who, most fortunately for him, had 
known him intimately at college, and who took care 
with great benevolence, that the necessities of his 
miserable situation wi^re duly supplied. 



CHAF, 
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Fortuna saevd Ueta negotio. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Another CoUege anecdote presents itself in 
this portion of the manuscript, which, though ludi- 
cicous at first sight, terminated in a disastrous ca* 
tastrophe. There was a very respectable fellow of 
one of the minor colleges, who, in expectation of 
valuable preferment from his society, had formed 
a connection with a lady of his own years. Un- 
luckily, the incumbent, whose decease was earnestly 
expected, was one of those personages, of whom 
there are many, who exemplify the old proverb of 
" creaking doors," &c. The old gentleman thought 
proper to live a great while, nor did he at length 
take his departure, till the engagement had conti* 
nued for so extended a period, that the season of 
youth and manhood too, had passed away ; till the 
infirmities of approaching ^age excited discontent 
9Uid murmurings on one side, and wrinkles produced 

^ deformity 
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deformity on the other. The engagement, how^ 
ever, was now to be fulfilled^ and the day was ap« 
pointed for the marriage ; but on the morning of 
tbatday, the bridegroom elect was found dead in 
his bed, the victim of his own despondency, or 
perhaps reluctance from confirmed habit, to change 
bis ordinary modes of life. 

It would appear expedient to close this melan- 
choly catalogue, and revert to other subjects, but 
that the catalogue itself changes its aspect, and some 
examples, exhibiting a brighter contrast, assert a 
ciaim to notipe. Not all of those who entered the 
tlieatre of the great and bustling world nearly about 
the same period, terminated the exertions of their 
^outh and manhood, under auspices so disastrous 
and afflicting as some of those specified above^ 

'^ Memory brings back one in particular, who 
arrived at the most exalted station to which the 
profession on which he entered could possibly lead^ 
whose titles (if he yet survives) would occupy a 
spacious page; who basks in the sun-shine of 
royal favour?— patron of learning — protectoir of in- 
digence — rewarder of merit. How splendid, how 
enviable a pre-eminence! ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

At this portion of the manuscript, so many era- 
wres and substitutions occur, that the most perse^^ 
vering diligence and investigation can with difficulty 
make out, that there was some drawback to this 

highly 
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fat^Iy-toloared ralo^Bm ; sdme exipeetations ex-^ 
eited by thb same fllurtrious perscmage, widi 
f ^pect to th6 vfriteTf which nerer were fulfilled ; 
some promises made, which were neglected and 
forgotten^ At leasts towards the cotjclusioti o# 
what stems to have be^i a sort of chapter appro- 
priated to' the subject, these words are distatlcfly 
▼isible: — # ♦ ♦ « * Surely this wai cruet-^a 
▼ery moderate portion of that which was t6lu»- 
tarily placed within my view, altiiost wkHy my 
touch, would have satis^ed the * warmest wishes of 
tny heart — would have diffused cheerfulness and 
franquiUity around*a large and numerous circle of 
dependants-^would have soothed the sufierings of 
disease, and animated th^ languor of declining 
years. The purple light of hope, which beamed 
for a while with a steady brightness^ was suddenly, 
was abruptly withdrawn, nor could my own acti- 
vity, or the exertions of my friends, ever learn tii« 
cause/* 

But let us descend a while fi^om thb lofty e!ni« 
nence, from this perihelion^ where we are over^ 
powered, and in danger of being consumed by ex- 
cessive radiance. There ar6 gradations of altitude 
to which those beneath may look without being too 
much overawed, and from which those above may 
contemplate inferior objects, without the risk of 
being tertiginous. In preceding parts of this nar* 

rative. 
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iMke iHafii^ onincdt mm, totempotaeki 6t fhd 
-^Tfiter, bat^ bemi itafrddve^y as faHving.ariaeli.to 
£p]0copsl d^tj. I< remains to. speak of a fhw 
ctbef' kidiiridufeils^ ia l^eir day m& kiioWn and 
esteemed, aod rewarded whb oonseqwnt homivw 
iti their several lines of life. 

Of toe iii particuktf, is i^ tt^ith a boA Of sorpfiM 
remarked in our maaMseripl^ that '^ he U Pcft jet i* 
Judge/' There was a large family of them, but 
the mdividual of whom mention is here made, was 
the only son. The mother had formerly been in no 
higher a condition than that of a mantua-maker; 
the father was a land-steward to different men of 
fortune. In this situation he saved considerable 
-wealth. The son was sent to Eton, where he was 
contemporary with Porson, and tbe writer has^fre- 
quently heard him remark, that on his first going 
to Eton, Porson by no means was distinguished 
above other boys, either for parts or application. 
The subject of this article, however, made gteat 
advances in classical learning, and left Eton for 
the university, with a very high character as a sound 
scholar. His reputation was progressive at college, 
and he eminently distinguished himself on taking 
his degree. He chose the profession of the law, 
nor was it a great while^ before he rose to a con- 
siderable degree of practice. There was no pro* 
fessional honour to which he might not have aspired, 

but 
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bot diat he taok a perverae line in politics^ and 
contrived, as fer as political interest and influence 
were concerned, never to be on the riglit side. 
He has however invariably preserved the most un* 
impeached character for integrity, abilities, and pro*, 
fessional knowledge, enjoys a most extensive and 
lucrative practice, and is highly regarded and 
esteemed by all who know hiou 



CBAF« 
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Jus est mm, nunc strato squore blandirij nunc procellis 
ac fluctibus inborr^scere. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

jAlN insertion here occurs in the manuscript^ 
which has the appearance of having been written 
Bt a subsequent period^ and introduced in this 
place, as if to preserve something like chronological 
accuracy* 

** The man of whom a concise account is now 
about to be given, in every respect, whether we 
consider his talents, his virtues, or his fortunes, 
merits a more circumstantial detail, and a better 
biographer. His father was a very respectable 
tradesman in a provincial town, where he arrived 
at honours, bestowed only on the most eminent and 
most opulent citizens. However, from some cause 
w other, when he died,, his property was found in- 
adequate to the maintenance 6f a son atid pL 
daughter. The son was destined for the law, and 
placed with an eminent attomeyi but soon be- 
coming 
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comiog tired of the drudgery of tbe desk, he went 
into the army; and the daughter was taken under 
the protection of a wealthy family, firom which she 
afterwards happily married. The person of whom 
we are speakbg had a commission in the Marines^ 
and was in all Lord Rodney's celebfated battles» 
He has been heard to describe with extraordinary 
pathos and effect as the sublimest spectacle, and 
at the same time tbe most terrible, he ever witnessed, 
tbe blowing up of the seventy-four Spanish ship in 
the battle with Don Langara, in Che £ay of Gibraltar^ 
He served as Lieutenant under Captain Macbridi^ 
In tbe Bienfaisant A detachment from this slbip 
was employed to take possessiitn of the Spanish 
Admiral Langara. Langara was pleased with tfit 
courtesy and gallantry of this young man, Biid bA 
acquaintance, indeed friendship, took plao^ of 
which he reaped the advantage almost twenty years 
afterwards* 

He was, when on some military service, takea 
prisoner in the Mediterranean, and brought to 
Langara, wlio immediately recognized hk qoon* 
dam acquaintance, and offered him every indul* 
gence in his power. iThe Englbhman requested 
tiiat his papers might be preserved without injury, 
which his official situation rendered highly impor- 
tant The request was not only complied with, 
but after treating him with tbe greatest kindness 
and hospitality, Langara gave him his release. 

finding 
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Finding, that in spite of aU hb activity and ex^ 
ertionsy promotion in the department of the Marines 
was very tardy and very precarious, he quitted this 
line of service. He afterwards went to the West 
Indies with General Bruce, as his Secretary. His 
gentle tnd conciliating manners made friends 
whoever he wenti and he was recommended by 
Creneral Bruce to hb relative Lord Elgin, who was 
$hen £a^b Minister at the Court of Brussels. 
On coming over to England with dispatches^ he was, 
in an evil hour to him, introduced to the patronage 
of a very great man ; from which patronage flowed 
all the trpufaSed waters in which be was ever after* 
wards immersed, and fmally sunk. 

He was much too honeist and simple for a court. 
His talents were dbcemed and aclpiowledged— hb 
H)annQr3 were admired ; but hb incorruptibility 
yvzs his ruin. He was appointed, with certain co- 
adjutors, to a very responsiible situation in a foreign 
country. He had various accounts of foreign Princes 
to cheeky and, in the simplicity of his heart, con* 
ceived that hb first duty was to watch the interests 
of his country. In the accounts of one foreign 
Prio^ \i0 detected a trifling error of ISOO/. With 
great delicacy and respect, he ventured to commu* 
iiicate the circumstance to his Highness. Sir, re-i 
plied the Prince with great indignation, did you 
ihini^ I w»8 bred in a counting house? In shorty 

the 
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the evidence of bis probity, and of the want of it 
in those with whom he acted, is alike irrefragable : 
nor have the accounts in which he was concerned 
with others, to the amount of more than half a mil- 
lion, ever yet been duly balanced. 

Whilst abroad, he was much noticed by Sir 
Charles Stuart, brother to Lord Bute, who had the 
command in Portugal. This gentleman was so 
much impressed with the accuracy and excellent 
precision in which his military accounts were kept, 
that be wrote home in his favour, and recommended 
the general adofition of his plam 

He embarked with the fleet under Lord Nelson, 
when he went to Egypt, but separated from him at 
Marmora, and went to Constantinople. Here he 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Elgin, and tra- 
velled through Greece with Mr. and Mrs. Nesbit^ 
parents of Lady Elgin. 

On his return to his native country, he gave a 
memorable example of the most inflexible integrity, 
which nevertheless served to embitter the remainder 
of his life. He was required by some individuals 
with whom he was connected in service, to do that 
with his and their common accounts, which it may 
be presumed they thought compatible with recti^ 
/ tude^ but which to him seemed disreputable and 
. dishonest. Notwithstanding repeated importunity 
of friends, the most flattering invitations, and splen- 
did 
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ilid promises^ he contioued firm and immoveablei 
and pertinaciously resisted every effort and every 
offer. As his seeming obstinacy had a tendency to 
implicate some individuals of high station^ in what 
ivouid have had but an awkward appearance, if any 
parliamentary enquiry had been set on foot^att^npts 
were made to prevail upon him to accept of a lucrap 
tive appointment abroad. But this also he con- 
stantly refused, from the manly impression that it 
ivould look like shrinking from the investigation of ' 
truth; and he also thought that artifice, frauds and 
9elf-interest, might be exerted in his absaice, to do 
that. with respect to his accounts, which never could 
take plao^ when he ivas presei^t to explain or 
refufce. 

But the continued vexation and chagrin arising 
from this perpetual contest with eager and powerful 
opponents, added to the effects of laborious service 
4n hot climates, at length had a serious effect on his 
strength and constitution. He retired from the 
noise and tumult of the metropolis to his native 
place, where he flattered himself with the hope of 
spending a few tranquil years with a daughter 
whom be loved, and in the society of a. few friends 
whom his spirit, bis integrity, and his accomplish* 
snents bad conciliated. But it was unfortunately 
too late-rhe died in the interval of a few months 

after 
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after tiie last ol^ect of bis wishes was placed withki 
Us view. Few la^ieated faim more than he who 
pays this affisdicmate/ though fleeting tribute to lua 
memory. His mind, as has before been remark^, 
was uprightness itself; mid though in many hard 
fought contests, both by sea aqd land, he ind givo) 
tiie most unquestionable proems of his bravery, h^ 
was partieularly mild, gentie, and unassuming^ He 
bad withal, a remarkably fine taste in the art?, and 
§or paiQting more particularly; and having pre- 
ceded the great ravager Bonaparte, and his myrmi- 
dons, in his excursion to Italy, he, by hcmest means^ 
though for perhaps Uttte money, obtained sdme 
very choice and valuable curiosities of art^ botli in 
sculpture and pamting, from the finest galledtis at 
^ome, and the most splendid eoilections of Naples, 
as well as in other places. 

Several of tibese specimens adorn the best Col- 
lections in this country. One of them in pan* 
ticular, strongly exemplifies the perverse fortune 
which seemed invariably to accompany him. The 
picture he most valued mad esteemed, was onis 
from the Villa Albani, at Home. It was indeed 
exquisite, and, as since acknowledged, the un- 
doubted production of a very great master. Un- 
fortunately for its owner, circumstances required 
a supply of ready money ^^^f-He trusted to the force 

of 
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nf te^x£k ciiid natare, and so confided in the intrmsic 
merits WEd obvious excelleoce of the compositiociy 
that he sent it without any sort of restriction or re^ 
tferve, to a celebrated auction-roonu He was too 
proud and too honest, to resort to the usual 
methods on such occasions, and left his picture to 
its fate. On its exhibition, the dealers affected 
doubt and suspicion as to its being a genuine pic- 
ture of the master to whose pencil it was assigned; 
and this so far prevailed, that an opulent trades- 
man, from the pure emotion of feeling, and the im- 
pulse of natural taste, was allowed to carry off the 
prize for the small sum of three hundred pounds. 
But the picture had excited curiosity; and these 
same dealers, on its being removed beyond their 
reach, went to visit and examine it again. — It is not 
long since, that one of these gentlemen sent to offer 
twelve hundred pounds for the picture, which was 
refused. 

Not unworthy of recital with respect to this 
personage, is an accident which once happeiled to 
bim, and which nearly cost him his life : 

He was on a shooting party with an old general 
officer, and in a spot, access to which they mutually 
presumed could not properly be denied them, in 
beating a small covert, our young friend (for such 
he then was) trod upon a man-trap, which caught 
bim in the leg. He was unable to €|xtricate him* 
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telf, but luckily his friend was at no great diatanoa. 
By their joint effiirte he was reteaaed, bat he was 
most severely lacerated, and it was a very long 
time before he efiectually recovered. But let us 
now turn into another path* 
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Partes nftemquflbus eniditi homines ceoseri vet maxune 
colentj sait^m ut e multis aliqiias afferamus^ simt^ acuta in* 
veiitio;^ rei obscurae explication iaveterati eiror^s depulsip^^ 
nndtijuga lectio^ locoram in priscis scnptoribus porrup* 
torum emeodatio^ diceipdi ^legantia et nitorj atque alia Ifh , 
c^gnata. 



CHAPTER XXL 

X HE|tE was another considerable person, of 
precisdy the same standing in whose progressive 
ireputatioi^ our Sexagenarian appears to have taken 
|it liyely interest 

He was born of respectable parentage, in a pro- 
frincial tpwn, who, however, bestowed no better 
education upon him, than the grammar school of 
this same town afforded. He was accordingly 
transplanted tp the university, unaccompanied by 
that eclat, with which young men are often intro-^ 
duced from public schools, with inferior preten-p 
sioiis both of learning and abilities^ He was soon, 
however,^ distinguished ; and the progress to bial 
^egree was marked by the general prediction, that 
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be would attain the highest honours. In this in« 
terval, and in the cours? of the university exercises, 
the writer of this sketch became acquainted with 
him, and was greatly impressed with his acuteness 
and ingenuity. The prediction concerning him 
was verified to the fullest extent — He was in the 
very first class^ and arrived at the summit of his 
literary ambition^ 

He did not wait a great while for the usual test!* 
mony of the approbation of his college ; but not 
long after he had obtained a Fellowship, partly firom 
infirm health, and partly firom the desire pf e^* 
tending his literary acquisitions^ be went abroad. 
-Jiow successfully he obtained one at least of his 
ebjeotf 9 literary reputation^ has^ been demonstrated 
by some of the most learned and valuable work9 
which modern times have produced* 

Learning, however, in the abstract, does not 
always lead to independence; aqd the person of 
whom we are speaking, was perhaps principally in* 
debted for his subsequent elevation in life, to a^ 
political work, in which it is far fi*om easy to decide 
which is most entitled to admiration, the force of 
its argument, or the auspicious period which was 
selected to introduce it The Frenph Revolution 
had begun to circulate its venpipous and destructive 
poison through the different states of Europe, and 
through Germany in particular. To effect this with 

greatcf 
3 
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gi^ater certainty, the powerful engine of the ptess 
l¥as but too successfully employed. And as this 
country was from the very beginning the fir m^ un* 
shaken opponent of French pfinciplesi all the 
powers of argument, of misrepresentation^ indeed 
of falshood, were exercised, to debilitate the influ- 
ence of England, to assigti undue motives to all itft 
public acts, to shake its alliances, and impair its 
credit. 

Fortunately at this time^^this momentous time^ 
an Englishman was found in Germany, who had 
the patriotism, the spirit, and the sagacity, to vindi* 
cate his country from the hostile attacks of the 
mischievous hireling writers, in the interest of 
France^ and who exercised with superior skill, in the 
cause of truth and justice^ weapons which the re* 
volutionists and their crew had sharpened and em>- 
piOyed for the basest and worst of purposes. The 
^ork in question was published in German at 
Leipsic, (since so memorable for the discomfiture 
and overtiirow of Bonaparte) in the year 1799y and 
uot only vindicated Great Britain from the foul 
ilanders of the German Journalists, either in the 
absolute pay of France, or meditating similar 
anarchy at home, but proved incontestibly that a 
rupture with France, was a thing unavoidable on 
^e part of this couotryi 

Such 
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Such Is the force of truth, and such was the 
power of the writer's argmnents, that the first and 
most distinguished Revijews in Germany, the A^« 
meine Literdtur-Zeitung, the Gottingen Rcvieir, 
iand even the famous Mn Gens, acknowledged that 
the point proposed, was fully established, and Great 
Britain &irly vindicated from th^ calumnies di- 
rected against its Ministera. That such a pro- 
duction would secure for its author a favourabla 
reception on hi& return to England, comld hanUy 
admit of a doubt. Accordingly, on his revisiting 
his native country, he was without delay introduced 
to Mr. Pitt, through the medium of ibe Bishotp of 
L. He had an kmnediate mark of ministerial 
favour conferred upon him, which he is still per- 
mitted to retain, with a promise of succeeding ia 
reversion taa dignified and lucrative appointment, 
^hich he now fills with tlie highest reputation. ^ 
. The subject of politics^ however, seems to have 
been forced upon him by locd and. peculiar circum- 
istances ; the Natural bias ef his mind, and his stu- 
dies, had a very diSerent direction. . The most ce- 
lebrated Theological writers on the Continent had 
exercised his talents, and occupied his time so 
effectually, that the result was the publicatten of a 
work, which no scholar would choose, and no theo- 
logical studgit ought, to fea withotit Others 

equally 
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equally important and valuable, in the strict line 
of his profession, have succeeded; and whether his 
profound erudition, his sagacity in detecting en*or, 
his subtilty of disputation, or his facility of writing, 
be considered, there are but few authors of mo- 
dern times who can submit to a competition with 
him. He bears, however, his faculties meekly ; and 
though in a very lofty situation, hb manners are ex* 
tremely conciliating without the smallest symptomti 
of superciliousness or arrogance, even towards his 
opponents. 



CHAP# 
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Illud magis \trtof ne ignorans vemai iter ^lori«^ gloii^ 
t>suni putes^ plus te titiiini posse quam onmes, et metui a 
civibus tuis quam diligi, malis. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

When the mind contemplates a number of 
young men assembled at the University, with va- 
rious talents, propensities, and pursuits, upon a 
footing of local equality, and communicating with 
one another on terms of greater or less familiarity; 
and again, after an interval of half a century, make» 
enquiry into their relative condition and con- 
nections; how wonderful a contrast is exhibited, 
and what food is administered for deep and serious 
reflection! 

These pages have already detailed some, it is to 
be hoped, not uninteresting examples of un- 
expected elevation, as well as of extraordinary and 
melancholy depression, to say nothing of the dimi- 
nution of the long, long catalogue, by the resistless 
ravages of deatli. On/e splendid instance of suc- 
cess 
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cess and temporal prosperity has already been de« 
tailed. Here, however, was nothing to shock pro- 
bability. The advantages of birth and splendid 
connection accompany a man through life, and he 
must be eminently deficient in talent, sagacity, or 
prudence, who does not in his progress through the 
world, turn them to adequate account. One fa- 
vourite of fortune remains to be introduced to no* 
tice, who possessed no hereditary advantages, but 
who, meeting with a ladder placed against the 
Temple of Greatness, boldly ascended step by 
step, till he triumphantly reached, and remained 
enthroned, at the summit 

It is sometimes exceedingly convenient to deal 
in the article of " Supposes.'' It is a very useful 
word to a lively fancy, and supplies many a chasm 
in an imaginary structure, which would seem muti* 
lated, imperfect, and deformed, without it. It is 
adopted on the present occasion, because it will 
appear to many the most suitable. — ^The facts are 
so contrary to the ordinary chances of life, that they 
mho are not in the secret, may be inclined to be- 
lieve them ^^ suppositions'' altogether. 

Suppose, therefore, good and gentle reader, a 
tchoolmaster, established in a country town of no 
great celebrity, but which still furnished him with 
so much employment, that attention to hb business 
enabled him to educate his two sons at a public 

school. 
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ftchbol. Suppose ttiid gpod tnan to die, and bis 
widow again to marry respectably, and settle finally 
in the metropolis. Suppose the elder son, though 
of infirm health, to marry a woman of large for* 
tune, a valetudinarian like himself. — ^It is no ex* 
travagant effort of imagination to ccmceive both of 
these personages to pay the debt of nature^ and the 
surviving brother to become the inheritor of the 
possessions of them both. Here we appear to have 
advanced a few steps up the ladder. 

Now then, let us suppose the surviving brother 
called to the bar, and, by abilities and assiduity to 
which the bar has affixed a jocular nanle, to ob« 
tain progressively a coni^iderabJe practice.?— Are 
we not mounting still higher? Now, then, leC 
us picture to ourselves a great, a very great man, 
possessing the disposal of seats in a certain assem* 
bly, usually understood to display the most inviting 
avenues to fame and fortune. Fancy this ^eat 
man, in perplexity from some unexpected accident 
how to supply the loss of a friend^ vacating one of 
these seats, with an individual, who by no means 
miist be inferior to his predecessor in obsequious 
attention to his patron's political interests, his in- 
tentions, and injunctions. Accident, the veriest 
accident, might introduce the practitioner of the 
law to huggery of another kind. — What think 
you now^ good people ? are we not in a fair way to 

get 
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get td the top of the ladder^ Conceive us, tbeti^ 
peroQaoeEitly fixed in this same honourable assem- 
bly ; and a combination of talent and diligence, a 
proper degree of well-timed flexibility, with a due 
proportion of smiles and bows^ may easily be sup-^ 
posed to accomplisl) all the rest* 

But that which is to succeed, can surely never be! 
mpposed. Can it be supposed, that one so favoured 
by a concurrence of fortunate events, should treat 
with neglect those to whose interposition and^re* 
commendation, he immediately owed his greatness ? 
Can it be supposed^ that he was detested by bis de- 
pendants, for the most unrestrained insolence and 
intolerable arrogance? Can it be believed, that the 
friends and play-mates of his boyish days, equals to 
him inability, far, very far superioi* in merit, shouki' 
be codtumeliously kept at an awful distance, some- 
times oppressed with an assumed condescension, at 
others disgusted at unconcealed haughtiness? Can 
it be imagined, that when local circumstances 
assigned to him a division of influence and autho- 
rity, in conjunction with individuals of high here- 
ditary rank^ he should, proudly assume a pre- 
eminence ; should direct, dictate, issue his imperial 
fiats,' mandates, and decrees, and make all* bow be- 
fore his golden image ? 

Will it be believed, that, as the Chinese cere- 
monial requires^ the head of him admitted to the 
♦ Royal 
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Royal presence to be knocked nine times against 
the floor, and ^ ere this obeisance once, and once 
only, omitted, it is deemed high treason, and re- 
quires the utmost severity of punishment ; so from 
the lack of some such attentions to thys high and 
mighty pei^son, there are many individuals who have 
reason to deplore, in bitterness of sorrow, their 
unpardoned inconsiderateness ; and can ascribe their 
ruin to nothing, but the seeming want of reverence 
to his consequential importance ? 

No, no, no, none of these things can possibly be 
within the reach of the wildest suppositions ; they 
can only have existence in the chimerical dreams 
of the most extravagant fancy. Nor will it ever 
obtain a moment's credit, except indeed a similar 
representation should be made from ♦ * • * 

But here prudence bids pause— ^ 

Securus licet ^neam rutulumque ferocem 
Committal: nulU gravis est percussus Achilles.. 



WAT. 
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Tollimur in ccelum curvato gurgite^ et idem 
Subducta ad manes imos desidimns unda. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

jl^ ROM such princes of the people, let us once 
more descend to notice an individual, whose for- 
tunes indeed were very different, but whose abili- 
ties, although exerted in contrary pursuits, were 
not at all inferior, and whose peculiarities were 
Qf the most singular and striking kind. His father 
followed the occupation of a sadler, in a town of 
considerable eminence in a remote province. The 
family consisted of this son and two daughters, 
who, on their father's decease, found themselves 
left with a very scanty provision. The young man 
bad a taste and turn for learning, to gratify which 
thl^ more easily, he went for some years to the 
continent, where, among other attainments, he so 
acquired the manners, singularity, and even gri- 
9)ace of the people, among whom he sojourned^ 
that on his returi) the Agnomen of Abb6 was spon- 

laoepu^y and uniyersally given him* 

He 
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He subsequently became a member of tl)c uDi« 
yersity, where he was inwriably respected for his 
talents, his diligence, and his learning, and a^ con- 
stancy laughed at for his eccentricities and whim- 
sicalities of manners. He tqok orders with very 
little prospect of any preferment, but by a rigid 
economy* added to some trifling literary employr 
nient, he managed to n^ake a respectable appear- 
ance. At a very early period, he distingqisbed 
himself for his profound and accurate knowledge 
as a Cambist, in mattery of comn^erce, exchanges, 
and specie, and became ah avowed opponent of 
Dn Price,- and others of that cla$s. A nephew of 
the celebrated Dr. Price, who wa? ^ di^^nting 
minister, and of considerable abilities, resided ir^ 
the neighbourhood of our Abb^, and similc^r pur- 
suits and propensities had introduced a familiar 
acquaintance between them. At thi^ period. Dr. 
Price's nephew was well known to be a writer in 
the Monthly Review, and in a country town, thi^ 
was a circumstance which conferred a sort of local 
dignity and importance. 

The subject of this article had printed some Tract 
or other on his favourite topic, in which Price and 
his friends were not mentioned in the terms of 
respect, to which thjs relative of one of them thought 
t]iey were entitled ; and the consequence was, that 
in a subsequent .Review, the publication above 

alluded 
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alluded to was handled with no common severity. 
There was no difficulty in imagining the author, or 
if there had, this was removed by the person at-^ 
tacked, who found an opportunity of seeing the 
manuscript of the offensive article. This he thought 
was a grievous and unpardonable violation of the 
law's of confidence and honour, and the conse* 
quences which ensued, though somewhat serious, 
border on the ludicrous. 

The aggrieved person called as usual upon his 
quondam friend, and requested his company to 
tafce a walk. TUs was complied with without he- 
sitation. When they had proceeded to some dis* 
tance, and came to a retired spot, the critic was 
noi^ ^i\jt astonished, at seeing his companion strip 
to his shirt, and ivith many and bitter re^roaches^ 
insist upon sadsfaetion for the baseness and trea- 
4:hery with which he had been treated. 

Remonstrance and expostulation was in vain, and 
there was no alternative between submitting to a 
hearty drubbing, or standing upon the defensive. 
'the result was, what not unfiequently happens in 
similar cases, the ofiending person, who was the 
more athletic of the two, proved the^ conqueror, 
and the mortified and discomfited author retired 
from the contest with one of his ribs broken. 
Another adventure in which he was engaged, and 
from which he did not escape with much brighter 
}aurels> seems worthy of being recorded. 

A family 
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A family of rank and opulence had tbtk villa at 
a short distance from the Abba's residence. They 
bad a taste for learning, and, were remarkable for 
the distinction which they paid to literary charac* 
ters. They were seldom without some more or 
less eminent individuals in their house^ and among 
others, they always treated the Abb6 with parti* 
cular kindness. The lady, however, of the mai^ 
sion had rather a propensity to what she ccN3sidered 
as innocent mischief, and would often amuse her&elf 
at the expence of her guests. 

One evening the party was kept up till a very 
late hour, by the recital of ghost-stories, to wbidi 
our hero had listened witli extraordinary attention. 
On returning to his apartment, and ruminating 
upon what he had recently beard, he thought he 
perceived something like motion in the countenance 
of an old family picture. He was a little startled» 
but on looking more attentively, he evidently saw 
the eyes of the picture open and shut, and at last a 
loud groan was uttered. He could bear it no 
longer, but rang his bell, and running out of bis 
room, made the old staircase reverberate with the 
cries of thieves and murder. The family, who 
were prepared for the event, all assembled, with 
well feigned astonishment and sympathy, to he^ 
the cause of his alarm, and to search bis apar^** 
ment 

Whep 
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Vttitii wi edaircissement took place, it appeared 
&8tt the hea!d hM been tak6n out of an old picture; 
arid a groota; property instructed to act hii part, 
was placed behind the tapestry^ 

Otfe of these jests wal^ however carried rather 
too far, arid threatened i much moire serious ter* 
niiciatioa. A young lady, of somewhat m«iculine 
itpp^arance, and less polished manners, which in* 
duced the belief that she had more courage than 
tlie event demonstrated, was upon a visit at ibc 
bous6. On going one night to bed, she perceived 
the bolster and pillow rise gradually, and elevate 
her to a considerable height. She ga^ef a lOud 
licream, and felt into a fit, from which she was 
with difficulty recovered. But to rislufn to our 
Abb^. 

After a tedious apprenticeship as a curate, he o&» 
tEuned at length a small living, oti which he ftttjK 
ceeded' to reside. What often happens in similar 
cireum^tsCnces^ happened also in this. His esta* 
blbhment cooisisted of one maid- servant, plain, 
^orant, and of the very meanest extraction ; her, 
liiowever, he thought proper to marry. The con^ 
sequence was a numerous family, snd the m63t 
deplorable poverty. This latter evil, he attempted 
in some ^ree to palliate, by the exercise of hit 
pen in the pitirticular branch ofjscience for which 
he had loo^ been Justly eminent Nor waB it wholly 

TOJ,. h X without 
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without saccess. ("pilyDately for him, he had 
soin^ cbpnectioi^ with the conduotor of a literary 
journal of extensive circulation, wbp knew hi^ me-. 
ritSy and availed himself of his taleitts apd indqstry^. 
The particular proofs in this. way^ and through t^tid 
channel, which \vere exhibited of bis knowledge, 
as a Cambist, attracted the notice of a very distin- 
guished individual, who had the dispositipn as well 
as the opportunity, qf qncoiiraging and rewarding, 
literary merit He was accordingly introduced ta 
this personage, and ajt no great dist^^nce of time^. 
presented to a piec^ of preferment so considerable^, 
that it held out to him the hope, of passing the re* 
inaindec of his life in ease cud tranqMiJlity, H», 
died^ however, if npt prematurely, at least before 
be effectually enjoyed the benefits of his new sjitua* 
tion. For his wife and family, there could be but 
a very scanty provision^ The active bene vojence. 
of a friend, promoted a subscription for them, but 
this could not be of any great magnitude or im- 
portance^ 



chap; 
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^ Kon tu sets BacChae BaccKanti si velis adversario^ 
Cx irisanV msaniorem facies^ feriet saepius^ 
Si' obse^iere^ uua resdvas plaga; 



CHAPTEE XXIV^ 

!M£NTiaN hw beforerbeen made of the Abb^sl^ 
two>sist^ns. The character of one of themwaa^^sa 
¥sry siagular, and faer fortanes so* bordering oiv 
theiTonieintie, ithat theyi ooght not efitirely tb be 
pused ow*' 

Tfae^irters at firait'kttpt a school for youtig Udii^sr^^ 
and ' a» • they vreve tileV^i and acccHtdpliihed; andl^ 
prt>n]i8ed sametiiihg of refinemaity beyond thtf 
ordinary tevri of provincial sbhools^ the^ %vere fo^ 
a time very^successfoU But it ia more than prdi<^ 
bable that this success was interrupt^ and finally* 
destroyed by the wayward and very eccentric cha* 
raoter aiod conduct' of the youagei*^ She was of 

' . • ' ' 

* In^alliiaipntpthc^BacehotiaiiaiivoBieii, who a*-*«ic epeiy 
ooe? ttiey mt wiA a Tbj«i«a^ -n^^ *^> ^7 will hjfc the 
eftener. 

X-St the 
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the ^olstancraft school, a great stickler for the 
dignity of the sex, and the rights of women. She 
was an authoress, a poetess, and afterwards an 
actress. She exhibited the remarkable phsnomenop 
of representing qn the st^, the principal character 
in a tragedy written by herself, which nevertheless 
was damned. She printed a volume of poems by 
subscription, and her conduct with respect to tb& 
printer, brings to mind a story of a simple clergy* 
man, which may as well be told first 

A poor vicar/ in a very reinote province, had, 
on some popular occasion, preached a sermon so 
exceedingly acceptable to his parishioners, > that 
they entreated him to print it, which, after due 
and Mlenm deliberation, he promised to do. This 
was the most remarkable incident of his life, and 
filled his mind with a thousand fancies. Th^ 
Qonclusion, however, of all his consultations with 
himself was, that he should obtain both fame and 
money, and that a journey to the metfCi.jlis, to 
direct and supermtend the great concern, was indis* 
pens^ble. After taking a formal leave of his friends 
and neighbours, he proceeded on his journey; On 
his arrival in town, by great good fortune he was 
recommended .to the worthy and excellent Mr. 
Bowyer, to whom he triumphantly related the 
object <*f his ioumey. The printer agreed to his 
proposals, and requirca 4.^ imow how many copies 
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lie ivoold choose to have struck off, ** Why, Sir," 
returned the clergyman, '^ I have calculated that 
there are in the kingdom so many thousand pa- 
rishes, and that each parish will at least take one,- 
and others more ; so that I think we may venture 
to print about thirty-five or thirty^six thousand 
copies/ 

The printer bowed, the matter was settled, and 
die Reverend author departed in high spirits to his 
home. With much difficulty and great self-denial; 
a period of about two months was suffered to passi 
when his golden visions so tormented his imagina* 
tion, that he could endure it no longer, and ac^ 
cordingly wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring him to 
send the debtor and creditor account^ most liberally 
permitting the remittances to be forwarded at Mr. 
B/s convenience. Judge of the astonishment, tri* 
bulation, and anguish, excited by the receipt of the 
foltowing account, or something very much re« 
seiflblingit, 

The Rev. * » ♦ * Cr. £. s. d. 

By the sale of 17 copies of sermon *« 15 6 

Dr. 
£y printing and paper, 35,000 copies 

of said sermon ^ - • 785 5 6 



Py balance due to Mr. Bowyer • 4?784 

They 
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They wboknow the clmracter of this most nxoiam 
|)Ie and exceUeut prmter, will not t)e 4t.AU 3ur^ 
prized to hear, that in 4 4ay or two, a jetter to tba 
fqUowi^g purport wa$ forwarded to the dergyman. 

Rey. Sir, 
I bi€g pardon for innocently amusing my^^lf ^% 
jourexpeqce, but you nefd not give yffurseiifjon- 
fBasinesa. I knew better than yoi^ could do, ii» 
^xteqt qf the sale of single j^nwos, ^1^ accQrd-r 
^ngly printed hut 50 copies, to th^ expw^e of whi/cU 
you ara hecutily welcome, in retwo for the liberty 
I l^aye taken with you^ &c« ^c 

Very similar to the condiict of (bis o]? rgyman, 
yfB$ that of the young lady of whom we have been 
spjBaking. $he i^ni for the printer, i|n4 giving bin) 
the manMscript, desired him to strike off a thpusaifidi 
copies. The manuscript contained enough for n 
tolerably thick volume of royi^l octavo. The prpter 
himself represents the su9ceeding dialogue to have 
^ken place. ; 

'^ Have you made any estiinate of &e expence ?^ 
" No ; but I mmt have a thousand copies.'^ 
^* How many su^bscribet^ have you?'' * 

'^ About two hundred ; but I know^ indeed I 
have no doubt, of an qxtensiye isale, I must have 
^ th6u:iand copies»V > 

^^ J^^rhapsj^ 
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^ Perhaps, Madam, you may not t)e awanie, that 
of your two hundred subscribers, all will not'sendi 
for their copies, and of those who do, some will not 
send the money ; that the expence is immediate, as 
no long credit can be given ; so that, after the first 
advertisements, the poems of an unknown authot 
are generally considered as waste paper/* 

^* It does not signify, Sir^ I nmst and ivill have 
a thousand copies." 

The result may be easily anticipated ; a thousand 
copies were actually printed, but after a lapse of 
several years, no less than seven hundred and fifty 
still grqaned upon the shelves of the printer^s ware- 
house. 

This was a most extraordinary .yoiing lady. Shq 
certainly possessed considerable talents, but sliQ 
was vain,, conceited, and pragmatical; and, a^i 
was before observed, a worthy disciple of the Wol* 
stoiicraftian school* Having failed as a teacher^ 
as an authoress, and, above all, as an actress, sho 
oflfered herself and was accepted as a governess ia 
(he family of a lady, who had formerly been brought 
up by her sister and herself. Tne lady was of an 
old and considerable family, and heiress to a largo 
property ; her husband was the eld^r son of a ba- 
yonet, of no great pretensions on the score of intel^ 
lect, but a well meaning, good sort of* a man. Till 
t^e governcds came ampng thei»^ the family had 
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l^ved tranquilly together, with no other or gre«(ef 
Interruptions than are found to occur in all familie^^^ 
No sooner had the poetess entered upon her office^ 
than she took it into bcfr he^^ that delicacy was 
^fFended by thp familiarity and unconcealed affect 
tion, with which her quondam pupil outwardly 
treated her husband. She endeavoured to persuade 
the wife that this was highly indepprojjs, and un- 
happily she but too w<sll suqcepded* I^er fi^Uiarily 
was turned into cold civility^ her affection changed 
into a reserved deme^nour^ and the wbol^ chani^tec 
of her bebavipur assumed anBW form. 

The husband was not insensible of the alteration, 
which at firs|; excited his astonishment, and after- 
wards his indignation. On discovering the cause, 
he very naturally insisted that the governess should 
be dismissed. The foolish wife, however, resisted 
this, and j^o implicated her ow|i case with that of 
her counsellor, that she declared one would not go 
without the other. The husband was firm, and the 
result was, that the indis4^reet wife sacrificed thrcQ 
young phildren, and the society of her husband, 
with whom ^he had hitherto lived happily, to share 
with her female friend the disgrace, contempt, and 
privations, which accompanied their departure. 

The husband instituted different suifs in Doctors 
jGommons, for the establishment of his just rights, 
in every one of which, the decisions, as might be 

expected, 
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ffpiMted, were in his favour. The fugitives at 
'length foupd it expedient to retire from Great Bri- 
tain to a remote ielapd it) its dependencies, where 
they lived, anc) may perhaps yet live, victims of 
self-reproach, of the grossest folly, and most unjus- 
tifiable perverseness. The name of this sage female 
counsellor^ ought perhaps to be published by way 
of punishment. )t wi^s, however, printed in the 
proceedings of the Gonsistorial Court, where her 
conduct was most severely animadverted upon^ by 
)he Judge whp presided. It is withheld in 
this place, merely from respect to the memoiy of 
^r deceased brother^ 



CfTAF. 
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^ lucri quid detur rem diviitam deseram* . 



CHAPTER XXr. 

X>AUD we the. gods,** we are kt length re^ 
leased from a narrative involving so much extrava- 
gance and folly; proceed we to one somewhat 
motley indeed, in its hue, but neither distressing in 
its progress, nor offensive in its termination. 

The subject of this sketch, when first known to 
the Sexagenarian, was a dissenting minister; he 
Iiad very respectable talents, but did not shine 
much as a preacher. He had, however, an elegant 
mind, with which he had taken considerable pains ; 
^nd though no very profound scholar, he was well 
l^cquainted with the modern languages, and was, ia 
truth, an accomplished gentleman. The career of 
H dissenting minister in a provincial town, does not 
display a very wide field for ambition of any deno- 
mination ; it is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
our friend became tired both of his situation and 
profession;^ and strenuously entered upon the study 

of 
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of the law. If he iwds not ^lendidly mececsfol itt 
tbiB Qew career, it was soon maaifest tiiat be had 
^Imdged for the bdtten' He married a woman of 
fortune. -*-Tbe lady who perhaps would have re* 
JMtod his pifetecimoQs as an obscui^ dii&senting 
parson, bad no objectbn to be designated as Coun* 
aellor * * * 's ivtfe. Sbe did not, however, Jive a 
grwt while, and he inherited her property. 

He pursued his pcc^patioa diligently, and at^ 
tended the circuit in that part of the kingdom where 
]iiis early connections were formed ; and before a 
great length of time had elapsed, married again.-^ 
As far as secular matters are concerned, he was 
still more fortunate than before. — He now was able 
to contemplate and enjoy the otiutn cum dignitatem 
find, from locs^l 'circumstances and connections, was 
elevated to a high official situation, where he had 
formerly spent his youth. In the exercise of hia 
professional talents, he was occasionally apt ta 
forget (a very venial transgression) his origin and 
former occupation ; but there were generally some 
good natured friends at hand^ to give a stimulus to 
his memory. 

He was one day examining a witness who either, 
did not, or was not inclined to remember things sq 
circumstantially as the cause in hand required,^ 
yvhen our Barrister became a little angry, and ex* 
^l?^imed^ " Why, Frieqd, you do nqt seem to re^ 

nptembier 
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taember any thing ;^ ^ Yes, I do," replied the wk* 
ness, ^' I very well remember your being a Presby** 
terian Parson." This occasioned so much laughter, 
that the Barrister was gready disconcerted. 

One talent this gentleman possessed to an extra^; 
ordinary degree of perfection : he could retain the *^^. 
longest sermon from the pulpit, or speech in the 
senate, or at the bar, with the most circumstantial 
ipinuteness, and traoscribjp it almost verbatipi« 



CfiAP* 
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Koscenda est mepsura sai, spectandaique reba^ 
In sumtnis mininusque; etiam cun piscis emetur 
Ne mullutn cupias^ cum sit tibi goUo tantum 
In loculif • 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Jb AR more singular and eventiul was the bistorj 
of a brother Barrister, a cotemporary of the former, 
and of the writer. 

'His parents were of the very humblest situation 
and circumstances ; his education of the most con- 
fined limits ; his views not extended beyond that of 
a writer in an attorney's office. With this prospect, 
he was articled to a very respectable practitioner ia 
a country town. After a certain period of residence, 
he conciliated the good opinion of his. employer, by 
ex)raordinary diligence and attendon to his diity^ 
and discovered progressively, evident marks of supe* 
not abilities. Here also he contracted an insatiabie 
thirst for reading, which he indulged to such excess, 
that he would sit up the greater part of the night 
for Uiis purpose to the neglect and injur^ft of his 
health. 

At 
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At the termination of his engagements, his con* 
duct was so acceptable, and his services so manifest, 
his influence withal among the clients was found 
to be so extensive, that hLsf principal was induced 
to receive him into partnership; Bnd the &in thus 
established^ oamied in ifs nameadegveeof ebnfi- 
dence, and obtained such an extent of business, as 
perhaps was hardly ever exceeded in any of the pro- 
vinces* The immediate cause was never generally 
understood, but suddenly, vfhen -th« prosperity of 
the concern seemed at its height, a separation took 
place' be^eea^ the pturtoers, and each proceeded ' od 
hi6>own bdttoim It i»»s:dndeed\whhfidred^tiiat tfae^ 
taste for reading had proceeded to sbeh ad estenfe 
with the yomlger?ptirtn^, as tooecmsiomitfaefpeglect 
o£^ mof e impoirtantibusioessj fie tiiis m> it iray,' thur 
frcpckisity begaki to dilate itself into EockiCollut*^ 
ing ; aftd witbia an iatenrsd of 'time of ^iio^ great: 
extent^ a library was. fonned, both an nuindbev and' 
yahij^ g£ very comiderabla magnitude aiid impor** 
' tttlce. Jna^diort time) ibe suli^Gtof tUs articto 
found it expeoUeatta betaUIedf to. the har^brpwUch,, 
if he increlKied ^his income, lie lessfiied' hia'cMse-i^ 
quende. His edixeatton} andreaply^faibits fiiMifaBtied 
their effects in>hi8>dettieanoury which was slov^y^ 
xnean^ and uneanciltat»gw 

These also tbaghlliim^to dlisnegaardcertiin'fdrfs^ 
and observanceS| which^ among professioaal meo^ 

7 on 
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on the dbrcuity are, coitsidered as sacred aod indb* 
peosi^ble ; such, for example, as travelling from 
one assists .town to another in stage-coaches, the un^ 
disguised .practipe of Huggcry^ which has before 
been mentioned, buVwithont explanation* Tha^ 
meaning of tb^ t^rm ;is,.Trtbe paying undue courfc 
aqd amntkm to atatpme^, metaphorically called 
l^ggmg them; bujt'in reality, cajoling and feasting 
tljiiem, by way of obtaining their r^ebommendatiott 
tp <;Ue9t6* 

JBy these and similar arfc), added to a consider* 
able degree of acuteness, and a popularity which 
he had long acquired among fiicmers, graziers, and 
iodiKi^uals of that description, in. his former cha^ 
meter of attorney, he certainly obtconed very ^sl^ 
t^vi^ practice. Ue .contrived also to make* hkn^ 
4^lf so Itce^taUe and so usefiil to an individual of 
high X9X^ and inflnieaebee, that he obtained a respon-* 
stbl# and ettremedy lucrative appcmtment. At the 
9am,e tiwcw he unde4r(ook the* conduct of a caase of 
great intricacy and importance^ for a^ pauper. The 
incident was this: an extensive and valuable landed 
property, with a large mansion anneiLed, had been: 
for a long time in abeyance. The. whole was. not 
worth less than 30^000^ On failure of male issu^ 
the descendants on the female side put in their 
c^im, among whom this pauper stood foremost* 
T)ie Barrister, however, ^vas so cimvinced of the 
8(4idity of his title^ which of course he examined, 

and 
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and f e-examiried, tivA croBthexsmtnect with indb^ 
tigable assiduityi that be nndtttock t6 carry tfai* 
man and his cause through every ooort inr the king* 
dom, upon certain conditions; and moreover, ha 
engaged to supply his client with a guinea per 
week for his support, during the process. 

The conditions were, that if the Barrister suc- 
ceeded in gaining the cause, in consideratbn c| 
taking upon himself all the risk, expences, and la-^ 
hour, he should enjoy the estate, whilst theclaimaift 
was to receive an annuity for life of three hundred 
pounds. 

In the mean time, the reign of taste extended 
itself beyond its ordinary limits. Books were mul- 
tiplied without end—duplicates, triplicates^ and 
quadruplicates. Inhere was also a fine and extern 
sive library in chambers in one of the Inns of 
€ourt Bronzes of great 6uriosity purchased-— 
old china of very great expence, procured without 
bounds— a pinery cultivated — with such other pur* 
suits, as indicated greater capacity of mind, than 
of purse — of liberality, than discretion. Let it be 
remembered also, and recorded to his honour, that 
in the interval of his greatest prosperity, he was 
the avowed friend of literary men, and, as far as 
bis means and influence extended, was theur patron 
also. — He was their liberal and active friend ; he 
accommodated them with his books; and ccmferired 

upo» 
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upon tnmy who needed aid^ substantial marks of 
friendship. 

A whimsical circumstance once occurred, which, 
seems not altogether unworthy of being recorded. 
A self-taught genius of very humble situation, who^ 
witli great and 'strong natural talents, possessed^ 
but very limited opportunities of cultivating them, 
had made considerable progress in a particular 
branch of science. Having, however, access but 
to very few books, he had adopted without reserve 
the system of his teachers, with all their preju^ 
dices and all their errors, and had formed, which is 
a common mistake in similar circumstances, the 
absurd idea, that few, if any other books than those 
vhich he had seen, were necessary. On bein^ ia^ 
to'oduced into the library of our Barrister, his a&to* 
Bishment was excessive, at the number of the 
books. He was informed that he was welcome to 
the loan of any, which he might conceive to be 
useful or essential to the prosecution of his imine* 
diate pursuits. He accordingly commenced, after 
examinatioa of the library, to transcribe the titles 
of such as he should like to possess. At first the 
number was limited to five or six. On a second 
visit, and after a second purvey, the number was 
more than doubled ; after a third vihit, they were 
yet more extended; till at length, from repeated 
visits and examinaticms, the catalogue oi this self 

M denying 
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denying philosopher^ who habitually exclaimed 
against all luxurious indulgences, and particularly 
against the passion of collecting books, exceeded 
in number two thousand ; which he honestly con* 
fessed he thought important and useful to the ob- 
ject of his own confined and particular pursuit 

Now, mark the sequel of this Barrister's most 
eventful history. Some years since, the Sexage<- 
Parian being, by accidental circumstances, on the 
spot which had been the scene of his varied and 
multiplied performances, made enquiry after him. 
He had witnessed his progress from obscurity to 
distmction — from ignorance to no inconsiderable 
knowledge — and felt both curiosity and a portioa 
of friendly interest concerning him: indeed, he 
acknowledged obligations to him. Judge of his 
astonishment and regret, on receiving the informal 
tion that the Barrister was in prison*-*hi8 lucrative 
office filled by anotlier — his library dispersed by a 
public auction — bis bronzes, drawings, antiques, 
scattered among collectors and amateurs. 

That he subsequently found ways and means to 
extricate himself from his bonds — to obtain a se- 
cond time, under extraordinary difficulties, no con^ 
temptible portion of employment in his profession ; 
that he a second time laid the foundation of a va- 
luable library, and again got together many curio^ 
aities of antiquity and specimens of art; is anevi« 

dent 
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dent demonstration of no common abilities — of a 
mind, which, properly directed and exercised, 
must, by an undeviating path, have conducted him 
to affluence and honour. 



U S CHAP. 
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Adde repertores doctrinanim^ atque leporom 

Adde Heliconiaduni comites^ quorum unus Homenif 

Sceptra potitus^ eidem aliis sopitu^ qoiete eat 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Jb ROM this long list of contemporaries, our Ma* 
nuscript once more changes the scene, and turns 
back to college concerns. Here, the sameness of 
each passing day may easily excuse our proceeding, 
almost at once, to the last great catastrophe of— 
the taking the degree. It may just be related in 
the interval, that a personage occurred, with whom 
the writer of these ^notes formed an intimacy, and 
the recollection of whom, seems to have excited a 
mixture of satisfaction and melancholy. It was 
again the turn of our Sexagenarian to pronounce a 
declamation in the chapel; and having been ho* 
nourably distinguished with the prize, on a preced-r 
ing occasion, an anxiety was naturally induced not 
fo appear altogether undeserving of what had been 
conferred* la Ibe interval of preparation for thig 

.7 great 
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jgneat tventy for such it tiien appeared, chanc^^ 
brought him into the society of a young Welch 
clergyman, from whose conversation so much satis^ 
faction was derived, that the subject of the pro*- 
posed declamation was introduced, and underwent 
much discussion. So many new ideas were in con- 
sequence communicated on the subject, so much 
knowledge, and extensive reading displayed, that 
the greatest advantages were experienced, and all 
intimacy formed, which was only dissolved by that 
irresistible power, which separates all human con* 
nections. 

Grateful recollection (says our MS.) most wil- 
lingly pays the tribute which follows^ to this same 
Welch clergyman. 

" His birth and parentage were as obscure as any 
Welchman can be induced to allow his genealogical 
table to be ; but the opportunities of education and 
learning were easy of access, and he availed him-^ 
self of them to the utmost. The means of going 
to the university were not afforded, but the facility 
of obtaining orders was greater at that time than 
at present ; and even now, in that part of the king-i 
dom, where benefices are at the same time nume- 
rous and small, the circumstance of a periodical 
residence at the university is often dispensed with.— ^ 
Having procured ordination, his ardour and ambi-» 
tion soon ascended beyond the summits of his na- 
tive 
9 . 
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tive mountains, and earnestly spread their wings 
towards the south. There is an interval in his lif<^ 
which memory at this time is not qualified to sup* 
ply ; but at the time when accident formed the friend- 
ship which is here commemorated^ he was second 
master of a Foundation School, well endowed and 
numerously filled. With the emoluments of this^ 
added to a curacy, he lived very respectably, and 
was well received in the first society of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

" He was remarkably accomplished — not indeed 
profound, or critically versed in classic erudition ; 
but he was a respectable scholar, and understood 
familiarly all the modern languages. A very strong 
emotion is excited, from the recollection that from 
this individual was received the first guinea, 
which the writer of these pages had, by way of 
compensation, for literary labour. How very 
bright, and golden it appeared, and how very va- 
luable it was esteemed, it is. not in the power of 
common language to express. 

** The Welchman possessed all the lofty and 
irritable feelings of his countrymen. He was cor- 
rect in his demeanor, polite in his manners, warm 
in his attachments, but captious, and extremely 
susceptible of any violation of his dignity. It ap- 
pears that the writer of this narrative, wanting to 
consult h^m, recognised him at a distance, as he 
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was proceeding to call upon him. He hastened 
hisstep, and, perhaps somewhat too eagerly^ tapped 
him on the shoulder. He instantly turned round 
with all the fierceness of offended pride, and in a 
tone of anger exclaimed, ^^ I hate such familianty." 
He knew, however, that he had not asincerer friend, 
and no alienation ensued. Still, this high-minded 
Welchman could not, with all his attainments, and 
with most respectable connections, obtain any pre* 
ferment of importance in his profession.-— A small 
vicarage, of not more than fifty pounds a year in 
value, was the apex beyond which he could never 
rise. His manners and»attainments, however, con* 
ciliated the esteem and affection of a very lovely 
woman, the daughter of a tradesman of the higher 
order. With her he lived for some time in much 
^domestic felicity, and had some charming children* 
Things, however, at length went wrong. — Disap« 
pointments, and perhaps the dread of poverty, 
preyed . upon his lofty spirit—his mind was un- 
hinged—the intellectual powers lost their balancer*^ 
AQd be died prematurely in con£uiemeot." 



CKA». 
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Hie tnihi servitium video dominamqoe parattm 
Jam mihi libertas ilia pateraa vale. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

JBUT surely it is time that we should get our old 
friend from college, and Accompany him to the 
active scenes which we have b«en describing. The 
awful period of examination for degree appfoachedi 
ind perhaps it may be truly observed, that the 
youthful and ingenuous mind, ambitious of distinc- 
tion, but with the greatest industry and application^ 
conscious of various deficiencies, never subse* 
^uently experiences so much perturbation. The 
personage immediately in question, had previously 
distinguished himself in public disputations, and 
had established a character for superior knowledge. 
This knowledge he really possessed, and it was the 
opinion and belief of those who knew his attain- 
ments, that he was very much superior in fact to 
many, who obtained precedence above him. But 
his health was impaired; his spirits failed him; 

be 
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he shrunk from vigorous competition f.and although 
highly distinguished, and bonouriibly placed, hid 
precise situation was neither equal to his own hopes^ 
nor to the expectation of his friends. His elastic it 
of mind soon however returned, and he renewed 
his studious pursuits with increased ardour, and at 
all events resolved on a retired and literary life. 

A few months had passed without any tempta* 
tion to deviate from those paths, which familiarity , 
and habit began to render delightful, when a pro- 
position was made which required very serious de- 
liberation indeed. The object was no less than to 
Exchange a life of literary ease and indolence, fo^ 
one of certain labour and precarious emolument^ 
inttependence for subserviency, and subserviency 
to one individual in particular, from whose severity 
and waywardness, much mortification and uneasi- 
ness had formerly been experienced. 

By the way of balance on the other side, the 
employment proposed was literary ; a path might 
be opened eventually to useful, perhaps to splendid 
connection, and frequent communication was indis- 
pensably necessary with one, to whom the greatest 
ischolars of the day bowed their heads, whose learn^ 
itig was alike various and profound, whose intellec- 
tual powers of every kind were bounded by no 
t>fdinary limits, whose conversation could not fail 
tof being instructive, and whose friendship was by 

many 
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Bdany considered u Kyoonymous with patronage 
Pride co-operated with certain othdr feelings^ and 
the offer was accepted. 

What follows in this and the succeeding chapter, 
is a literal transcript from the Sexagenarian's Cora* 
mon-Place-Book. 

And what were these other feelings? How often 
and how oiiavailingly has the question been dis- 
cussed, whether individuals addicted to learned pur- 
suits should marry. Petrarch, and many other 
sage and celebrated personages, have adduced some 
notable arguments on this subtle question, which 
one single smile from Laura, one kind glance from 
youthful beauty, one endearing emotion of avowed 
affection, would in a moment disperse into the thin- 
nest air. 

Such was the case in the present instance^^ 

If lusty Love should go in quest of Beauty. 

Where could he have more effectually found it^ 
than in the object, the hope of possessing whom, 
outweighed every other consideration. Oh what a 
field is here opened ! If fond recollection were to 
go back to these early hours, to retrace the difficul- 
ties which were presented to the accomplishment of 
mutual wbhes, the ardour with which they were 
overcome, the triumphant exultation with which 
the Eose of Sharon was conducted to the tent of 

Kedao 
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Kedar, large volumes might easily be written. A 
hard restraint must be exercised, for what has love 
to do with literature?, Yet if occasionally a few 
anecdotes should insinuate themselves into the nar- 
rative, originating in this source, and tinging with 
a brighter or a darker hue, . many scenes in a pro- 
tracted life, the reader may pass them over, or 
peruse them as he shall think proper. 

The situation, as before observed, was accepted^ 
and its duties, however irksome, were steadily per- 
formed. That which happens in the ordinary 
course and contingencies of every human life, hap- 
pened here also. Of the inconveniences which 
were foreseen, some were greater and some less 
in their pressure than %vas expected ; so was it 
also with respect to the advantages : on the whole, 
an equilibrium was preserved, with no important 
variation, during the whole of the period which was 
thus occupied, in the discharge of what was by no 
means an unimportant office. The place of resi- 
dence was remote from the more attractive scenes 
pf learning, taste, and refinement ; but still " full 
many a gem of purest ray serene" has beamed 
from its recesses ; full many a blushing flower of 
delicious sweetness has been transplanted from, its 
bowers; many of the most illustrious names of an- 
cient and of modern times, derived their origin from 
this our Bceotia. 

Here 
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Here let a tribute of the tenderest afiection and 
regret be paid to the memory of one of these bright 
gems, whose lustre was too soon, alas ! how soon 
obscured, in tlie dark unfathomed cave of death. 
He who employs the pen now used in delineating 
the character before us, knew him in boyish days, 
witnessed the earliest dawning of his genius, viewed 
his progress with delight and astonishment, occa- 
sionally aided his literary labours, remarked also 
with no common anguish the approach of that in- 
curable malady, which finally and abruptly hurried 
him to his grave. 



CnAP» 
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Nestoris aimosi vixisses saecula^ si oie 
Dispensata tibi stamina neta forent. 

Nunc ego quod possum. Tellus levis ossa teneto 
Pendula librato pondus et ipsa tuum^ 

Semper serta tibi dabimus^ tibi semper odores 
Non unquam sitiens florida semper eris. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

jB[ENRY'S father was a clergyman, dischai^ng 
humbly and meritoriously his professional duties in a 
country village. He discerned early marks of supeii* 
rior talents in bis son, and placed him under a distki«' 
\ guished master, whose instructions have produced 

many eminent men and accomplished scholars. 
' The youth's health was always delicate, which 
gave him a propensity to retirement, to books, and 
particularly to poetry. There was a characteristic 
taste, delicacy, and feeling, in his earliest produce 
tions, which will at this distant period stand the test 
of the severest criticism. Under the instructor 
above alluded to, he became a very good, if not % 
very profound scholar ; and he went to the univer* 
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ity with the greatest ardour for literary pursuits, 
still retaining his early prepossessions in favour of 
poetry. 

The bias which he took towards ancient English 
poetry, and the perseverance and zeal with which 
he pursued and cultivated a knowledge of the earliest 
English poets, probably arose from his introduction 
to Thomas Warton, whose History of English Poe- 
try, and other productions in illustration of our 
ancient bards^ were his great and constant favourites* 
With the feelings which this .kind of reading in- 
spired, aided by the delicate frame of his constitu- 
tion, and the natural sensibility of his temper, he at 
this period wrote some beautiful pieces of poetry, 
which he was induced to print. 'They were soon 
disposed of, and were for a long time enumerated 
among the scarce tracts of our language, but they 
have since been reprinted. 

It was not at all likely that such exquisite suscep- 
tibility of mind and temper as characterised our 
friend, should be a long time without fixing on one 
individual object, to share his tenderness and sym- 
pathy. This accordingly happened, but " kinc 
iU(B lacrymay He surrendered himself a willing 
captive to the charms of a lovely and accomplished 
woman, of the same age and similar propensities 
with himself, and with respect to whom, there was 
but one thing wanted to secure to a union between 

them, 
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them, as much of happiness as can be the lot of 
humanity. The attachment was supposed to be 
reciprocal; this is to appearance implied by the 
following fragment, written, as it should seem, on 
revision of some verses composed by the lady in 
question. 

The time was once when oft the loug day tfaroug^j 

Far^ far too busy for my present peace^ 

O'er these the pensive fabllngs of your muse 

I hung enamoured^ whilst with anxious glance 

The kindred feelings of my youthful years 

In visionary view full glad I founds 

And blissful dreams familiar to my hearty 

O'er which sweet Hope her gilding pall had flung* 

Such, oh I such scenes, with Myra to have shared^ 

Was all my fruitless prayers ere asked of Fate. 



Miflc1ianiC(& stood by, and watched, and at an hour 
When least t thought ber near, with, hasty hand 
AU my fair pictured hopes at opce de&ced. 

line lines^ which follow are much too beautiful to 
require any apology for insertion. 

« 

The traveller thus ^vheii louring skies impend. 
In sorrowing silence leaning on his staffs 
From some ascent his weary steps have gained. 
Breathless looks back, and pausing, wonders well 
The leiq^Qcd laiKhcape past : now hid be finds 

Mid 
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Mid far off mists tnd thick surrousdiiig showers 
£acb c}ty, wauderiog tttream, aod wildering woodj 
Where late id joy secure he journeyed blytbe^ 
Nor met the phantom of a single feari 
Where every cloud illumined by the sun. 
Hung lovely, and each zephyr fragrance breathed. 

\Catera desunt. 

The obstacle, however, could not be removed, 
and it was deemed expedient and prudential that 
the connection should be dissolved. It was so, but 
our friend never gpt the better of the shock, which 
his sensibility sustained- He absented himself from 
his friends, and when be again {appeared among 
them, he introduced a wife ; but such a wife !"«-no 
more like her by whom he had been rejected, than 
he himself to Hercules. Who she was, where be 
found her, why be married her, are matters which, 
if known at all, can only be so to a ^ery fefi^! But 
the vessel was too much shaken, and battered, and 
erazy, to weather many of the gales of life. There 
was deadly and corrosive poison lurking within* 
It was deemed adviseable that he should try the air 
of Lisbon. He prepared to do so, and in his pro4 
gress thither, before he embarked, lie visited hjm 
who now pays this tribute to his memory. Put oh 
how altered ! He was also alone ; he who wanted, 
he %vho merited every care, every attention of Ihe 
tenderest syiqpathy, bad, w)3en«j^p|)raacbing ajinost 

to 
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a the last stage of. pulmonary decay, lie friend^ nc^ 
companion, no kindness to soothe his safferingS} oi 
cheer him on his way. Shame! shame! sham^! 
She whose duty, if not affection, should have 
pirompted her to undertakb the benevolent office, 
remained behind ; and if not foully slandered, went 
to the theatre with a paramour, within an hcKir after 
parting with her husband,* with every probability of 
fteein^ him nd more. She married this ^aime feiioW 
itfterwafdS; but both are dead, aiid ctiay God for* 
give them. 

But as we were sayings he proceedefl to Lisbon^ 
where he would have died a victim to the want of 
proper attentioh and attendance, but tbatt the inci« 
dental r^cotnmendaltion of a friend, procured for hioi 
hospitality of no ordinairy kind or extent All was, 
however", tiiiavsdling, dnd h^ jbetum^d without bene* 
fit. He did not survive a great while aflbrwards, 
but to the last, retained his native sweetness of tern-' 
per, unruffled by sufferings/ and his elegance of 
taste and powers of intellect, unclouded and undi- 
tninished. Peace to his ashes. A purer .^pirit.has. 
hot heaveh. He died at the early scge of twenty- 
four; yet in that short interval, he directed the 
hational taste to the investigation of natural and 
ilimple beauties, i^hich had long lurked utxnoticed 
arid unknown, in the productions of our earlier 
bards > arid had he liv^d, would, beyoiod all doubt^ 
. tot. I* N have 
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becfe pursued the eburse of hki ^dbds fn-dpetksi^ 
ties, and have brod^ to imAiirit;^ somewfaBt of 
dtitl greater inilpolrtaned to . tke literature of hie 
ooontry. 

A fe^ specimebs of this ydung tlian's taste and 
tftieats will bo foiMd lA the Appendi^t, but the foU 
lox^ing Sobgf P^hkh id tiot printed with his works^ 
seems to nierit laMftion hete« 



SONG. 

(ThennHmenu bortowedfroit$ Shaknptare.) 

1. 
Yomig Damon Of thd Ysd6 is de^^ 

Ye lowland hamlets mourn, 
A dewy lurf lies o'er his head^ 

And at his feet a stone. 

2. 
JHBs shroud which death cold damps destroy;^ 

Of snow-whiee ArelOh i^ mhAe, 
All motiraad to see so aweet a boj 

In earth fw eVer l»d.j 

S. 
pale pansies oW his corpse were placed, 

Which plucked before their time^ 
Bestrewed the boy like him to Waste^ 
And wiA^ to their prime.J 

But 
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4. 

fiut will lie ne'er return^ whose tongue 

Could tune the rural lay i 
Ah no ! his bell of peace is rung. 

His lips are cold as clay* 

5. 

They bore him out at twilight hour^ 
The youth who lov'd so well^ 

Ah me ! how many a true-love shower 
Of kind renembrance fell, 

£ach nlaidl was woe^ but Lucy chiefs 
riefr trean o'et iJl Wtfs tried^ 

Within Wis griv^ she drepp*d in j^rief^ 
Ahd ifet M Id^ei mt^ cSed. 



K % ' CHAP- 
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Alerei atit canes ad venandum aut ad philosophop* 



CHAI^rER XXX, 

School-fellow with the above, and after- 
wards his intimate companion and friend at college, 
was an individual of almost similar endowments* 
They were certainly, in many instances, of kindred 
minds. When these notes were written, he was 
alive, and may he yet live, the delight of those who 
know him, and an ornament to society. Yet there 
are a few circumstances concerning him, which ap- 
pear not unworthy of being recorded. There 
might, when a boy,, be a certain waywardness of 
temper, or there might, which is more probable, 
have been something in the treatment he received 
from his Orbilius, at which his generous and manly 
mind revolted. Whatever it was, on some occa- 
sion, or some provocation or other, he suddenly 
disappeared from school 

In 
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In a few days, however, he was agahi seen in his 
proper place, and this is perhaps the only incident 
of his life, which he remembers with any thing like 
self-reproach.' On his going to the university, he 
very 30on distinguished himself by his love of lite- 
rature, and in truth he was an admirable scholar. 
But a few years beyond twenty had passed over his 
bead, when he superintended a periodical work, in 
which many illustrious personages were combined, 
which was exceedingly well received at the time of 
its publication, and eten now, whenever it turns 
«p in a catalogue, which is not often the case,, is 
bought up with eagernesQ. ^e afterwards, to use a 
provincial phrase with which he is not unacquainted, 
publi3hed an original volume on his awn accounts 
This also was well received, and cannot now be ob- 
tained without difficulty. He took part also in some 
of the popular peripdical works of the day, and was 
alwf^ys considered as an enlightened and valuable 
correspondent 

One propensity he had^ which is seldom, if ever, 
found connected with studious pursuits and literary 
attainments ; and what is stiil more extraordinary, 
and still more unlikely to meet with a parallel, the 
ar4ent indulgence of this propensity, led to a situa- 
tion of honourable independence. He had an ex- 
treme fondness for hunting, and for fox-hunting in 
pvticulsHr. He would at any time be easily pre- 
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vailed upon to i(^9^ the bowei^ of the «Dq6»s, the 
repose of study, th^ ch^mi lof cla^siGiil idluremeotfbi 
to JQiD in the c\avko\tr^ of tk^ h9QtftiQ»D, and uqite 
Mriith the qoerc^IefiS houoda in thp pursuit <^ poor 
Beynard. The in^ulgeope of thia passiiWf if it 
may be so called, fifially iotiKKjuo^ hfii) tQth^m^ 
tice ftod ff^quliar acquai^taoqs of a mbikmmf "w^f^ 
beyond J^U doubt, oa (Sur&er kaowiedge aod eKp^t 
xiern^i could upt fail to discover that h^ pcjs^osMd 
9tli^ and hettpr qualiti^i, than iv^ei^ diiil^jised ajld 
exercised in the sports of the fiejLd* Thi^ nobleman 
preseojt^d hiffi to a valuable living, upon wlmh ho 
bas met mcfi resided, cooscifintioiaslsr ^isohar^ng 
tl« duties of his funclioa and bis station ; and by 
finperintending the private eduoalupn of a few young 
2nen of foriune, contiiboiting much to the bonetit of 
focifity. 

Of this person's talents, apo^iaieqs wiil a^ he 
found in the Appendix, but theibUowing ei^gaofe 
morsel deserves a place here. 

FROM THE ANTHOI^OGT. 

ynij M'ill ye tear me, cruel swains^ ^way 

From my ^ear solitude, the d^wy spray^ 

Me the Cicada^ who^ in sultry hours, 

Chaunt to tbp nymphs who haunt the hills and bowsers. 

See bow the greedy thrush infests your field^i 
He rifles all the stores that autumn yield3, 
liet.this destroyer feel the vengeance due, . 
$ut why grudge me a leaf and drop of dew* 



Far 
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school-fellow, w^ WW also fmm^ pi tel^^ds 
tieyond tfa6iOr(i^ry.l0v»^ wi wbose fi^^ilyiron- 
nectiooe neoeisariLy poiatad to a path «f Itfe, IpA^W^ 
<o a tenoinatioQ nery a{qfioBitfi to the above. H« iiii(9p 
an Irisbman, and ooimeQted mth mvae pf ^ G^ 
#a«iilieB/ef that ooaotry. He possess^ gre$^ yiM%- 
cky of iatfifieel, a ocmsidecable .deake of mfprmatio^ 
Auch good iuiDiour, wi& ail the eeceatfki^y }j^ i» 
^g^oeri^ly ipiputed to the natives of Erin, He wffi 
4a diuetme called to4diei>ar, and ace long ob^ng^ 
a seat ip 4he Irish ^ Houge of Gommonfiy whi^li hp 
Mtaikied <iH idbe coasimmatien.ef th^ Umcm ho* 
tweea the two eoundi^s. 

His mind, ever ardent and ever active, wm (M^ 

petaatty ^ming aciianies af ar^alth m^ aggmiAze'* 

gn^it, none df which wf pe fomid to succeed) m4 

{MFobably for no olber raasoa, but that hia itolcAts 

•were not ^ite^dily directed to any om m^m^wiX 

43lbject. At one time he w^uld he a \m^l^., at 

anotiber a farmer, at another a gmasicgr. Qmce hfi 

had a fnagmfiomt speculatioa for supplying Cov#«t 

^j^irden wi<fti onioQs; cmce also, with ati)l moce 

onagmlicent ideas, he was to purchase n^opierQiis 

drayes ef oafille in the north of Ireland^ wMqh 

were to bcf imported lata England) fcMr the ^pply 

o# ^e metropolis. He accordingiy made apfdica- 

lleti to varioQS noblemen and geatlemeny to Qbtain 

tha 
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tftie leases of small farms at regulated dbtances, 
1>etween Holyhead and the metropolis. 

These were to be stations for the cattle in their 
progress to the London market, and selections wers 
to be periodically remitted to Smitbfield. The cattle^ 
however^ remained very quietly in Ireland, where 
^t length Mr. ** pprchased for a small sum, in a 
mountainous district, a considerable portion of land, 
which by care and cultivation ^as to be made ano?> 
ther garden of Eden. Here he had a very large 
dairy, frqm which the neighbouring towns were to 
be supplied with butter and milk : so for a \Kmg (ifnp 
they abtublly were, and lliis seemed the most ra- 
tional and ttie most promising of his various under* 
takings. 

But among all his peculiarities^ apd in all the bu^y 
variety of his occupations, politics formed the darling 
object of his thoughts ; and his steady adherenpe 
to the cause of government, in the perilous period 
of the Irish rebellion, his personal courage, zei^ 
and activity, will long be remembered to his honour* 
He used to relate many curious anecdotes which 
pcturred to him and his family^ at that momentous 
epoch ; one in particular of his mother, which iqay 
be worth commemorating. They had in their fiunily 
a jgardener, who bad been thirty years in their ser« 
vice, and who was a Roman Catholic. The old 
lady, who ly^s of a rirmarkably ipild^ amjfible, anfl 

unsu5«» 
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Aimuspiebuft tempcgr, used to walk witliout any dtr 
lendtot about her spapipu; gardep and domain, till 
fome of her neighbour^ who had been ipoiested^ 
cautioned her agaiost the dltqger pf walking without 
^ fk coiqf anioi). In ponsequepce pf this, she one day 
called to the gardener, ^nd remipded him of the 
great length Qf ^me h^ had Jived in thp fiunily, of 
their Iqndness to hiqo, abd of h^r own act9 of friend* 
^hip in particylar. She concluded wijth asking him, 
whether any in^uenpe pr apthority could induce 
him to make any attempt upon her life. ** Cer- 
tainly not» Madam/* yfas the rpply, ^^ ipiless my 
priest should prder me/' 

Wben the Union wfis fully arranged and con- 
^rrned, our friend came to England, where his ser* 
vices, his patriotism, his activity, and abilities, were 
aplgiowledged and irewai*ded« He was appointed 
to a highly honourable situation, the functions of 
which, for a considerable time — indeed whilst 
he retained the office — ^he duly and faithfully db- 
(charged. 

In this interval he married ; how wisely, it is not 
here necessary to pronounce. They who think 
forty-five, marvellously disproportionate to twenty, 
iM^il^ be of opinion, that he might as well have let it 
alone. There was, however, a certain sort of rest- 
lessness, which so characterized this gentleman, that 
|)e was perpetually looking about him for some new 

scene 
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scene lor the display ef his activity. A near rdat'ofi 
was appointed to a high and splendid ffltuation ui 
toe of the remote dependencies ci the British Empire. 
Ik was proposed to him to accompany his noble 
frtend in a great and confidential office. He did 
soy and if he survives^ there he yet remains. Whe- 
ther he has obtained wealth, or whetbtt 8atisfie4 
with his situation, he intends to return to Aibioa 
no more, is still problematical. One of his first 
acts seemed to indicate his determination to turn 
the wilderness into a garden, and make corn-fields 
langh and sing in the African deserts. He ordered 
ploughs, liarrows, and every kind of agricultural 
apparatus, to an extent timt alarmed his fnends, 
and were sufficient for a numerous colony. 

If hb yet breathes tl>e vital air, may all prosperity 
attend him. Generous, friendly, amiable, with 
every social quality, he was much beloved by aM 
who approached him with claims of intimacy, with 
as little of defect and error, as generally falls to the 
lot of human nature. Let us smile with the reader 
at two or three instances of pardonable inattention 
to the forms which the rank he held in life, seemed 
to call upon him to observe. 

He was always remarkable for his slovenly 
appearance, and di^egard of dress. On- one 
occasion, ivhen he was invited by a noble re- 
lative to meet a person of bi^ official situation 

in 
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m frdand Bt idioiier, the nobtottan, aware af 
Im Mf bew\i negligence m this partioular, veoir 
lured to bint that he must come dressed. He 
i»3 in consequence busily employed at his toilet, 
vfaen Ub ^ervmat annoonoed that.a feiend had called 
ia ids canaage to take bioi whil^er be was goings 
He hasteppd Umflelf accordingly, but instead of 
puttipg x>n hig dress &Ak s^ddngs, hid staffed then 
into bis pocket, and hanging down 4;be stairs, got 
into bis friend's carriage. When they arrived at 
the nabHemaa's do&r, h^ remarked that he had 
been desired to come dissseed, and he thought him* 
ao^ very smart. At ttiis moment one .of the silk 
atoeUags appeared hanging half way out of his 
pocket, and he exhibited the whimsical appearance 
of being in a full court dress, with a very dirty pair 
of worsted stockings. Fortunately, he had time to 
repair bis inadvertency, by retiring into a private 
room, and exchanging the situation of the stockings. 
Upon another occasion, no less important than 
that of attending one of the state dinners of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, our friend, as 
was indeed usually the case, finding himself too 
late, and not being able to divest himself very easily 
of his fashionable leather breeches, drew over them 
a thin pair of black silk. In the progress of the 
evening, however, the leathers, determining to pre- 
serve their ascendancyi worked themselves down a 

Gonsi- 
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fionttderable way bdow the black ulk, till tbof 
attracted universal notice, and excited general 
mirth. 

At another tinie ^e attended a fashionable mas* 
querade, at which most of the dresses were veiy 
costly and splendid: our friend, however, went 
only with a mask, which he sometimes apfJied, and 
Sometimes neglected to apply to his face. A para- 
graph accordingly appeared the next morning in 
one of the papers, stating that Mr. t t was at the 
masquerade the preceding evening, and it was at 
first supposed that he was in the garb of an old 
cloathsman, but on observing him more carefully, 
it appeared that he was only in his customary 
Areas. 



CBAn 
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Adirisi certe sunius^ ut quamlibet diversa genera lectotaitt 
{>er plures dicendi species teneremus. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

▼T HILST^wc are recording from our notes thepro- 
ductions of early genius, another document presents 
itself, which, from its singularity, appears deserving 
of preservation, and which, from its unquestionable 
auUienticity, defies alike all cavil and dispute. It 
appears to have found its place in this Olio, from 
the immediate and personal communication of the 
individual who was the cause of its being written. 
The story in brief is this :—« 

In a remote village in Gloucestershire, the sou 
of a peasant had attracted the particular notice of 
the clergyman and principal people of the place, 
from the indications which he had, on various oc- 
casions manifested, of superior abilities. These 
appearing to be progressive/ and fiu* beyond his 

original 
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original destination in life^ joint contribations were 
made to extend his education, and maintain him at 
the University. This was accordingly done, and 
with such success, that the object of this liberality 
did ample honour to his patrons, by his extraordi* 
nary reputation, his profound learning, and nume- 
rous valuable publications. He was a mocMi among 
the lesser stars, and although whilst he lived, partly 
from waywardness* of circumstances, partly from die 
simplicity and unsuspicious nature of his own tem- 
per and manners, and partly from the literary 
jealousy or consrtitutional irHftilbility of others^ 
he was involved in controversies, yet the claims 
of Dr. *^^ talents und leairnin^ wtfe ortivei-safiy dl- 
lotwed^ and the productfod^ of Mt p^y unitersally 
admirdd* 

Whilst yet a child ait the vilUg0 schotA, tbe ^ih^ 
tleaiaa who #as inost actively bil friend, A^^ei 
liim to wtite tAs opinioiii otii^tm nMrif mc^sl: Mr be 
deslrted~Pe«e &r War. It! a^ f&ty s*Wt 9pme df 
tim^i he wrote ^hM fo)k)w», aiid w6feU pMhilpri 
was the very first thing he e^r did irHt«« 

'^ Whoetet reflects od the evil^, thidehieft, dnd 
troubles, wfaieh war eotb^oils a fmliod in, a&d the 
security, cotfifoit,^ ttd bapfififiie^s of p«ace^ madi 
allow Am P0BLO6 k iAMtiety {^tefera^ble to' trar^ 
By tVhich is flJeeitft, that p^c6, id ii» stflUCHt-y tikfA^ 
«Bd cot>^^u«t(cd^, is iHttfcft iii()re'd(f^irl»k tUM 
S war. 
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war. Nor will aAy one iovhik the truth of tMs po- 
gjtii^Uf who coQBiders the vwt expences that ndiist 
support a war with a pov^rfol. enemy, the hmi>> 
merable daagera to whicb a pcof^* especkHy ti^ 
railkant party are exposed, and tim qudntity of 
Mood that must be shed in ihaintainttig it ; wb0 
consi^^rs a^io the hletoinga of peac^ how those 
fi^s which before werfe laid wdsfte, are cultivated, 
those citiea r^buflt which were before demolished^ 
and those arts ilnd mana&ctares improved which 
were before neglected. 

*' History furnishes us with sufficient examples of 
tite trath of this ; we need but look back into the 
eUie 6^ Ancient Greece dnd Uoixie, and we shall 
^d t\M they flourished chiedy in times of peace, 
i,M that 'ttt^as theti their imptovement in the learned 
lifts ¥;tte chiefly made, vt^hich verifies this, that 
i^c6 is preferable to war. The latter of which 
rftStJttlbleS wild-firfe, laying waste wherever it 
comes; the former may be compared to balmy 
^teep, iMfetigthenidg the body politic, and diffusing 
iJVfer it a grateful recrefttieri. War therefore ought 
fjO be dreaded, and all proper means used to avoid 
iCi talA obtain atl hbhouf able peace, since 'tis cer- 
ttitt that peace is prdferibl^ to war/ 

There it yet oiife othfef i^pecirtien preserved, 
^Itieh, ^Ith that Which precedes, is copied from 
the Ptt)fessotV dwa h^d-l^riting. 

jScribendi 
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^' To write with torrectctoss, elegance, arid ^oloa 
ilpDse, requires a^ able judgment, acfd a diffiiMve 
knowledge in literature. There mufst firtt be stow 
0f ideas treasured up^ before any pure riVatet^ caif 
flow from it In short, 'tis necessfltry, irt oird^ to 
become a good writer, to understand Well nature her- 
self, to copy her in her paintings, to represent tht^# 
in their true tight, and then to decorate the descrip- 
tions with suitable hingu^ agreeable to Horaces . 

Scribendi recte sapere est priticipium et fohV. 

" Whose authority is to be regarded, as be was 
himself as accomplished a writer as any in the Au« 
gusitan age. And most certain it is, that a good 
writer stands in need of ail these qualifications, and 
H defect of them renders writing contemptible and 
ridiculous. For how can a writer represent a thing 
to the age, if be does not understand it thoroughly 
himself:^ 

" How can he describe it properly, if he does not 
understand the effect it produces, and the conse- 
quences which follow it? Tis only a clear under- 
standing of the subject in all its various branches/ 
that can constitute a good writer ; so that Horace's 
rale, though applied by him to poetical perform- 
ances, may with equal reason be adapted to odaev 
writings, and we may with him conclude, that 

Scribendi recte sapere est principinin et fons.** 

A caisutfl 
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A casual and slight perusal of the above com'* 
position, may perhaps not discover any indication 
of those very superior abilities, which were after^* 
wards exercised in ah elevated station, and admired 
by the world ; bbt mor^ serious examination will 
detect Wiedth the surface something* like nfanly 
reflection, arrangement Of ideas, and, if it, may be 
so said, of syllogistic reasoning. 

The subject is alluring, and what observes our 
Sexagenarian in his Notes forbids its being pujr* 
sued somewhat'^^r ? 



TOL. i; U CHAF^ 
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Im^ «r« tU gp4» oDoe mofd ( 

^or now at U^tA^ l^red infloeiicfi 

Of Ught appears, ani from th« walls of beiCfCS 

Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn* 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

In other words, we are preparing to conduct oof 
reader to the metropolis, there to associate with 
the demi-gods of genius, learnings wit, and taste. 

How circumscribed is man's foresight ! How im- 
potent his sagacity I At a moment, when an indi- 
vidual, delineated in a preceding part of this nar* 
rative, was sitting with the Sexagenarian, both of 
them lamenting the narrow circle,, the obscure, uq-< 
palatable, and unprofitable offices, to which their ill 
stars had apparently doomed them '^ for ever and 
for aye," an express brought an alluring- invita* 
tion to a permanent and advantageous situation in 

The fairest Capital of all the world. 

In a few passing days, nay, almost m a few hours^ 

what a change of scene ! { 

Retiroivent 
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H^ireiiiYtot properly so cftUedf, fdr busy ijceh^l . 
iind active employcnents ; from d space hi wbicU 
there ^as not room fbr ambition, to one where 
ambition appeared to have no llmft ; fron^ a spot 
ivhere a few wild lowers occasionally charmed 
ttie sight with their beauty, and iht senses wilfh^ 
their fragrance, to tlie proMo and auspicious^ 
nursery of every science and every Mrt; froiri 
knowing every body, to knawing no^body; from^ 
* * ♦ * toLondotfn 

' Here let us take time t<y Weathe awMIe. If el 
iivha for the first time in his life leaves the white 
fcliffs of Dover, on an excursion to France, on bis 
landing at Calais, is* for a few mbments bewHdered 
with the strangeness, fh'e rtovelty, the wonderful 
change of the scene, rfe feels a^ Jf he was removed 
to iriother pWnet. The language, ^e dressy tbcf 
inanriers, every thing be beholds, da2izleis and coii^ 
founds him: till a.t lerigth rejection and Judgteenf 
i'esuine flieir influence, ahd e^fperience makes the 
contrast fiainiliar. Such was, and suclv under si* 
milar circumstances, will ever be, the first period* 
«firf residence in London, after a long familiarity with 
the quiet, repose, arid ordinary pursuits of the 
Country. 

The first imptessioh, the first subject 6f reflection, 

the first determfinatiopj was that; from which there 

ii^as never ^ny deviation — ^Lif erattjue. A nobte 

field opened it» expand^ bosom to emulation^ 

02/ ?xcrti(Mi> 
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exertion, honour, and reward. But botr ufas fl!f 
pb3CiK6y unknown individual, without coiinectioi]^ 
introduction, or seeming opportunity of any, to 
surmount the difficulties, perplexities, and intrica* 
cies, which threatened to obstruct his path, and 
interrupt his progress ? Patience and perseverance 
finally succeeded, and over what opposition will 
not these qualities triumph ? 

The first necessary and indeed indispensable step 
was to form literary connections ; but this was bj 
tio means found difficulty Similar propensities and 
endowm^its soon discover one another, and induce 
frequent and familiar association. Generally speak- 
ing, in Ix)ndon at least, there is great liberalitj 
among literary men, a ready disposition to inter* 
change communications, which may be mutually 
useful, to ac«ommodate 'one another with the loaa 
of books, to point out sources of information, in* 
deed to carry on, by a sort of common treaty among 
one another, a pleasant^ friendly, and profitably 
commerce. 

One material assbtance in forming and cementing 
literary intercourse, is presented at book-auctions ; 
another, and still a bettef, occurs in the shops of 
eminent booksellers. The few old fellows that are^. 
yet left, chuckle at the recollection of the numerous 
and cheerful meetings which used to take place at 
honest Tom Payne's, at the Mews Gate^ and at 
Peter Elmsley's, in the Strands 

7 la 
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tn diese places of resort, at- a certain period of 
the afternoon, a wandering scholar, in search of 
Pabulum, might be almost certain of meeting 
Cracherode, George Steevens, Malone, Windham, 
Ix>rd Stormont, Sir John Hawkins, Lord Spencer, 
Porson, Burney, Mr.T. Grenville, Wakefield, Bishop 
(then Dean) Dampier,. King of Mansfidd-street^ 
Townley, Col. Stanley, and various other bookish 
men. 

Honest Tom Payne ! and well indeed did^ he 
tleserve the name so universally bestowed upon 
hirt), and happily and effectually has he entailed it 
on his successor, than whom a worthier character 
does not exist. He who willingly pays this tribute, 
does it from the experience of almost forty years. 

The earliest literary efforts are almost always of 
the same kind. The first productions are most pro* 
bably poetical, but soon, very soon, the ardour of 
immortalizing " the tangles of Nesera's hair'\ sub- 
sides, and gives place to austerer studies, and more 
elaborate pursuits. This is more particularly the 
case, if the olive branches should multiply apace, 
and two puddings are found necessary to smoke 
upon the board. After poetry is in some degree 
gone by, as every young author dearly loves to see 
himself in print, the next display of talent or eru- 
dition, is made in the periodical publications of the 
day. In this particular p^tb, old Sylvanus Urban 
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tiii| l^eca feond etceedioj^y commodiouf^ i^i 
m^Ay a maiden pen, which has subsequently heetf. 
entitled to have its letters >vr€athed with laurds^ 
. ))a9 firit of aU inked itself in his pages* If thi 
propensity shall lead t6 politics, the popular jpuiV 
mals of the day are invitingly ready to enlist the 
|ieal of youthful authorship. 3ut ^he appeti^ of 
litarary reputc^io^ progressively increases^ tior will 
it finally be satisfied, till it fancies at least |:hat '^ 
«has establi$h0d: domf moDi^ejnflial col^Qlo^ ^^ ^rf 
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Steuqphr imum in Uteris ' 
Qfuis aut Athenis docta cotuit<Sri9^i$., 
Jkui RoiM per Latium eolith 



CHAPTER XXXIIt 

After skirmishing with various sticcesB, atid 
after multiplied rencotitres, in which some know- 
ledge of the service was obtained, and some dexte** 
rity acquired) a determination was made on the pari 
of him whose pen has in our MS. traced records d 
the dead and the living, to make one great and bold 
attempt. The result was to be fame and profit, 
A proposal was made to an eminent bookseller tO 
publish a very extensive work, which appeared to 
be wanted ; the execution of it, however, t^equired 
what is properly called learning, knowledge of Ian 
guages, history, geography, and indeed every ischo* 
lar-like accomplishment 

Strange as it may appear, the proposal, thongh 
made by aypung, obscure, and almost inexperienced 

adrea* 
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adventurer in the fields of literature^ ^vas accepted* 
The work was successfully completed. A very large 
impression was printed and sold, which was in time 
succeeded by a second. " Sooth to say,"* observes 
our MS. '^ the ren^ipbrance of the undertaking, from 
its magnitude and difficulty, from tb^ little help that 
was received in its progress, from the very limited ac- 
cess to literary supplies and reinforcements, excites 
at this distant period an irresistible sort of tremour.'^ 
Notwithstanding many defects, which were una- 
voidable, many more which were very justly ina- 
putable to the author s deficiency of talent, or of 
learning, or perhaps of both, the work was accom- 
paqied by reputation, and still remains a staple 
commodity in the market. 

Among other advantages which resulted from 
the undertaking, was the very valuable one of an 
extensive introduction to the most eminent and 
considerable literary characters. Ah ! that of these 
so fevy should survive to peruse this narrative. One 
connection was formed, which endured to tlie satis- 
faction of both, as long as life's frail thread per- 
mitted, and this was with Porson. It commenced 
in this manner : — A crabbed sort of ccmpositioa 
in a dead language had made its appearance, which 
from the singularity of the circumstance, the cele- 
brity of the writer, and the feverish susceptibility 
of the times, excited universal curiosity. It seemed 

to 
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to defy all attempt to render it into tiie Yernaculat 
language. The attempt, however, was made, and 
Mrith such effect^ that Porson expressed a desire^ 
^ a ttnpg not very usual with him, to know the " Cun- 
ning Shaver," vyho had been guilty of this audacious 
^oterprize. In consequence, a common friend 
brought them together, and an intimacy succeededj^ 
which; suffered no interruption till thp melancholy 
period of the Professor's premature death. They 
had before met in very early life, and their earliest 
friends were nearly connected. It may be said, 
that perhaps nobody knew Porson better, very few 
so well. Much has been said of this extraordinary 
scholar, but by no means enough ; a great deal 
more is due to him. In what follows, he who 
wrote this narrative, may boldly defy contradiction. 
It is by no means intended to enter into contro- 
versy witfi tlie only two accounts of Porson which 
have hitherto been given with any thing like autho- 
rity, or materially to cpntradict their assertions. 
The first appeared in the Morning Chronicle, the 
second in the periodical publication called the 
AthensBum. This latter has usually been assigned 
to ***♦♦♦ a most learned and able contem- 
porary, and who was, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, accurate as far as circumstances enabled 
him to be so. The other account was communicated 
. to the editor of the Morning Chronicle by Person's 

lister, who attended his funeraU 

This 
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Thfe lady's name is H * • * *, tnd her re^denet 
fefftC***^** ill N«****» Shebpro- 
bably soioe four or five years younger than he^ 
jbrother, tq wI\oin »he bears a strong persc^ml *e* 
semblance, more parti(iularly in the lower featares 
(6f her face, her ttae of voice, and peculiarity of 
smile^ After her return from the funeral, she com- 
municated to i^e editor, the substance of \^ha|; ap- 
peared in that paper on the day followihg. Its 
accaracy will hardly be called m question ; yei all 
|hat she had to tell, must necessarilyj as far as her 
j^ctual knowledge went, be confined to Pdrson's 
loyish days, for after he went to Eton, be had but 
Jittle intercourse with his.family. Neither was she 
jtircumstantially correct, as she subsequently ac-f 
knowledged, on being desired to call to mind whe- 
ther her brother did nbt imbibe his very first mdi-r 
ments from a^jerson of the nanje of ^ ♦ • * • ♦ *, 
w^o kept the village schopi at B *♦***; in 
N *♦*♦*♦, wheie Porson's father and niothef 
Jived. She remembered the fact, but observed, 
that W. "Was' a plain ignorant shopkeeper, to whon» 
her brother was sent when a child about six years 
of age, but that he did not continue long with him, 
it being soon discovered that the pupil couM read < 
as fluently as his master. This may or may hot 
have been the truth. That Mr. W ***** * was 
a plain shopkeeper, and that he kept the vBlage 
V schQol, 
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$chQfAf cannot be denied ; but that be was so igpc 
^ant^ as the lady's remark $eemed to intimate^ iiiay 
fairly be questioned. lie was well known tp the 
jiriter of this narrative, who had frequently poor 
yersed with him on the sybject of Por$on. Hp 
fpoke in the bigi^est terms of h\^ early proofs ojf 
c^p&city, and wajp not a little proud of having beei^ 
accessory to the formation of the base of that mor 
nun^ent; wh^ch afterwards lif);e4 its ptpu4 eminepc^ 
so high. 

Mr. yif *###*# }}ad tt respectable appoint* 
jntut under the Excise 0$ce^ anpther proof, if one 
wepe wanting, tl^at he could not be ^o exceedingly 
Ignorant. He wa^ also greatly respected by 
**♦*♦♦, the squire of the parish, who was 
subsequently the patrop of Pco-son, as well as by 
t ♦ ♦ ♦ * *^ the jclergyman^ who was Porson'* 
earliest friend. Thus mteh ffjr honest Mr, W**-* • % 
J^auUo mtgora cankms. 
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; Nam et hi ratione cotivmoram ^uanivis a plerisque cibit 
•inguli tempereinii9> totam tamen coenam laudare omnes 
aoleinus : nee ea qu« stotxiachus noster recusat, adimimt 
patiam illls, quibus capitur. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

pORSON was born at Earl Raston, in Norfolk, 
on Christmas day» 1759* His father was parish- 
clerk to Mr. H. who was also Minister of B. Mr. 
H. was a most amiable and truly benevolent man ; 
and beyond all doubt was the first encourager of 
Porson's early disposition to learning, and the in« 
^ dividual also> to whose exertions he owed the 
opportunities he afterwards enjoyed, and so well, 
improved. Porson had certainl}', when quite a 
child, the practice of making letters on any sandy 
or moist surface, upon which they could be conspi* 
cuously formed. His relations were wont to draw 
inferences very favourable to his intellect, from this 
.. circumstance; 
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inrcmastance ; bat; tifter all, this 19, a very commod 
practice, indeed much too frequent .to be considered 
as any indication of a prodigy. Mr. W, who 
^va3 mentioned in the preceding chapter, noticed 
in him very soon an extfaordipai^ quickness ivit^ 
regard to figures — this was much more to the pur« 
pofi^-r-^nd this he Qver retained. 
, Porson's father ; and mother were both totallj 
destitute of any education^ except so far 9s being 
fibie to read and write. The father was a man of 
exceedingly strong sense, very silent and very 
thoughtful, and was accustomed with great regu- 
larity, to exercise Person's memory^ To what an 
extraordinary degree of perfection, exercise finally 
brought this faculty in the Professor, mi^t be in th& 
recollection of many ; yet, strange to say, he who 
wrote this sketch of his friend, has repeatedly 
heard him assert, that he had not naturally a good 
memory, but that what he had obtained in thisf 
respect, was the effect of discipline only. His re^ 
collection was really wonderful. He has beea 
known to challenge any one to repeat a line 01^ 
phrase from any of the Greek dramatic writers^i 
find would instantly go on with the context The 
Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Garratt, and many 
favourite compositions, he would repeat usque ad 
fUstidmm. B^t, to return; the solidity and seri*^ 
pusness of Porson's father, seem to have been 
veil relieved by the cheerful and sprightly teoaper 

of 
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16^ life motlier, Whtf way? vtrj Mvely and very ligiit 
beaited. She had also a taste for poetry, very 
^Idom met with ki the wife cf a cottager; she 
was fatmliar with the writings of Shaispeate, and 
toiild repeat many of his favourite and popular 
passages. 

It is stated by the writer hi Ihc AthenefemB, wbor 
calls himself Hellenophilus, that Mh Summers, to 
whom afterwards Porson wcint to school, was 9t 
plain man, who professed nothing beyond English 
and the common rudiments of I^atin. This is not 
quite correct* Mr. Summers was, and it is pre* 
sumed is, a very respectable scholar. He wa^ 
Kving when this was first written, and was masMr 
of the Free School at Happesburg, in Norfolk. 

Another inaccuracy in that account must also W 
corrected. It is there stated, that at nine yean? of 
age, Porson, and his youngest brother Thomass^ 
were sent to the village school, kept by this Mt^ 
Summers. But at this period, hb brother Thoifta5 
was not born. It is further remarked in that 
publication, that the Rev. Mr. H. heard of Fop* 
son's extraordinary propensity for study*- — -Of 
course, the writer could not possibly have know* 
that Porson> father was Mr. H.'s parish-clerk. 

There is still another error in that memoir, of 
tko immediate consequence with regard to Porson, 

but 
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Im^, saoievl»ftt : unwcomMiablei con^iclermg tbf 
quarter from which it proci^eded. It is atated ia the 
A^eiwulQ, for NOv. p. 430, that Pbrson married 
Mrs. LimaQ; the wt^r of Mr. Perry, JBditor of tfaf 
Mortiiiig Cbroaicle^ in 1795, and that fihe died of 
% decUaejn 1797, Whereas, the fftct is, tb«t Poiv 
toa Biarried Mr^. iMtmu in Now J795y aad tbt 
lady died som^ tiooie in the April f^Upvnng* Ths. 
teat of the m^emoir i» generally Uif)exeeptioiiab!e. 
With respect to the oulo^um pa33ed ai the coociu^ 
aiQn of the article ia the Morning' Chroaide, 
tb«6e are the Bmtmwto ipfiidfms feihe verbis^ o£ 
Jkf fs* H. ad expressed to an enf^uiriiig friend. 
. *^ I wish it had been suppressed. The Editor, I 
iM^ve no doubt, had the most obliging inteatiuns in 
the world, vtbexi be represented me as an amiable^ 
4iiiid accomplished woman ; but I really heve no 
tmte for such flattery. He must have knawil> froai 
;pfiy Situation ia early life, that it waa unpossihle I 
.^KMild possess any accomplishmesbtSt X wi$Jii not 
^ be brought before the pnblic ; my only Htmbition 
i^ at the close of life to kave dcser'sed the cbaraclMr 
4)f bavii^ been a good wifo to my husband, and ^ 
.|^Qiqd mother to my children/' 

It is impossible, to m:9r^ these sentiments, widw 
#id(t adasiri^on of their; good sense, modesty, aind 
jnerit It is with great satisfaction we are enabled 
(l« subjoio^ that this lady's bu^uuftd is a iMrewier at 

Coltishall, 
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CoItishaU in Norfolk, extremely respectable, and 
in flomrishing circiimstancfes. 
^ The sentiments of Mrs. H. as abore ex- 
pressed, demonstrate great congeniality of feeling 
with her brother. No man was ever less assailable 
by flattery, or dislikedi it more ; nor could any one 
be possibly more averse than he was to be pointed 
out — digito praiereufitium. — But let us proceed. 
. At the age of nine, Porson was placed under the 
care of the abovementioned Mr. Summers, by 
whom be was well grounded in Latin. He re« 
mained with him three years. At twelve, he was 
taken • under the care of Mr. H. who was* then 
employed in the education of his own children ; 
with him he also contbued three years. By him he 
-was introduced to Mr. Norris, of Witton, the ad* 
joining parish to Bacton ; and this gentleman be« 
came his professed patron. First by his example^ 
and afterwards by his strenuous recommendation, 
a subscription was set on foot for the general pur* 
poses of educating Popson, and of maintaining liim 
at the university^ The individuals who interested 
themselves about him, were highly respecta* 
ble, both with regard to their rank, their cha* 
-racter, and their number. Among them was 
Bishop Bagot, oue other Bishop, whose name has 
escaped. Sir George Baker, Dr. Poynter, Dr. 
Hammond Prebendary 9f Norwich^ &c, Sk 

George 
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George Baker uras the Treasurer. But there was 
a lady among ^ them; whose zeal and anxiety con* 
ceming Porson/ surpassed perhaps that of her ge])« 
tlemen coadjutors. This was Mrs* Mary Turner, 
the grand-daughter of Sir Charles Turner; she was 
fehited to Mr. Norris, by whom JPorsoh wiis intro- 
duced and recommended to her. She afterwards 
became bis principal protector. Her house was 
always open to him, and whenever he returned from 
Eton, to pass his holidays in Norfolk, he enjoyed at 
Mrs. Turner's house the most constant and unre- 
strained hospitality. 

She was afterwards entirely alienated from 
him; for which the following reasons h?ive been 
alledged. She was very piously disposed, and 
was exceedingly anxious that Porson should go 
into the church. The decision to which ho 
came, of not subscribing to the articles, and con- 
sequently of resigning his Fellowship, was to hei" 
utterly incomprehensible, and exceedingly shocked 
and distressed her. But the * publication of his 
Letters to Travis gave the coup de grace to our un- 
lucky friend. Some officious person represented 
this work to the old lady, as a calumnious attack' 
upon Christianity, and as malignantly intended to 
call in question the truth of the Gospel. — It could 
only be the work of an apostate, an infidel, an 
abandoned reprobate. These circumstances pre- 

▼oL. I. P vailed 
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vaifed o^on Mrs. Turner to alter her will, in which 
she had left bim a very considerable sum of money. 
—-He had only a legacy of 30L We must now 
go back to our chronolo^cal order. 
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Aniicas dulcid ttt tfequum tst 
Outtiii mea compenset vitiis bona ; pluribus hisCe 
Si modo plura mihi bona sunt^ inclinet^ amari 
Si volet — ^hac lege ia trutina ponetur eadem* 



CHAPTER XXXV^ 

J-N tine year 1774, when Porson was atout four- 
teen- years of age, and had been under the care pf 
Mr* H. for two years, he had already discovered 
a most extraordinary quickness of parts. 

His acquirements, indeed, even at that early pe-^ 
riod, and his remarkable powers of abstraction and 
of memory, the force of his intellect in whatever 
direction it was excited, induced in the breast of 
Mr. Norris a desire of extending the scale of his 
education. — It was determined to send him to 
Eton. 

A circumstance relating to this event is oommu- 
iiicatedsby his family, so much out of the ordinary 

p S mode 
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mode of proceeding in similar cases, that a little 
suspicion of its accuracy may, without offence, be 
indulged. It is stated by his relations, that pre*' 
viously to his being admitted at Eton, Mr. Norris 
sent Porson to Cambridge, to be examined as to , 
his proficiency in the classics, by th^ Greek Pro- 
fessor. — ^This was in the midsummer of 1774. ' It 
is added, that in his examination, he displayed so 
much talent, and such extensive acquirements, that 
he was sent to Eton in the following summer, viz. 
in 1775. 

Now, if tliis really were the fact, it is more than 
probable that such an incident never took place 
before, and can only be explained by the possible 
circumstance, that the Greek Professor, who was at 
that period Dr. * * *, was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Norris, and from a natural curiosity on his > part, 
was entreated to perform this office. But there 
exists a still stronger reason for supposing there 
must be some mistake in this matter. Many of his 
schoolfellows at Eton still survive, and they all 
affirm, without any variation, that when Porsop 
first went to Eton, he was not particularly distin* 
guished above the other boys, either for learning, 
acquirements, or studious habits. Further than 
this, it is said by one, who is well qualified to 
judge, that is, by no less a personage than the pre- 
sent amiable and learned p ^ ■ , that as 

a boy, 
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a boy, he discovered but an indifferent taste, and in 
his compositions was very fond of mixing Greek 
with his Latin, as thus, " ingemuere voOoi," &c. &c. 

It may perhaps be the fact, that there is a little 
confusion and mistake with regard to dates. Por- 
son was necessarily and officially examined by the 
Greek Professor, when he sate, as it is termed, for 
the university scholarship ; and he might, after his 
admission at college, and before his actual resi- 
dence, go down to Cambridge from Eton, or, not 
improbably in some interval of the holidays, from 
his. friends in Norfolk, for this particular purpose. 

It is very certain, that his contemporaries at 
Eton, with little, very little exception, do not re- 
member much about him. The following particulars 
concerning him at this period, may, however, be 
depended upon, beuig either communicated by him- 
self, or from authority which cannot be doubted. 

When at Eton, he wrote two dramatic piecesi 
and acted in them himself. All, however, that h 
remembered of either is, that one was more elabo- 
rate than the other, and indicated more of plot, in- 
genuity, ai\d contrivance. — ^The title of it was, " Out 
of the Frying-pan into the Fire." 

The other was a shorter piece, of less importance, 
and was occasioned by some private circumstance, 
or anecdote, among the boys themselves. 

It 
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It is an extraordinary/ but well attested fact con* 
cembg him, that the first book he ever read with 
attention was Chambers's Dictionary, which he 
fairly and regularly perused from beginning to end. 
He was always fond of algebra, and was a very 
skilful algebraist. — He taught himself the princi* 
pies from the above dictionary. 

After Porson left Eton to reside at Cambridge, 
a very long time elapsed without there being any 
intercourse between him sind his family. This cir* 
cumstance has brought upon him, particularly in 
Norfolk, the severest censure. Yet that this appa- 
rent, and indeed culpable neglect, did not entirely 
arise from insensibility to the ties of nature and of 
blood, is very certain. — Porson was undoubtedly not 
deficient in filial reverence. His sister had not 
seen her brother for twenty-two years, when, in 
1804, she wrote to inform him, that her father was 
exceedingly ill, and considered as being in great 
danger. Porson imniediately went down to Nor- 
folk ta see him, and at that time continued for seven 
weeks with liis sister. The old gentleman reco- 
vered ; but when seized with his dying illness, two 
years afterwards, Porson was again written to by 
his sister, and again replied to her letter by his pre- 
sence. This was his last visit into Norfolk, when 
he passed a month at Coltishall. Now, it must be 
8 acknowledged, 
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acknowledged, that these facts demoostrate 4Py 
thing rather than filial ingratitude, and tell mth thqi; 
candid mindj more than a hundred idle stories. tQ, 
his disadvantage. The writer of this narrative has, 
also a strong impression, the^t he used to send 
clothes and occasional presents to his brothers; 
though he certainly did not write to any of the 
family, which, of course, they resented. He had, 
indeed, a very great repugnance to writing letters, 
and when he did so, his epistles were concise, sti^, 
and formal. — ^A specimen or two will hereafter be 
^ven. He certainly did not want sensibility ; 
though his coldness, and reserve of demeanour, 
might reasonably excite the suspicion that he was 
unfeeling. 

He spent the evening with him, whose notes now. 
record the fact, when the last year of his being per- 
mitted to retain the benefits of his fellowship, ex* 
pired. — It could not easily be obliterated from the 
memory .-^His indignation at not being appointed to ^ 
a lay fellowship in his college, then vacant ; his re:« 
sentment on perusing the letter which coldly apolo*^ 
gised for giving it to another, with a recommendation 
to him, which he felt as the bitterest insult, to take 
orders ; the anguish he expressed at the gloom of 
his prospects, without a sixpence in the world j hi^ , 
grief; and, finally, h^js tears; excited an impression ' 
Qf sympathy, which could never be forgotten, 

Anothei^ 
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Another proof that he was not insensible of 
kindness, deserves also to be recorded. He had 
borrowed, on some occaf ion or other, of our Sexage- 
narian a sum of money. Of course, he was never 
asked for it, nor in the remotest degree reminded 
of it After an interval of more than four years, 
he came one day, in the familiar manner to which 
he was accustomed, and said, " I am come to dme, 
and have brought you the money I owe you — I 
suppose you thought I had forgotten it." 

On bis first arrival at college, he of course did 
not possess a very extensive library, and he used to 
go to the present Provost of Eton's rooms, to read 
Suidas and Plutarch's Morals ; and even at that 
early period proposed some very curious critical 
emendations. 

A very singular circumstance occurred about this 
period, which there may be some who are able to 
explain — it is not attempted here. Some person 
or Other had taken a copy of Eustathius from Eton 
college library, and had conveyed it to Cambridge. 
It was here lent to Porson, who made excellent use 
of it. The following paragraph is verbatim from our 
manuscript " The book was afterwards returned to 
Eton college, where it novi^ remains, it is to be hoped, 
as Bonapftrte said of the Belvidere Apollo, ^^ pour 
.jamais.** The expression of ** it is to be hoped," is 
made use of, because the very extraordinary fact not 
long since occurred of some most rare, curious, and 
* 4 valuable 
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valuable books finding their way from die venerable 
precincts of a Cathedral library, to the shelves of a 
private collection.— May the fate of thb Eusta- 
thius be different ! At present, at least, whoever 
pleases may see it in Eton college library, enriched 
by a number of notes by Porson in the margm." 

Porson had a vbry lofty mind, and was tenacious 
of his proper dignity.^ Where he was familiar and 
intimate, he was exceedingly condescending and 
good-natuted. He was kind to children, and would 
often play with them, but he was at no pains to 
conceal his partiality, where there were several in 
one family. In one which he often visited, there 
was a little girl of whom he was exceedingly fond ; 
he often brought her trifling presents, wrote in her 
books, and distinguished her on every occasion, but 
she had a brother to whom, for no assignable rea- 
son, he never spoke, nor would in any respect, no- 
tice. He was also fond of female society, and 
though too frequently negligent of bis person, was 
of the most obliging manners and behaviour, and 
would read a play, or recite, or do any thing that 
wps required. 

He was very fond of crab fish, and on one occa- 
sion, where he was very intimate, asked to have one 
for supper ; his friend JGCuIarly said, that he should 
have the finest in St James's Market, if he would 
go thither, buy, and bring it home himself. He 

disappeared 
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disappeared in aa instant, and marched: uncon* 
cemed through some of the most gay streets of 
London with the crab triumphantly in his hand. 

Much has been said of his irregularities. — ^That 
odious theme is left to others. With all his errors and 
eccentricities;, he who wrote this, loved him much, 
bowed with reverence to his talents, and admiration 
to his learnings and acknowledged with gratitude 
the delight and benefit he received from his society 
and conversation. Yet Porson by no means excelled 
in (Conversation ; he neither wrote nor spoke with 
facility. His elocution was perplexed and embar- 
' rassed, except where he was exceedingly intimate ; 
hut there was strong indication of intellect in his 
countenance, and whatever he said was manifestly 
founded on judgment, sense, and knowledge. Com- 
position was no less difficult ta him. Upon one 
occasion, he undertook to write a dozen lines upon 
a subject which he had much turned in his mindy 
and with which he was exceedingly familiar. But 
the number of erasures and interlineations was so 
great as to render it hardly legible; yet, when com- 
pleted, it was, and is, a memorial of hi^ sagacity^ 
acuteness, and erudition. . 
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Ante octtlos semper nobis versatur et iiistat. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

J.T remains to record a few anecdotes of him^ 
some of which, at least, do him the highest honour* 
During the whole period of his residence in Norr* 
folk with his sister, which altogether amounted to 
eleven weeks, he never drank more than two glasses 
of wine after dinner, and never touched a single 
drop of spirits. — He was most frequently satisfied 
with one glass of wine. He talked familiarly with 
the family, joined them in their walks, and princi* 
pally amused himself with a Greek manuscript be^ 
longing to Dr. Clark, which that traveller had 
brought home with him from Greece or Syria. 

He was, from his childhood, a very bad sleeper^ 
and it is to be feared, for it is no unusual case, that 
he may have been led to occasional indulgences 

with 
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with regard to wine, with the view of procuring 
sleep. But he was also of a very social dispositioo, 
and the universal desire of his company, might 
eventually cause this to be imposed upon. One 
thing, It is believed, may positively be insisted 
upon, that he was never guilty of any intempe- 
rance in solitude ; and his behaviour when under 
his sister's roof, shows that he could easily accom- 
modate himself to the disposition and manners of 
the people among whom he was thrown. 

The anecdote next about to be related, will per- 
haps excite surprize in many, but its authenticity 
cannot be disputed. 

Porson, when in Norfolk with his sister, went 
legularly to church, nor was he ever prevented from 
50 doing, except when under the influence of one 
of the violent paroxysms of asthma, to which he 
was subject — ^These were occasionally so formi- 
dable, that apprehensions were often entertained, 
that he would expire in the presence of his friends. 
On his first visit to Norfolk, in 1804, he accom- 
panied his brother-in-law to the adjoining village 
church of Horstead. Porson found that prepara- 
tions were made to administer the sacrament.-— 
When the usual service of prayers and sermon was 
ended, and they were about to leave the church, 
Porson stopped suddenly, and asked Mr. Hawes^ 

if 
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If in fais opinion there would be any impropriety ill 
liis receiving the sacrament. Mn Hawes instantly 
replied, " certainly not/' Upon this, they both 
turned back, and received the communion together. 

This was an extraordinary fact; and on the part 
of Porson suggests a singular question. Perhaps 
he might feel some hesitation from the circumstance 
of his being a total stranger t6 the clergyman' who 
officiated ; or perhaps it might have reference to the 
consciousness of his avowed non-conformity to the 
articles. The matter must remain undecided. 

Singular as it may seem, it is( lieverthdess true, 
that Porson did not hold ■ in so high a 

degree of estimation as might have been expected 
from the exalted station^ which this yeneraible per* 
sonage has invariably enjoyed in the kingdom of let- 
ters. It would be invidious, as it is quite unneces* 
sary, to be circumstantial ; but the fact was so. 

On one occasion, when thb pei^onage was en- 
joying his afternoon's pipe, he turned triumphantly 
to, the Greek Proffessor, and remarked, "Porsoni 
with all your learning, I do not think you well 
versed in metaphysics." *' I presume you mean 
your metaphysics," was the reply. 

At another time, when something which this gen- 
tleman had written and published much interested 
the public attention, and occasioned many squibs, 

and 
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paragraphs, and controversial letters inthen^ws- 
papers^ Porson wrote the following epigram : 

^' Perturbed spirits spare your kik. 
And beat your stupid brains no longer. 

Then to oblivion soon would sink^ 
Your persecuted monger.** 

On the other hand, it is to be observed, that tUs 
eminent man, for so he was, invariably spoke of 
Porson in terms of the highest admiration and 
regard. 

Whatever might be the case with respect to the 
person above alluded to, Porson was never at any 
pains to conceal his extreme contempt for Wake* 
field. There was at one time a seeming sort of 
friendly communication ; but whilst Wakefield 
aimed at behig thought on a level with Porson in 
point of attainments, this latter must unavoidably 
have felt the* consciousness of his own great supe- 
riority. — Indeed, the diflfcrence between them was 
immense. Without disparagement to Wakefield, 
his warmest advocates must acknowledge, that 
although he formed his opinions hastily, he never 
failed to vindicate them with peremptoiy decision^ 
In consequence of this eagerness and haste, his 
criticisms were frequently erroneous, and his con- 
dusions fake ; neither, if detected in error, would 
his pride allow him either to confess^ or retract his 

fault. 
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fault The writer of this article Oncerpokited out 
to him a very great error in his translation of the 
New Testament; he acknowledged it at the time» 
but the second edition appeared, and th^ same 
error was repeated: he might possibly have for- 
gotten it. Porson, on the contrary, never declared 
or formed his critical opinions (for of such we are 
now speaking) hastily. — He patiently examined, 
seriously deliberated, and was generally correct ia 
his ^iecisions ; neverUieless, he quietly listened to 
the ^urguments of opponents, and was neither irri- 
table nor pertinacious. How erroneous an estimate 
Wakefield had formed of Porson, is sufficiently 
itppareat from the Posthumous Letters between himr 
arid Mr. Fox. 

W. appears to toll that eminent Statesman, with 
a sort of ill-natured exultation, that nine hundred 
errors bad been detected in the edition of Heynea* 
Virgil, corrected^ as he is pleased to call it, by 
Porson. The feet is not so. The errors were cer- 
tainly very numerous j but the office of press cor- 
rector was far beneath the dignity of Porson, and 
what mistakes there are, are principally confined 
to the notes, which a single glance from a critical 
reader, will in It "moment detect and amend. The 
errors of the text, which is of more material impor- 
'^ance^ did not exceed twenty in all th^ four vol&mes. 
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Agfdn, at p. 99f of t^e work abdve quoted^ Mtd 
Wakefield is pleased thus to express himself: after 
assigning two reasons for not having more frequent 
intercourse with Porson, he gives as a third : 

** The uninteresting insipidity of his society, as 
it is impossible to engage his mind on any topic of 
mutual enquiry^ to procure his opinion on any au* 
thor» or on any passage of an author, or to elicit 
any conversation of any kind, to compensate for the 
time and attendance of his company. And as for 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of 
the least critical effort on Ihem in his life. 

^^ He is in general devoid of all human affections, 
but such as he has, are of a misanthropic qu^ity ; 
nor do I think that any man exists, for whom his 
propensities rise to the lowest pitch of affection 
and esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Ly- 
cophron, 

The whole of the paragmph, and every particle 
of the affirmation which it contains,, is as foolish as 
it is false. Porson'3 conversation insipid ! The 
appeal may safely be made to many characters 
now living, to Dr. Parr, Pr. Charles, Burney, Judge 

Dampier^ 
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Dampier, the Provost of Eton, Sir Jam^s MaclcM- 
tosh, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Perry, and to matiy, many 
others, whether his conversation among his intimate 
acquaintance, did not invariably and irresistibly de- 
monstrate intellect, information, and knowledge; 
That he was not very communicative with Mr. 
'Wakefield ott subjects of criticism arid abstract 
iefudition, may readily be accounted for, — He de- 
spised Wakefield's attainments of this kind, in the 
first instance ; and In the next, had reason to ap- 
prehend that improper use might be made of what 
he might utter. Mr. Wakefield could not pretend 
to much of ** human affection" in the declaiatioa 
of his, conttoversial opinions, but cut and slashedi 
and thrfew his dirt about, without any compunctious 
feeling. 

It may be as^serted, nt^ithont fear of contradiction^ 
Ihat if any friend or acquaintance consulted the 
Greek Professor, on any difficult passage of any . 
author, he readily communicated his aid, and would^ 
If required, discuss such subjects in conversation. 

That our friend was not " devoid of alf humah 
affections,'' examples have already been adduced ; 
that he was " misanthropic," is art assertion equalljf 
Absurd. He was, perhaps, too social ; and it was 
this love of society^ which frequently betrayed him 
into inadvertencies. As to the Greek quotatioti 
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tilth which this curious passage ends, all that cafl 
be said is, it does not apply to Porson; 

Mr. Wakefield proceeds to observe, " I will ht 
content to forfeit the esteem and affection of all man- 
kind, whenever the least particle of envy or ma- 
lignity is found to mingle itself with my opinions/ 
Let the reader contrast this declaration with the 
letter, given in a preceding part of this narrative, 
and printed from his own hand*writing. Let him 
also compare this expression of Wakefield's with 
the diatribe which he addressed to Porson^ on his 
publication of the Hecuba* 

A few more anecdotes, firom personal knowledge, 
shall close this part of our narrative* Porson once 
accompanied the Sexagenarian in a walk to High- 
gate. On their return, they were overtaken by 
a most violent rain, and both of them were 
thoroughly drenched to the skin. As soon as they 
anived at home, warm and dry things were pre- 
pared for both ; but Porson obstinately refiised to 
change his clothes. He drank three glasses of 
brandy, but sate in his wet things all the evening. 
The exhalation, of course, was not the most agree* 
able ; but he did not apparently sufier any subse- 
quent inconvenience. 

There was a lady, who was allied to some of the 

j^est families in the kingdom, exceedingly agreeable, 

1 and 
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And very accotnplishedy who took great pleasure iti 
the conversation and society of Porson. He, ori 
his party was very partial to her ; and she it was 
who was the occasion of his composing those ex* 
tellent Charades, which have found their way into 
many of the public prints, btit of which an accu- 
rate copy has no where hitherto appeared. They 
were principally coniponed in his walks from hi9 
chambers, to the house of the author of this nar-^ 
rative^ and will be found in the Appendix* 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

?OR80N'8 character* 

XXIS character will now be given, as it impressed 

the judgment of one who studied it much, and 
Icnew it well ; but the undertaking is somewhat ar« 
duous. There were blended in him very opposite 
qualities. In some things he appeared to be of 
the most unshaken firmness ; in others be was way«» 
ward, capricious, and discovered the weakness of a 
child. Although in the former part of his life, more 
particularly, he would not unfrequently confine 
himself for days together, in his chamber, and not 
suffer himself to be intruded upon by bis most in* 
timate acquaintance, he hardly ever could resist 
the allurements of social converse, or the late and 
irregular hours to which they occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late hours, and generally, 
exhibited Dr. Johnson's reluctance to go to 

bed. 
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jbedy might naturally. arise frm ^tiw circtmstancQ^ 
of bis being from a child^ a very bad sleeper/ For* 
floa frequently speiit bb evenings with the present 
venerable Dean of Wet^minster, wttfa.Dr. Wingfield, 
with the late Bennet Langton, and with another 
friend in Westminster, with respect to whom, the 
following line used to be facetiously applied froiu 
Uowen 

Yet lie hardly ei^er failed passing some hours 
afterwards, at the Cyder Cellar, in Maiden-lane. 

The above individuals being all of thetti very 
regular in their hours, used to give him to under* 
stand, that be was not to stay after eleven o clock, > 
with the exception of Bennet Langton, who suffered 
bim to remain till twelve ; corrufrtied in this instance 
perhaps, by Doctor Johnson. But so precise 
was Porsoti in this particular, that although he 
never attempted lo exc^ the hour limited, he 
would never stir before. On one occasion, when 
It^om some incidental circumstance, the lady of the 
Apoow gave a gentle hint, that she wished him to 
fetare a little earlier, he looked at ^ clpck, and ob- 
served with some quickness^ that it wanted a quar* 
l»r «tf an how €€'elevi(m« 
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r Ih the farmer period of >bis early residence lA 
4he metropolis, the absence of sle^ hardly seemed 
to anqoy hin^. The first evening which be spent 
with Horni^'Tooke^ he never thought of retiring 
till the harbinger of day gave warning to depart. 
Home Tooke, on another occasion, contrived 
to- find outthe opportunity of requesting his com* 
pany, when he knew that he had been sitting ap 
the whole of the night before. This, however, made 
no difference^; Porscm sate up the second night also 
till the hour of sun-ri^e^ 

What shftll we call ilr-twaywardness, inconwfe* 
rateness, or uOgraciousness ? but it is a well known 
-/act, (hat be spent the day of his marriage wUh a 
-very learned friend, now a Judge, without either 
^comqianicatrqg tbp circumstance of his change of 
condi^bQ, or without, attempting to stir till the 
hour prescribed by the famil^» oblig^ bifo, to ^ 
partf 

The following anecdote he would often rdate 
himself, with the greatest good humour. It is sufr 
ficiently pQtOi:ioib^,. that our friend vira^ nQt remailc- 
ably attent|v]e to (he decorMioa of Jm person; 
Indeed, h§ was at tiipe? disa^eeably neglig^it. 
On one occasion, be went to vi^ the above^e&r 
tione4 le^rnj&d Mendy where a gentleman, who did 
pot know Porson, was waiting in anxious and iwr 
patient expectatipp pf the barber* On Person s 
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entering the librtiry where the gentleman was sit- 
ting, he started up, and hastily said to Porson, 
** Are you the barber ?'' " No, Sir," repHed Por- 
flon, '^ but I am a cunning shaver, much at your 
service." 

When there was considerable fermentation in 
the literary world on the subject of the supposed 
Shakspeare Manuscripts, and many of the most dis* 
tinguished individuals had visited Mn Ireland's 
bouse to inspect them, Porson, accompanied by a 
friend,' went also. Many persons had been so im- 
posed upon as to be induced to subscribe their 
names to a form, previously drawn up, avowing 
their belief in the authenticity of the papers exhi-^ 
bited. Porson was called upon to do so^likewise. 
" No,'* replied the Professor, " I am always very 
reluctant in subscribing my name, and more parti- 
eularly to articles of faith*" 

The story of his pertinacity in twice transcribing 
the perplexed and intricate manuscript of the Lex- 
icon of Photius, has been well detailed in the Athe- 
n8&um> and is perfectly true. 

An intimate friend of the Professor had a favourite 
old dog, whose death he exceedingly regretted,, and 
asked Porson to give >him an inscriptioni for the 
place in the garden where he was buried. After a 
time, Porson brought him the following, which was 
afterwards neatly cut in the antique manner, without 

[stopsi 
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stops, on a white marble ston^ and remained for 
many years where it was first deposite4. 

THNTPIBONOCnAPArEICHNnnCTOAECHM^ 

ANOHCEIS 

MHAEOMAirEAACHCEIKUNOCECTITA<I>OC 

EKAAUC©HNXEIPECAEKONINCUNE©HKA- 

NANAKTOC! 

GCMOUKAICTHAHTONAEXAPAaEAOTON* 

A great many people, and learned peo^e too^ 
tiiougbt it an ancient inscription, and so it is^ but 
the Professor omitted to say where he met with it« 
It is however to be found amfng .the Iriyp ofcfftofo 
dhmnia of Brunck and Jacobs, No. 756, and baa 
been published in many other coUectioQs; but first 
by J', Vossiusoo Potnponius Mek^p* \9&. 
- He was iibt easily provoked to asperity (tf lan- 
guage by contradiction in argument, but he once 
was. A peraoa of soaie literary pretensions, but who 
either did not know Poraon's value, or neglected 
to show the estimate of it which it merited, at 
a dinner p^rty, harassed, teased, and tormented 
him, till it len^h he could endure it no longer, 
and risi^ from his chair, exclaimed with vehe^ 
mence/ ^^ It is Bot in the power of thought to 
eonceive or words to express the contempt I have 
for you, Mr* ♦ • * ** 

Oil 
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Oa hU being appointe;d to the Greek Professoiv 
«hipy a gentlemaa who ia hi& boyish days had 
abewn hioi great Idndness, and who indeed being 
the ag^nt of bis first patron, was the dispenser also 
of that perf onage's liberality to Porson, wrote bim 
a kind letter of congfatulation. At the same time, 
not being acquainted with the nature of such 
things, he o^ei^, if s^ sum gf money was required 
to dischc^*ge the fees, or was necessaiy on his iSrst 
entrance upon the office^ to accommodate him with 
it Of this letter, Porson took no notice. A second 
letter was dispatched) repeating the same kind offer ; 
of this alsQi, no notipe was taken* The gentlemaq 
was exasperated^ and so far resented the neglect, 
that it is more than probable, his representation of 
this matter, was one of the causes of Person^ losing 
the Viery handsome legacy intended for him, to 
which allusion has before been made. 

It is exceedingly difficult to explain the motive of 
Porson 9. behaviour on the above occasion. He was 
|iot insensible of the kindness, for he mentioned it 
to him who has recorded the fact, in terms of respect 
and. thankfulness, and as an act which merited bis 
gratitude. It might arise lirst from his extreme 
rekiptimc^ to letter-writing, which induced him to 
defer bis reply till the time was past, and notice of 
it oiigbt seem unseasonable ; or he might not ex* 
»ptly Uk9 the terms in which the c^er was conveyed, 

for 

i 
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for it Is more tban probable that the letter com- 
mcDced with something like reproach^ for the long 
and continued neglect of his earlier friends. What- 
ever might be the cause, it did him incalculable in- 
jury ; the person in question never forgave the 
negtcct, nor would he ever afterwards endure to 
hear his name mentioned. He was moreover the 
legal ad/viser of the old lady, Mrs* Ann Turner, 
of whose early impressions in Porsons favour, 
mention has already been made. 
' It must be acknowledged, that there was an occa- 
sional waywardness about Porson, which defied the 
utmost sagacity of his friends to explain. No ex-* 
ample of this can perhaps be more striking, than 
his behaviour with respect to Sir G • * * * B * * * *• 
Sir G * * * * was among his earliest as well as 
wannest friends. He was trustee for the money 
raised for bis education at Eton and the Univer- 
sity ; his house was always open to him, and being 
an excellent scholar himself, he naturally watched, 
incited, and encouraged the progress of him whom 
he protected. Nay, Porson himself would always 
fend willingly render his patron ample justice in all 
these particulars ; yet all at once he ceased to go 
to his house. From what motive, Sir G * * ♦ * 
always avowed himself entirely ignorant, nor in all 
probability was it ever known. The writprof this 
Memoir had once a converscition with Sir G ♦ ♦ * * 
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Ott the subject; bespoke of Porsoo without tbe 
smallest asperity or reproach, but declared that 
bis behaviour in this respect WM perfectly imac- 
quotable. 



CHAP. 
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De ingenio ejus qui satb nostis, de kiteritu paucia cogiiQ«t 
Bcite. An etiam de iDgenio pauca vultis? 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Our tale is now drawing to its close. The sub« 
ject clings to the hearty and is parted with reluc^ 
tantly. The circumstances attending the close o{ 
his life have been so minutely, and, to all appear^ 
ance, faithfully narrated, as to call for no animad* 
version. His peculiarities and failings have beeo 
by some too harshly pointed out and commented 
upon, without due consideration of how exceed* 
ingly they were counterbalanced, by the most extrar 
ordinary and most valuable endowments. Of what 
importance is it, that when he shaved himself he 
would walk up and down his room, conversing with 
whomsoever might happen to be present; that he 

knew 
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Itnew the preciM number of steps from his npftrt* 
ments to the houses of those of his friends, with 
whom he was most intimate, which, by the i^ay, in 
tile metropolis, must have been strongly indicative 
of a mind not easily made to swerve from its pUr* 
pose; that at one period he was remarkably fond 
of &e theatre, and all at once, as it were, ceased to 
frequent it? The circumstance most remarkable 
concerning his habits and propensities is, that he 
latterly became a hoarder of money, and, when he 
died, had not less thftn two thousand pounds in the 
funds. All these, however, are minor subjects of 
reflection* In him, criticism lost the most able, 
most expert, most accomplished support of her 
sceptre ;-^leaming, one of its greatest ornaments. 
His knowledge was far more extensive than was 
generally understood, or imagined, or believed.— 
There are very few languages with which he had 
not some aequaintance. His discernment and 
acuteness in correcting what was corrupt, and ex- 
plaitiing what was difficult and perplexed, were 
almost intuitive; and, in addition to all this, his 
taste was elegant and correct. His recitations and 
repetitions were, it must be confessed, sometimes 
tedious and irksome, which would not, however, 
have been the case, unless they had been too often 
heard before; for he never repeated any thing that 

was 
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was oot cbaraeterlzed by excellence^ c^ some kiii# 
or other. One talent and quality he bad, for which 
they who have hitherto exhibited biographical 
•ketches of him, have not given him sufficient credits 
r— Thb was humour. 

To prove that he possessed this in no ordinary 
degree of perfection, appeal need only be made to 
the three witty and facetious letters which he in* 
lerted in the Gentleman's Magazine, with the sig-!* 
nature of ^^ Sundry Whereof " The occasion was» 
The Life of Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins — Let 
the reader judg^ from one or two specimens. 

Addressing the Editor he says : ^^ Have you read. 
Ihat divine book, ^ The Life x)f Samuel Johnson, 
L. L,D. by Sir John Hawkins, Knt?' Have yoa 
done any thing but read it, sinee it was first pub* 
lished ? I^OT my own part, I scruple not to declare^ 
that I could not rest till I had read it quite throu^ 
notes, digressions, index, and all. Then I could 
Dot rest till I had. gone over it a second time. I 
begin to think that increase of appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, for I have been reading it ever 
^ince. I am now in the midst of the sixteenth pe« 
rusal, and still I discover more beauties. I can 
think of nothing else — I can talk of nothing else, 
|fq.&c.&c. 
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^ Read Hawkin» ODce^ and you caii read no tnore, 
For all books hence appear so mean^ so poor^ 
Johnson's a dunce; but still persistto.read. 
And Hawkins will be all the books you need*** : 



Who would have expected this sally of facetious^ 
tiess^ from the grave and dids^ctic Porson ? 

After proposiag to offer, io a future letter, a feif 
corrections and amendments, the first epistle tbu» 
concludes : 

'' In a statue from the hand of Phidias, I would 
not, if I could help it, have a single toe-nail amiss. 
And since the sn^allest speck is seen on snow, I am 
persuaded that the Knight himself will not be dis« 
pleased with a freedom which proceeds solely fron^ 
esteem*" 

The second letter is still more pregnant with the 
truest humoun It is to be remembered that Por- 
son was himself an Etonian ; Sir John's book had, 
been attacked in the Microcosm^ a periodical work^ 
by the upper boys at Eton, which fact is thus men« 
tioned by Porson : 

" Soon after the publication of Sir John*s book, 
a parcel of Eton boys, not having the fear of God 
before their eyes, &c. instead of playing truant, 
robbing orchards, annoying poultry, or performing 
any other part of their school exercises^ fell foul, 

in 
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tn print, uprni his Worehip^s eensare of Addtsoti^ii 
middling style ; and even sneered at the story of 
the Quaker, which I hold to be as good a thing as 
any in the volume. But what can you expect, as 
Lord Kaimes justly observes, from a school^ where 
boys are taught to rob on the bighwAy?^ 

It is with genuine humour that Mister Sundry 
Whereof affects to doubt the genuineness of some 
pl^es in Sir John's book. " The Knight's style/* 
he observes, ^' is clear and elegant, wli^lst that itt 
which the circumstance is narrated of 6r« John« 
son's parchment-covered book, is cloudy, incon^ 
■fiistent, and embarrassed. He therefoi^e begs id 
propose a few queries, of which the first is, 

" Would a writer confessedly so exact in his 
choice of words, as the Knight, talk in this manner: 
* While he was preparing ;* ^ An accident hap- 
pened ?* As if one should say of that unfortunatis 
divine Dn Dodd, an dccident proved fatal to him } 
he happened to write another man's name, &c."— ^ 
The whole oi this epistle is full of tiie happiest 
irony* 

The point and humour of the third and con** 
eluding epistle is of a similar character. After 
premising certain canons of criticism, in whidi it is 
assumed, that " Whenever Sir John Hawkins, in 
quoting any part of Johnson's wtyrksi adopts a 

reading 
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reading difierent from the editions, it is to be re« 
placed in the text, and the other discarded^ Thus, 
in the vulgar edition of London, voL xi. of John^ 
son's Works, p. 319, wc read, 

^ And fiyed on Gunbria's solitary ashore/ 

How much better is Sir John's reading, 

^ And fixed in Cambria's solitary shore T 

^' 1 would not believe that Johnson wrote others 
wise, though Johnson himself should affirm it 

^' Again, in the last number of the Rambler, 
Johnson says, or is made to say,^ I have endea*^ 
voured to refine our language to grammatical pu-^ ^ 
rity.' How tame, dull, flat, lifeless, insipid, pro^ 
saic, &c. is tliis, compared to what the Knight has 
substituted-—* grammar and purity r A fine in-* 
^nce of the figure, Hen Ma duoin^ like Virgil's ' 
pateris et aurOy or like — ; but I will not over- 
power you with my learning,'* &c. 

The whole of this is admirable, and expressed 
in a style of the purest humour. 

Much of this same quality is also conspicuous 
in Porson's character of Gibbon, as it is given in 
bis Preface to the Letters to Travis ; which cha* 

T0x.«j^ ^ racter 
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racfeer, notwitlsstaiiding: iljs goeat Mverityv in^ 
duced Gibboa to Mlick an intennew with For* 
sen. . This accckcdingly took place^ by the inter- 
vention of honest Peter fiimaley^ and waa once i^ 
peated, but no acquaintance or. further communi- 
cation ensued. Fofsou was^ not of a* disposition 
to pay court even to the most eminent characters ; 
and Gibbon then stood' on the highest pinnacle of 
literary fame, and probably did not take the ne- 
cessary steps to secure Person's further corres- 
pondence. 

With, respect to the other biunches ol Pcn-aon's 
family, some errors have found their wa}^ into the 
public prints*^ His^ youngeo brother's name was 
Thomas. He is mentioned first, because l» n^ 
ceived the same benefit, with respect to> education^, 
under Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Stimmers^. aft his eldeas 
brother, the Professor. His talents were tbou^ 
by no means to he inferior; he was certainly; an; 
excellent ^holar^ or possessed the faculty of fa^ 
coming such. No» efforts were, however, made^ iir 
ms favour to- obtain for him similar advantages* 
He became assistant to the Rev. Mr. Hep worth, 
A very respectable clergyman, and amiable niani.M§h«« 
kept, a school first at Wymondham^ ift Noufolk^. and 
afterw^ds was master of the foee granimar schod 
at North walsham. Thomas Pwson, om leaving 
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Mr. Hepworth; opened di school at Fakeaham, 
which is likewise in Norfolk. Here he married, 
and died young. The second brother, Henry Por- 
son^ was not a scholar,, but an admirable account* 
ant. Mrs. Hawes has already been mentioned.— 
She has five children'. The eldest son was for a 
time a member of Benet College, Cambridge; but 
he also had his scruples on the subject of subscript 
tion to the articles of the Church of England, and 
declined entering i^to orders. Though not disin* 
dined to literary pursui);s, he thought, and thought 
justly, that literature as a profession, was but an 
indifferent speculation; he resolved, therefore, to 
enter into more active life. — He is now at Buenos 
Ayres. 

Now, then, alas ! the moment is come, when W9 
are to take a final leave of our illustrious friends- 
Whatever were his errors, his failings, and his in- 
firmities, he was, as far as talent, learning, and in- 
tellectual distinction is concerned, a great man. 
His loss will ever be deplored by those who inti- 
mately knew him ; and the tenderest regret will, ag 
long as life shall endure, be everlastingly excited, 
when memory brings to the view of him who writes 
this narrative, the instructive, interesting, and 
pleasing hours spent in his society. 

B S HttDC 
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Hunc unum Pluriooi consentiuat 
Doctorum doctissimum fiiisse 

RlCARSUM PoR«ONOM. 

EAN AE TI ^AINHTAI TMEN 

nP02©EINAI H A*EAA1 

ETXAPISTftMES 

EPPnSTE. 
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Non hie C^ntaiirosj non Gorgoqas^ Harpyiaaque 
Invenies : homiaem pagina noitra sapit. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Proceed we next to one whose house Porson 
for a long series of years frequented with more fa- 
miliarity and regular intimacy, than that of almost 
any body else. The expression of regular intimacy 
is deliberately used ; for, in this respect, the Pro- 
fessor was particularly wayward. After visiting at 
a friend's house, for perhaps four or five days in 
succession, he would abri^itly, and without any 
assignable reason, absent himself for as many 
weeks. The individual of whom we are about to 
speak, did not in this respect fare better than his 
neighbours. This individual was 

* * * ♦. 

It appears froin the scattered memoranda, from 
which what follows has been compiled and ar- 
ranged, that ^ur Sexagenarian's acc^uaintance with 

him 
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him commenced in childhood, but different places 
of education, and a different period of residence at 
the university, occasioned a separation for many 
years; the cwncc^ww wJ^sflepew^d, pn agwi meet- 
ing in the metropolian 

His history in few words is this : 

His father was a clergyman, and master of an 
endowed free-school in Yorkshire. He received a 
small number of private boarders into his house, 
which, with the addition of curacies, enabled him 
to live with respectability and comfort. The fiw- 
tunes of men often turn upon slight hinges, and he 
who has the sagacity to avail himself of the fa* 
vourable opportunities which present themselves, 
without any imputation on his integrity, is justly 
entitled to esteem and praise. 

The elder Mr. * * ♦ was a very good scholar, re- 
markably quick and intelligent, and, very dMfer* 
ently from the general* herd of masteis of seed- 
ghops and seminaries, by courtesy ycleped board- 
ing schools, his plan of educating his pupils was 
admirable. He knew the right way, and pursued 
it : he was not satisfied with his boys having a 'Sort 
of smattering of this book and the other— what 
they knew, they kijew effectually ; for their know- 
ledge was grounded an the most fiHXiiliar in^i^a^y 
with grwPi^QdJT. U^ wa$ 9J49 of » i^abl^ »^ 

convivif^l 
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Gonvivial temper, and exaeediogly acceptable to 1M 
gentl^neD of the neigbbourbood. 

Fortunately for Mm, and, indeed, for his' family^ 
be served the curacy of a village (the name is now 
forgotten by the writer), whene Lord * ♦ *, who 
aiarried the gay, aias ! too gay, daughter of Lord 

■ ■ ' resided. Lord was at that 

time a great >£srvQiirite witb tibe Queen ; aiitd, at the 
inter/bessiiMa >of his daughter, his Lordship applied 
to her Majv^^ty for a ipresentatic^i to a great and 
popular sfiiiiinary^ for the subject of this article^ 
Tha request was graisted; and thus the foundation 
of has future good fortune was permanently laid^ 
But this was not all the good derived to the family 
from this splenctid connection^**-* In process of timi^ 
the .old gentleman, wba well deserved it, obtained 
from the kindness of the same noble family, very 
valuable preferment. Another soti also was en* 
abled from the same source to appear with great 
distinction in life, was confidentially and honour- 
ably employed in their afiairs, and did at one time 
at least, if not bow, repi*esQat in parliament one of 
the boroughs in this intei^t. 

But, to return to our immediate subject. He 
passed through the ordinary routine of a public 
school with credit, whence he removed to Cam* 
bridge, acquitted himself with great respectability^ 

bec^ma 
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became a fellow of the society^ and, at the usual 
peripdy entered into orders. He was for a time 
purate.of the parish in which some of the relatives 
of tliat unfortunate India Captain who perished at 
se^ in the Holwell, resided, and he preached on 
tha?t oGoasion a funeral sermon which he was after-* 
3teards induced to publish.. As far as recoHection 
IS of avail, the discourse was in every respect highly 
creditable to bis sensibility and judgm«;it A va« 
bancy happening at the pubtic^' school where he was 
educated, among the under masters^ he removed 
thither, and most probably was invited to do so. 
After various gradations, he rose to the cbief dtua-^ 
tjon, which he retained till his death. He obtained 
at different tinges, different pieces of preferment^ 
end having always his house fiiU of pupils, in all 
probability died opulent. 

- His connection with Porson commenced at the 
iiniversity, and was only ioterrupted by that which 
breaks ^11 human bonds asunder-^a summons to 
the grave. Pifferent a« they were in the powers 
of intellect, and s^ttainments of learnings properly so 
galled, though it is by no meaiis intended to insir 
nuate^ th^t this gentleman's talents and learning 
were not very highly reputable, yet there was a. 
i[;ertain congeniality of mind and sedtiment between 
him and Porson, which tended tp confirm and ccr 
ment their intimacy. They took the §aipe decided 
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line in politics ; both were strenuous adrocates^ i|C 
first, at least, of the;&eiich Revphition, both asso« 
ciated intimately with its warmest defenders^ and 
both were alike sceptical on certain points of eccle* 
siastical controversy. Of the subject of this article, 
it was facetiously remarked by a Barrister, who was 
one of his aucHtoris, that having engaged to preach 
at Lincoln's Inn^ on Trinity Sunday, he preached 
against the Trinity, . But perhaps by this remark 
no more was intended, than that the preacher did 
not enter v^ry profoundly into the question,, but 
rather permitted it to escape in a vapour of gene- 
rality. 

Both these worthies were deluded enough to 
think Fox the true lover, and Pitt the decided 
enemy of his country. But what will not the spirit 
of party do? Now, in our opinion, and in more 
instances than one, Fox was the enemy of hit 
country. But we are well aware that these may be 
called prejudice^ on the other side ; and it is not in- 
tended to throw down the glove for political hos- 
tility in this narrative. To show, however, our 
candour, the following ingenious nonsense is in- 
serted, which some have given to Porson, others to 
* ♦ ♦. It is more probable to have been the pro- 
duction of the former, who had a great talent for 
splendid trifles ; for trifles they certainly are, even 
jvhep such a genius sports with them. 

Oracula 
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ORACULA BCttU& 

!Dft ^BLLO CT finrATU NATMNIft. 

iittc adeiy hue adet pvestA^ nsoaabBiB Echo 

•HKXi. 

JR om aB am Gfedidwo!j6« ic«i ^J^vt^n AAAEIN 

AAAEIN. 

For^iiii Sc Oallice, polyglotta^ possis loqoi \ 

O QU'OUT. 

Et Anglica nostra non sit tibi prorsus igNOTA? 

NOTA. 

Ben^^ TErg«^viifffti utarp^ — si tibi non cHs-PIJCET. 

JL1€ET. 

(QtMd libi ^idetiio Dea! de bocoe Gallico Beljuo I 

HELL>0. 
Igno^cas^ Cara^ dicendum Anglic^^ O^ HELL! 

O.HELL! 
Scilicet auctor hujus Belli est4pse AtaBOAOS. 

''0A02. 
£t instrtunenta Diaboli boni regis Ministri sunt ? 

I Sunt* 
Nnm isti r«gis Ministri ociunt quid faciunt \ 

SCIUNT. 

Sed nobis^ vili Plebecul«j consilia sufi dicere NOLUNT? 

NOLUNT. 
Audesne tu^ Dea! Belli veram dicere causam 

AUSIM. 
Equidem pugnari putavi^ prini6 Labertatis aMORE. 

MftPEI 

Secand6 
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Secuud^ eerUmcD cewftEO^saiaa.CoBStitiitiONB:, 

O NEV 
Sic tamen solet<oiii««»* ««;PA»R. 

A RE. 

Periclitari owigiwDt clamitat il|e j»aw«AHP-02. 

AHP02. 
Tw fitiaikm, wr NopwWr ««» .ExxXtiaiatv, xoiSv NBUEIN. f 

NEW WINE. 
Nod idttwc> t90W»4Ue •StiirtusPpKOA.^susiloqiii xOLEiT. 

OLET. 

O GOOSE. 
Bttpae WvK09^«(iis ^evont dictjuninfi PITTI 

PITY5 
And even BUiRi^£ tbiawelf now listeoe to P^ n p ass 

ASS! 
Hinc in Foxiuw, iBii*«S«v, N»tao> «»cit»tuf ODIL 

O, DII! 
Qui tamen Patmni, nt »*Hinl;^ qmto aoawiwi^ adAMi&T. 

AMAT, 
Et eiBsfe tuelmr wctb Aogloraoa JURA. 

JURA. 
iSi^m/ ergo, An^orMW Popwlup ingfutue mihi viDETUR! 

DETUR. 
Qe |>ettp1ie ne voit pas les iniseres de la GUERRE. 

GUERES. 
Ni nnfinit^ dw roaw q»i doit »'eo SUIVRE 

SUIVRE. 
Quo^ quc$o, sunt mala metuenda pro PaTRIA ? 

TRU. 
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0OPA. 
Intelligo : secunda cahmitaa erit iNEDIA. 

NH,AIA! 
Km % rfirn, yoyyvofjn^ too Xso9 dBV0^*PHTO2 i 

PHT02, 
lK.au ret Xotvc ray^tt, 9e« ! «/»€ivov rat vwr SlFAN-f 

2irAN. 
A\ caosas Belli nondum dixisti : — tperti toQUERE 

QU^RE. 
Qieeram : — a>XK 4^i6v^t^wfi4f, n x«t ffoi AOKEL 

AOKET. 
PeutStre^ ou fait la guerre^ en parde^ pour plaire a v*^ f 

Au** 
£t sur tout^ pour emp&cher one reforme Des * *? 

Des ♦ ♦. 
El pour fetablir iin systeme de pure * > *? 

« • « 

Die mihi^ qiiis erit bdjusmodi Belli £ventu8? ^ 

VENTUS. 
Scilicet^ frustrd tentamus istos Bubjicere GALLOS i 

•AAA1^2. 
Precamur ergo Deos^ ut quam maturim^ finiatur cert* 
AMEN. 

AMEN. 

Whoever was the author of the above facetious*' 
ness, was indebted for the idea to a book of no 
common occurrence, of which the title is " Lusus 
Imaginis Jocosae sive Echus, a variis Poetis, variis 
Jinguis et numeris exculti, £x Bibliotheca Theo- 

4oii 
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dort Dousffi, I.F. AccessitM. Schooclai Dissertatfo 
de natura Soni et £chus. Ultrajecti. £x officina 
JEgidii Romati. Acad. Typog* 1638.*' 

The volunle coosists of poems, in the style and 
tnahner of that above printed, in Greeks Latin, 
French, Italian^ Dutcb^ German, and English ; as 
for example : 

Echo in Nuptia9 

Nobiliss. Viri Henrici Van Ebdb(^ 

et Nobih Virginis Dousjb, quae 

materaum stemma ducit e familia 

Dommorum Van R£Eden» • 

Die age quern thalamo deposcit filia REEDSKi 

Eeden-^-^um thalamo vota parata? rata. 
Num sponsum moresque probos adamabit ? amahit 

Qualis ei conjuDx ? res operosa P rosa. 
Quae pestis procul esse velis ? Us — optima virtus 

CoDJugii qu« sit^ die mihi clamor f nmor. 
Dicite saxa^ thori quae spes, num fiBmiua vel mas 

MfU. At Posteritas quos sibi dicet avos? 
Vo$. Sibi uum celebres Downas annectere gaudet J 

^lofe/— Quid sponso dicere mane ? mane — 
Num colet Henricus tenemm sine labe puellam ? 

Ellam — num magnum credet amare ? mare'^ 
An mihi tam chari thalami fas dicere civis ? 
i Si vis- — at Musae si faveant i aveant"^ 

Num candor^ doctriua^ boni cultura sodaiis, 

£t probitans iili est unica Thais f ms* 

C. DiiaLAi70« 

This 
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This^ Cladpftf, ch^ Ga^par B)u>t«o« wae a very 
lewned physicia« of Antwerp^, df ^vt^iom VossiUB 
says, "DubiittH' Po6Ca melior art PhaMdpfem-** 
MMy of his works are eixllaint, and bigbl^y esceemed. 
But, to return to our stibjeet 

Let m* such of *' * 'V survivmg friends^ a» may 
peruse this article take offence, when k is asssefrteil 
that he was not the most profound of scholars, nor 
was his taste the finest and most accurate in the 
world ; but he was certainly an exceUent teacher, 
and many very eminent scholars have been pro- 
duced under his guidance. He was far from de6« 
cient in judgment, was possessed of excellent com- 
mon sense; and was wise enou^ to turd' his^ 4mi- 
liar and intimate connection with Pbrsoit to excel- 
lent use. Many a lecture on the Greek drsimas 
has smacked sensibly of the Professor* It is- not 
known that he ever wrote any thing by which (the 
sermoa dbove^okentioned excepted)- hi&' iateUectual 
powers, OF acquired attennnsents, cum be Inrocight to 
the testr The oration which foHows in the Ap- 
pendix was undoubtedly of his composition. As 
one of Person's has been exhibited, composed by 
him in very early youtb^ it should be noticed that 
the oration subjoined was produced not a great 
ivhile before * * * changed this state for a better. 

They who are sO dis^posed may there, if tthey 
pleas^ enter ioto a critical examination and com* 

t parison 
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parlion of the Latinity^of thes^ two dintingtiished 
personages* We have someAing else to da. It is$ 
not pretended to say that the author of Hm tas« 
oratioa was defectii^ in gpod tadte with respect tet 
Ktbrary compositibn, but it is rather extraordinary 
that so protracted a course of scholastic diseipfind 
did not create more. One thing is alike- remark^ 
able and certain, and was notorious to tiie- pupili 
ki almost every division ef their classes, ftat tiieir 
master had no great talent for versification. They 
wha have seen* the Masters of Westminster, of 
Btoo, or Harrow, correct verse exercises, most bt 
well aware of the extreme readiness, facility, and 
precisionv with which a false quantity is detected*, 
an unpoedcal word erased-, a better sub^utedj, 
and every part of the rhythm accurately dieter- 
mined. Whereas the learned man of whom we 
are speaking, made few or no remarks when cor^ 
recting verse exercises, and was generally satisfied 
with putting a mark under the mistakes of hb 
boobies. This is not intended to depreciate his 
value as a schoolmaster. By no means ; as a mas- 
ter, he had the more useful and valuable qualities, 
though he could not be said to have had much of 
poetry in hb composition. 

It is an old and generally received adage, " a 
man is known by tiie company he keeps." We 
will not altogether apply this to ♦ ♦ * in the 

present 
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present case, because it is most willingly con 
ceded that be bad a great share of mildness and 
benevolence in his temper ; and perhaps it might 
be illiberal to infer, that bis, kindness to certain in- 
dividuals was the result of an entire congenialily 
and community of feeling. We trust that it was 
not, and more particularly with respect to one 
person, hereafter to be mentioned. 

Of the subject of this article, little more remains 
to be said, than that bo died prematurely, and 
much lamented by an extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintance It does not appear that he left 
behind bim any thing with the view of publication, 
though among his manuscripts, particularly when 
bis long mtimacy with Person is remembered, ihert 
must probably have been many things well deserve 
ing of public notice* 



*ttAf# 
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Altemm gaius est eoMvA, qui quiinqufttn pfemmittir mt 
ftlieno> domiDationem tamea expectant : rerum pbtiri volunt^ 
boQores quos quieta j^epublica desperi^ut, perturbata con- 
sequi se posse aibitraotur. 



CHAPTER XL* * 

JL H£ individual alluded to in the conclusion of 
the preceding article was 

than y^hom a more extraorfinary character hds not 
of late years, appeared as a candidate for public 
notice. 

He was bom, if we plstake not, in the Island of 
St. Christopher^s, in the West-Indies. He was the 
presumed heir to considerable property, but this 
was the subject of legal dispute. In the interval, 
J « « « « • was. sent to England for his education, 
and being placed under the care of the late emi- 
nent surgeon, Mr. Bromfield, he was by that gen- 
tleman consigned to Doctor,. at that time Mr. Parr* 

VOL. t. S Mr,, 
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Mr. Parr having been disappointed in his views of 
succeeding Dr. Sumner in the head maistership of 
Harrow school, had established himself in its vici- 
nity, at Stanmore, whither he brought with hia 
many of his former pupils, sons of ooblemeiiy and 
.other distingiiisfaed persons. 

G ♦ * * * * soon gave proo6 of the greatest abi- 
lities, and had he, fortunately for himself and the 
world, pursued his natural propensities for lite- 
rary pursuits, he would, beyond all doubt, have 
shone as a star of the first magnitude, and avoided 
the miserable fate, which at a premature period, re- 
moved him from the world. But he was all fire-r- 
a real child of Ae smi — without delibetation or re* 
flection, without care or thought of rraioter eonse* 
quences, he yielded implicitly to (lie Arst impulses 
of his mind, and was too proud and too lofty to 
retract or recede. Most imluckily, at the moment 
when G "^ '^ * * * waa begiouii^ to fed the caosd^ 
ousness of his intellectual superiority, the poisonous 
and malignant seeds of the French Revolution bad 
shewn their germs above the surface of the eartl^ 
and were advancing to an Ml-^Mnened maturi^. Tba 
deUuuve cry of liberty always impresses the youtb* 
ful mbd with an impatient ardpur, and wiien pio^ 
perly dbciplined and refttiaioed, may aft^ward^ 
display itself in the aeal of a sound and honest pa* 
triotism; apd eventually become the parent of ev^ 

vanly 
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msjaif frirtua. fiut wbep the obj^ of &k ardour 
tak^ A jfidw OMtie »nd wrong dkeabbn^ when ^ed . 
)8 mided byaa igmfatuuSj and not by the geaukia 
iamei>f rtai |ibertyr-r«faw the naiaa of liberty iei 
made the ptolidog hor^e of ambition, iSia fimtnufQefit 
of saliish (noli aad motiirfis, th^ todof ttjedcpai- 
goguEy the whoop of a low aed atiiguipary mfdtiui 
tade, what greats what dire, and >what deplorable 
nmcbiefs may be expeebed, w/e have too dkastitnii 
a piK>of in tfa^s souree, pn^efs, aad hiaitory of the 
Fiaeneh iUvotuCioii* 

i) wRs dim «ike fice whieh led jr#^«^ 6«^f^# 
SAtray, aiid witti no jordiiiary deviation. It Kpaa 
90t Ifhe the error iof an ipeonBiderate young «an^ 
ii^o lor a i6ai% obeys the iiapDlse ^of eoine paitieular 
passion, but on nefleetioa sees his danger, retraces 
bis steps, and makes compensation by ackoow^ 
ledgmg his indiscrclion, and aft^^ards pursuing 
4fae safe aqd strsiiglit Upe of duty. Q^^^Pp all 
at once, lilseaa unbroken colt, burst ^every cbedc 
and vestraint, and Jbouad^d away o«er bit} and 
dale, diTQu^ woods, pver plains and rivers, wftti 
the io^fiotiKMss and ungovOFiiable fury of tbie wildest 
buffalo. The word Mberty being onoe soundod^ ik 
his ears, he dressed up her image in the gaudiest 
hues of a vivM imagination, and bowed before 
% with all «he 4evotion of the inost supei^stitious 
idolatry. 
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Tn the ifltcrval, however, but it is not pretended 
to be particularly accurate as to chronological pe- 
riods, G * * * * * returned to the West-Indi^, idiere 
he married, and had a. son and a daughter. There 
he left his wife and children, and coming back to 
England, imniediately took an active part in the 
busy and perilous scenes which were then exhi- 
biting. His former and natural love of literature 
was totally forgotten, or rather absorbed, by the 
boundless prospects presented to his politicid am* 
bition. He had made some preparations to be 
called to the bai\ but all ideas of entering upon 
any profession, were now contemptuously throi^vn 
aside, and conventions, corresponding societies^ 
committees, delegates, &c; danced b^:»re his dis* 
turbed fancy, in all the mazes ci political confu* 
sion. 

Finally, he became a zealous and active member 
of the Corresponding Society, and in the year 1793, 
had, what to bis in£sttuated mind appeared no or* 
dinary distinction, the high honour of being elected 
with Maurice .Margarot (par nobile fratrum) 
as b delegate to what was absurdly denominated the 
jgritish Convention, which assembled at £din« 

;^ l!t!t c, be it peirmitted to pause awhile, and la* 
fnent the wa} warduess pf this man's mind. There 
was no eminence in any profession Tto which he 

/ ' might 
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might not have aspired, and had he pursued any 
other path but the delusive one which obtained his 
partial preference, he might have lived in dignified 
independence, and left a revered and honoured 
name behind him. His temper, it must be con« 
fessed, was not of the most conciliating kind, and 
like most of the lovers of reform, and advocates of 
liberty and equality, he was tyrannical, insolent, 
imperious, and overbearing. 

Among his other qualifications, he had consider- 
able theatrical talents, and when very young, per- 
formed the arduous character of Zanga in the Re- 
venge, to the admiration and delight, of a numerous 
and very enlightened assembly. 

The individuals with whom he ostensibly lived ia 
the greatest familiarity, were his old master, Dr. 
Parr, Mr. (now Sir James) Mackintosh, his old 
school-fellow, the Historian of Hindostan, Mr. She- 
ridan, Dr. Raine, and the editors of those papers 
more particularly pre-eminent in their opposi* 
tion to the measures of government, and their 
countenance of the French Revolution. 
"' But it is now well known, that he bad other 
unavowed connections ; that, like Jaffier, he hi^d 
his midnight divan, where he presided as Auto* 
cratist. His principles gave way, either to the 
contagion of the low and mean herd, with wbopi he 

finally 
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finally associated, or utert ihade subterVieot to bb 
polifical achendes and prcjocCSi He oUce bad the 
liaridour to make this Bi6kaoy^\edgtMrA hiliiielf ; 
but he tiltifnately threw ^ all regard to decomaa ; 
lived in open licentiouMiesa, iind indulged ill every 
densual infegularity. 

Hi& writings of a plortieular kind ivere very nu^ 
mer6u8, but chiefly coneitted of fmaU pamphlets^ 
letters, and paragraphs ; all of them characterized 
by great vigour and acuteness* His most extensive 
work was entitled, *^ A Conventiod the only Hearts 
of savi)9g us from Huin/' which was distinguidied 
by Its extraordinary b6ldfiess» and cotttemptueof 
disregard of existing authorities* 

The tnelanchdy sequel of bis stety is wA\ kno^n ; 
but it may be a public benefit^ and operate as a 
btocon tO' the yoUilg and utiwary, here to recapi- 
tnkte It The writer of Ms aitida sa^ hiin for 
tiie last time, when be was about to take hii depiif* 
ture for Scotland, to surrender hinlsdf for trial 
He evaded tiae recoUection of an old acquaintance. 
There was a haggard wildness in his looks, a db* 
order iik bis air, a sortof despoudcncy in bis demea- 
iiodr, Which made an indelible impression. 

He was for a long time confined in New^tle» dU 
his" way frotai Scodand ta fulfil hb sentence of trans- 
portation tb Botany Bay. Here his pride waa gra« 
tified^ and his mental exacerbation soothed, by a 

crowd 
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cmwd of vmtonsi, tooEie of whom were of no meftu 
rank* It is singular to say, but the fact is indispu-* 
tablei that while be wa$ m Newgate^ orders for 
Drury-laoe Theatre, with the signature of J ♦ * * * * 
G ♦ * * * *, were admitted. This may well excite sur- 
prize, but when this was written, there were many 
living evidences able to bear testimony to the fsoct 

Another thing tdo, which may at first view appear 
alike difficult of belief, is, that whilst he was in 
New^te, Lord Melville (then Mr* Dundas) sent 
to him, and offered to be the instrument of obtain** 
ing hi^ ifree pardon, on condition of bis signing a 
paper, purporting his determination to conduct 
himself for the time to coote, as a peaceable and 
quiet subject This he poi>itively and ungraciously 
refused-^refused too at a moment, when his health 
)va$ obviously giving way to the irregularities of his 
life, and the perturbation of his mind ; when he 
had i^reat reason to think, that he wai» g<nng to certain 
and inevitable death, 

/Various offers of money were made him by pri- 
vate persons : these also he pertinaciously rejected. 
He was well supplied elsewhere. One thing, bow- 
ever, unfortunately for himself, he did not refuse, 
namely, that which undermined and finally de-> 
stroyed his constitution — he indulged in the fatal 
i^abit of drinking spirits.: He departed for the 
place of his destination, without any ostensible de- 
pression 
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pi^ssion of spirits^ and, as might be anticipated, 
he returned no more. 

The writer of this sketch has heard, and so have 
many others, Porson relate a singular anecdote of 
G * * * * *. He had occasionally met Porson, but 
though perhaps on one or two topics, there might 
exist something like community of sentiment be- 
tween them, intimacy was out of the question. 
G * * * * * was too fierce and boisterous, and had 
of late years too much neglected those pursuits 
which absorbed Porson's attention altogether, to 
make them at all likely to assimilate. 

Porson was one morning at his solitary breakfast 
in the Temple, whenG***** called upon him, 
accompanied by a female. He desired permission 
and materials to write a letter. After spending a 
considerable time, in reading, writing, altering, 
and consulting his female companion, he finished 
his letter, and returning thanks to the Professor, 
took his leave. 

Porson saw no more of him for an interval of 
three years, when (and Porson's accuracy might 
always be trusted in what related to memory) on 
that very day three years, precisely the same scene 
was repeated. G ♦ * » * # came a second time, at 
the same hour, accompanied by the same female, 
requested leave and materials to write a letter, con- 
sulted his companion as before; and havipg finished 

what 
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what he was about, in like manner took his leave» 
and departed. Porson saw him no more. 

G ***** left a son ; bj- the benevolence of pri- 
vate friends, be was educated at the Charter-house, 
and is now occupied in some of the various branches 
of the law. 



CiiAP. 
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"PtruitTt^ Holt tgo stnii stultiiSy ut ante fiti* 



CHAPTER XLL 

XHE series of biographical sketches is for a time 
interrupted, to revert to the more immediate object 
of this narrative. Another work of considerable 
magnitude, undertaken by the writer of these 
Fragments, was proposed to, and accepted by^, 
those most effectual patrons of literary men — the 
booksellers. This occasioned on his part a survey 
and examination of those more distinguished per* 
sonages, to whom an introduction had been ob« 
iained from the claim of literary attainments, with 
the view of selecting a patron for this new work. 
After due deliberation, the individual fixed upon 
was H***** W ♦♦♦♦♦♦ of whom more here* 
after. He was accordingly solicited for the honour 
of his permission to prefix his name to the medi- 
tated publication,^ and this honour was graciously 
conceded. A difficulty now presented itself. An 
author rising slowly from obscurity, is apt for a 
while to be dazzled with the splendour of elevated 

rank, 
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vatfk, atid to feel his powtifs somewhat depressed 
and awed^ in the presence of raitk and grandeifnr« 
There must, hdiwerer, be a dedication to this gr^t 
inan^ th^ oompositioa of wbi^ seemed more'diffi* 
colt »nd more formidable^ than the exteution of the 
f>rop08ed work itsdf^ though of the extent of sere*- 
f al voidmes. It was, therefore^ aftet many vain 
and unsatisfactory attil^mptsi finally determined to 
«all for external aid. This aid was at ham^ and 
a Dedication was written by a powerftd ^nd friendly 
hand. 

As the Dedication itself) and the manner in which 
it waGi refused, seem to form no inciiriotis literary 
anecdote, the reader, it is hoped, will be amvsed 
with what follows, apd may employ himself, if he 
shall think proper, in endeavouring, fromacompa* 
risen and aittilysis of the style, to discover wlio the 
friend was that supplied the 

Dedication. 
My Lord, 
Men of learning will see at a glance, and men of 
sensibility will strongly feel the propriety of the 
permission which I have requested, to dedicate 
such a work as * * * * to such a nobleman as the 
Earl of * ♦ *. 

From the curious researches into antiquities, and 
the elegant disquisitions in criticism which adorn 

the 
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the work I have now the honour to lay before the 
public, under the protection of your exalted name, 
their minds will naturally be turned towards those 
numerous writings, with which you have enligbteDed 
and charmed your contemporari^, and in whi€:h 
posterity will acknowledge, that the most various 
erudition is happily united with judgment the most 
correct, and taste the most refined. 

Like the worthies of whom we read in Greek 
and Roman story, you find in old age a calm and 
dignified consolation from the continuance of those 
studies, which, with tlie lustre of high birth, and 
amidst^ the fascmating allurements of ambition^ 
you, my Lord, have devoted a long and honoura- 
ble life to the calmer and mofe ingenuous pursuits 
of literature. 

Perhaps, my Lord, you feel new affiance in tiie 
wisdom of your choice, when you reflect on the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, which, big 
as they have been with awful events, and fatal as 
they may be to the fairest forms of society, leave * 

* Aliter. 
. Leave in the sacred retreats of science ^me shelter to 
wise and -good men, disgusted with the view^of surrounding 
crixpes> and alarmed at the prospect of impending woes. 
Or thuSy 
^L^ave some shelter to the contemplative scholar and the 
dispassionate philosophist, 

m 
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in the sacred retreats of atcience some shelter to the 
human mind, disgusted with the view of hdmaii' 
crimes, and damped with the prospect of human 
woes* 

I have the honour tp be, &c« Sec. 



But all this would not do. The noble Lord d^ 
clined all these' fine things, in. the following leUjen 
Oh si sic omnia. 



1 do beg and beseech you, my good Sir, to for- 
give me, if I cannot possibly consent to receive 
the Dedication you were so kind and partial as to 
propose to me. I have, in the nwst positive and 
almost uncivil manner, refused a Dedication or two 
lately. Compliments on virtues which the persons 
addressed, like me, seldom possessed, are happily 
exploded, and laughed out of use. 

Next to being ashamed of having good qualities 
bestowed upon me to which I should have no title> 
it would hurt me to be praised for my erudition, 
which is most superficial, and on my trifling writ- 
ings, all of which turn on most trifling subjects. 
They amused me while writing them, may have 
amused a few persons, but have nothing solid enough 

to 
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to pr^perve tbem from being forg^Han wilfa ellMsr 
things pf M light a mttvr^^ 

J would oot imy^ your judgmmt mJImI in ^ues* 
tion hereafter, if somebody reading your vork 
should ask, '^ What are these writings of Lord 
Orford which this author so much commends ? 
Was Lord Orford more than one of the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease ?** Into that class 
I must sink, and I had rather do so imperceptibly^ 
than be plunged down to it by die interposition of 
the hand of a friend, who could not gainsay the 
sentence. 

For your own sal^e, xny good Sir, as well its in 
pity to my feelings who am sore at your Qfbvio^ 
what I cannot accept, restrain the address to n 
mean (m:) bscriptipj). You are allowed to be ajci 
excellent ♦ • * *, How uoclassic would a Dedi^ 
cation in the old fasbioiied manner appear^ if yon 
bi^ published * * *, aiid bad ventured to prefix 
a Greek or Latin Dedication to isome modem 
X4?rd, with a fjotbic title J 

Still less bad tbe^e addresses been ib rogue at 
J^Qm^f wpuld any Boman author have inscribe^ 
his work to Marcus, the incompetent son pf Cicwo!, 
and teU the unfortunate offspring of so great ^a man 
of bi3 high birth aj[id declension of ambition. U 
would have excited a laugh on poor Marcus^ wbo^ 
whatever may have been said of him, had mora 
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$eMe thdo to iMfe {Hrooff to the piibUc of Jiiis «Xr 
trewe iofedority to hi^ ftdbert 

I am^ dear Sir, with great regard, 

Your much obliged, 

[And I hope by your compliance wMi any earnest 
request to be your much more obliged] 

And obedient humble servant. 



Another Dedication was submitted to the noble 
Lord's deliberation, but neither did this altogether 
satisfy him, as appears from the folbwing expres- 
sion of his opinion. 

Dear Sir, 

J J9efprae know faoi«r to reply to your oew iiaXteriog 
pf ofiosal. I flm afraid of ftppearing gwity of ftf^ 
fected modesty, and yet I Aiuat beg yoar padrdon, 
if I noat sinoarely and seriously entreat you to 
dnap ail tboughts of complinienfting me, wai my 
li0N0tte and coUeotioflu If there is Iroth in man, it 
w&Ad httft, not g^ve me satisfiu^tiocL 

If y9u could see my heart, and kootar what I i^nk 
of tnyacJ^ you wDuld be lecmmced that I think 
aaysalfsmwortby of pmise, and tta so fa!r from set* 

8 ting 
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ttng value on any thing I have done, that coald I 
recall time, and recooimence my life, I have long 
been persuaded, that, thinking as I do now, nothing 
would induce me to appear t>n the stage of the 
public. 

Youth, great spirits, vanity, some flattery, (for I 
was a Prime Minister's son) had made me believe 
I had some parts, and perhaps I had some, and on 
that rock I split ; for how vast the distance between 
some parts and genius, original genius, which I 
confess is so supremely my admiration, and so hor 
nest is my pride, for that I never deny, that being 
conscious of not being a genius, I do not care a 
straw in which rank of mediocrity I may be placed. 
I tried before I was capable of judging myself, but 
having carefully examined and discovered my ex- 
treme inferiority to the objects of my admiration, 
I have passed sentence on my trifles, and hope 
nobody will tliink better of them than I do myself 
and then they will soon obtain that oblivion, out of 
which I wish I had nev^ endeavoured to emerge* 

All this I allow. Sir, you will naturally doubt^ 
yet the latter part of my life has been of a piece 
with my declaration. I have not only abandoned 
my mistaken vocation, but have been totally silent 
to some unjust attacks, because I did not choose 
my name should be mentioned when I could help 
it* It will be therefore indulgent in a friend, to 

kt 
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let me pud awty unnoticed u I widbi mA I sbouki 
be 4 hypoeritd ii^deed, (which indeed I am net) if 
it ^wtt podsUbte i^ oae fo receive ciompfliments fh/itt 
a geMleibiii^ wheM abilities I rearpect id muth ai 
I do pure. I most have be^n laying per^Aioti$ 
snares for flattery, or I mu$% be sincere. I trust 
your candour and ciNirity ixriti fit least hope I Am 
the lifter, pnd that you will either punish my disfei* 
nmlation) by disappointing it, 0i obHge me, 9i yoa 
will assuredly do^ by dropping yoer Intention* I 
am perfnAly content with the honour of your friend- 
ship, and beseech you to let these be the last tine^ 
that I shall have occasion to write on the disagree* 
%ble subject of • * *. 

Dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 

, # ♦ # ♦ 

• 

Means were contrived to appease the apprehen« 
sions and satisfy the scruples of the venerable Peer. 
The work was published under the sanction of his 
name, and b now out of print. 

That he did like the Dedication in iti ultimate 
l^rrn, appears from the following^ 

Dear Sir, 
I beg a thousand pardons for not returning your 
Preface, which I like much, and to which I could 
Y0t. U T find 
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find but ofie ?ery slight correction to make, which 
I have mark^ with pencil But I confess I waited 
apxiqusly for an assurance from you, that you would ' 
suppress the intended Dedication, which I should 
have been extremely sorry to have seen appear. 
I have, this moment received that promise, and am 
infinitely obliged by your compliance. 

I shall be in to^rn on Saturday, and happy to see 
you in Berkeley-square, when you shall have a mo* 
ifient to bestow on ^ 

Your obedient servant, 
# • # # 



r 
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Atiimua quod p^rdidit opMj 
Atque in praeterita le totus imagine verstt. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

Our Sexagenarian knew and saw Lord * • • • 
idueb'aild often, both before and after he came to 
the title, the accession to which (whatever and' 
however just may have been the imputation on 
his vanity) most assuredly was a vexation to him 
radier thap a pleasure. The first introduction of 
the parties in question to each other, was at one of 
those evening parties, contemptuously denominated 
Blue Stocking Club. There was reisilly nothing in 
these Assemblies to provoke or justify contempt, 
for they id fact consisted of a considerable number 
of vcsry accomplished persons of both sexes, and 
except that the entertainment was confined to con- 
versation, with the occasional introduction of 
music, tbey were cheerful, interesting, and the 
vehicle of circulating much curious information on 
subjects of literature and science. The principal 
persons were Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Montague, Horace 
T 2 Walpole, 
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Walpole, Sir Charles Blagden, the Miss BaillieSi 
Lady Louisa Macdonald, ^ the Miss BerrieSi Lady 
Hcrries, ^rs., John Hunter, the tw;o Messrs. Ly- 
sons, Mr. (now Sir Everard) Home, Aleppo Russel, 
and a great many other very considerable persons 
both as. to rank and talent. One of the principal 
houses of resort foi* these meetings, was John 
Hunter's, and the old Philosopher himself occa* 
sionally mingled with the party, and enjoyed the 
social eonversatim. 

The first place, however, was, by a sort of com- 
moM consent) wben^v^ be. i^pp0i|Fe4 naaag thaaoi> 
which was v^ry pften, fi$sigt^ to H ♦ ♦ * * * 
W ♦ * t • ♦ f. m well doserM »hf distinetion, 
on jsuch occasions n| l^aat^ Hi« raaour^e^ of tMC* 
dale were ioe^thmiatible ; b^ m^d^ of commum- 
€^g wb^( \^ knew, w{i| eaj9y» ^^QUi, ittd diK 
gapt, ^ can tsi^ im^gified. HewM^ftt^I^fit^lhaold 
scboQl|#er th« d^Ktb<KCtb«^v^n«ratfto£^rlBii^yr6t» 
who, when bif le^ tbq wor|4» seems not tp Wf^ fmd i 
suryiviog iri^wl, to record bis vfin<M» tftlmts ni 
a^Q¥np)i&kMn^nts, Y^ U>td B^hnfit ^m a nobk* 
man of no o^dln^^f 9L^am/^% ^ udmif^bl^ tastc^ 
a^ut^ di^cerammt, and gr«At ]i««roii«. Whfst io 
the decline qI Ule, w4 hi4 sight begun to £iA htia, 
bis r^atlon «iid cbf^laiRi <^ {^wwit Kabop ii 
Norwlct^ us^ tf> iifvii4 tbi9 cks^ to h}m% Tbt 
Bishop is known 1,9 bt |& ei(4(:«lle<Mt s(M«r» yrt 
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JjOfd Bftttmrst ttould eff ery now aod then stop him, 
and say, ** Hjirry, ybu read thsit passagp ad if you , 
did not understand it ; let me hear you read it 
again.'* He would then, with the*gfea(est preci- 
sion, explam any difficulty which might have oc- 
curred, and wa« pleased with the opportunity of 
ocmimumcating what he knew. 

The f eerier, it is hoped, will exduse thb digres- 
sion in fevotir of a gieat and good man ; but it is 
time to return to H***»*W****^». 

As far as verbal communication wen^ or com- 
ftiunicatiori of M'hat he retained in his memory, 
availed, aft his stores were at the service of literary 
men^ and many oi cut modern popular Books owe * 
mueh of their zest and interest to this sort of assist* 
ance received from Lord * ♦ ♦ * Among others^ 
Pennanlfs London was very particularly indebted 
«o his *^ Reminiscences/* The Messrs. Lysons will 
dbubtiess not dbny their obligations of a similar 
Jcind, nor Mr. Nichols; nOr would Uie late Mr. 
€poughi nor Michael Lort, nor IVfichael Tyson, nor 
a great many others. Further than such commu- 
nieadon, with perhaps the exception of a scanty 
^ner at 8trawben^-hil1^ there is no instance on 
recoil of liis liberality having proceeded. He cer- 
tliinly was proud of being considered as a sort of 
patron of literature, and a friend to literary men, 
kut he did not choose to purchase the pre-eminence 

at 
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at a, higher price than a little flattery and praise^ 
and a pudding neither oyer large nor over solid. 

Here two anecdotes oqcur not to be forgotteot 
Upon one occfision, a gentleman of no small lite*' 
rary distinction, who had a sprt of general in-r 
vitation to his Villa, was induced by a fin^ 
siia^;jer morning to pay his respects to liOrd 0» 
Ou his arrival, he was kindly greeted, and invited 
to stay and dine. The invitation was accepted* 
The noble Lord rang bis bell, and on the appear^p^ 
ance of his Swiss, enquired what there was for din- 
ner. " Hashed mutton, my Lord," was the reply, 
** Let there be liashed mutton for two, as Mr, * * * 
is to dine with me." In a very short time, th^ 
Swiss returned with a long face — " My Lord, there 
is only hashed mutton for one." The visitor made 
his apologies, engaged to come ftgain at «k 

more favourable opportunit)^, and left T m 

impransus.^^. B. His Lordship's servants w.ei:^ 
always on board-wages. • 

The other anecdote is not much less whimsical, 
and this relates lo the writer himself. 

On his first invitation to dinner wijh his Lordr 
ship, he accompanied Mr. K. There were no 
Other guests. The Sexagenarian presumed that be 
should for once enjoy the luxury pf a. splendid din- 
ner, and prepared himself accordingly* Dinqer 
Mas served, when to the poor author s astonish- 

Hient, 
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ment> one disb only smoked upon the noble board, 
and that too, as ill luck would have it, was a species 
of fish not very agreeable to the palate of the guest. 
He waited, however, in patience, and the fish was 
succeeded by a leg of mutton. Wae worth the 
khan; who, in the pride and naughtiness of his heart, 
presumes to say any thing to the disparagement of 
a leg of mutton. The author, however, thought 
that he might have leg of mutton at home, and 
taking it for granted, that at a nobleman's table, 
a s^ond course would succeed, 'where' there would 
be sbxne tit- bit to* paniper his Uppetite, he was 
very sparingly helped. Alas ! tiothing else made 
its appearance'. " Well then,** exclaimed the dis- 
appointed visitor, " I must makfe up with theese.'* 
His Lordship did not eat cheese. So to thfe great 
amuSernent of his companion, the poor author te- 
tiirned hungry, disconcerted, and half angry. He 
was, however^ regaled on his arrival in Russel- 
street with a roast dbck. ' ' 

With respect to Chatterton, the less, perhaps, 
that is said the better. We are certain of two 
tbing;s, that Chatterton made application to him 
for assistance, communicating, at the Same time, 
testimonies of his necessities, and of his talents. 
In return, he received — nothing. 

The Rev. Mr. L***** \Vas his chaplain, but 
it does not appear that he either gave him any pre- 
ferment, or used his interest to procure any thiqg 

for 
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for him. He did once indeed put himself a Ultli 
out of l)is wey. Being called upon to ask » yviAg 
^r a poor plergyman, who, as be confessed^ InA 
claims upon liim, be wrote the foUowiog letter to 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal, at a parti^ 
cu]ar period, when a Lord Chancellor bad not y^ 
been appointed* 

'^ To the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal. 

" The Earl of • * • * % not presuming o» 
baviojs any claim to ask any fiivour of the l^ordi 
CQi^missioners, nor trespassing so Ur, hopes their 
J/)rdsbips will nqt think be takes too great a liberty 
in this address ; but having been request^ tx^g^w 
an ^tti^station to the character and merit of a very 
worthy clergyman, whq is a suiter to tb^ii: Lord* 
ships for tiie vacant living of * * * *, l/wrd * • • * ♦ 
cannot help bearing his testimony to the deserts of 
# « ♦ •^ wbQse virtuesi great learainft and abilir 
tiesi make him worthy of pre^rmen^ wbi^b ^t» in- 
d^^P^n^ ^^rth tord ♦ * t • * to jqiii bis mite to 
th<pse far more interesting reop9imenda|jioas« whid) 
be hopes will plead bis pardon widi theii; liOrdships 
for tFQubling them by this intriU^iMif " 

This w^ a true coiirtierV letter^ and ais suph it 
was considieTed by thie liOf dg Commis^iopei^ whq 
ff^rne^ ^ Q^y^l af^\^r^ ^fid l^sK^we^^the pi;^* 

^CQt 
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meot elsewhere. Yet let us be permitted here to 
make an observation on the short-sightedness of 
man, ^aiid the limited penetration of the greatest ' 
human sagacity. Our disappointments are always 
m proportion to our hopes; and as tiie eitpectation 
from such tm ibterposition was very great, so was 
the mortification and regret which accompanied tha 
refiisaL Yet had the petitioner, in the above in* 
stance, obtained what he so ardently hoped and 
so eagerly expected, it would eventually have 
proved a severe injury and real misfortune* It 
would necessarily have removed him from the the- 
atre oa wbidi be was progressively advancing to- 
amputation, and where his exertions subsequently 
obHaineA ftr graatot and moro ^streabia $dfm^ 
tngea. 



CnAT. 
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Ad famulos oiinquatnuistia verlia Ib^; 

Vt placidos morcflj tranquillos fie caU :9)iuiei^ 
£t cape ab ^ * * munus — ^Amice Vale. 



CHAFTER XLIV. 

About this penod, the fisver of the French Re- 
Volution was beginning to manifest its elQFects^ in 
some of those horrible paroxysms of frenzy,' which 
produced crimes that will for ever throw a stain 
upon the pages of French history. The alarm was 
QontagiouSy and, in every part of Europe, infected 
the serious, reflecting, and, more particularly, the 
aged part of tlie community. Jn this country it 
was verily believed, that the apprehension of seeing 
the French atrocities perpetrated among us, acce- 
lerated the death of many individuals. The ami- 
able and excellent Mr. C * * *, endured such 
extreme and constant anxiety on this head, that it 
greally disturbed his tranquillity, threw a gloom 

over 
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over his ordinary occupations and pursuits, under^ 
mined his health, and hastened his dissolution. 

. Neither did Lord ♦ * * * escape the panic.—- 
How great and serious was the perturbatioq of his 
mindy will suHiqiently appear from. the foUowing 
letters, which, in other respects also, appear to-Hbe 
worth preserving. 

Sept. e4, 1752. 

You do me too much honour, dear Sir, in pro- 
/ posing to n)e to furnish you with observations on 
♦ * * which you are so much more capable of ex- 
ecu.ting yourself, I flatter myself you do notthinfc 
.me vain enough to attempt it. Your own learning, 
. and . your familiarity with all the classic authors^ 
rend<^r you more proper for the task than any man. 
I, on the contrary, a.m most unqualified. It isUong 
since I have been conversant with classic litera- 
ture: — Greek I have quite forgotten; but^ above 
all, I hold Seventy-iive so debilitating an age to 
.whatever may have been taken for parts, and have 
so }ong pitied authors of Senilia, that I am sure I 
will ;not degrade your work by mixing my dregs 
.with it; nor, by your good nature and, good breed- 
ing, lay you under the difficulty of admitting or re- 
jectipg what youj probably would find unworthy of 
beisig adopted. ^ X l\ave great satisfaction in read- 
ing 
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•ing iriiftt pa write ; but beg to be excused fnm 
writiiig fer you to read. 

Mott entirely do I agree wkh you, Sir, on all 
Frenck polttiea, aad their consequences here — it is 
indeed to be forced to call aaaassinations and ai»- 
aacies, politics* It is my opinion, tike yours, that 
homicides should be received no where, omcb less 
monsters who proclaim rewards for murderers.— 
What can put a stop to such horrors sooner than 
shutting every country upon earth against unparal- 
leled criminals? 

There may be inconveniencies, no doubt, from a 
vast influx of the present poor refugees, but I con- 
fess I see more advantages. They will spread their 
own, and the calamities of their country — a neces- 
sary service/ when some newspapers, paid by Jaco- 
fMy perhaps by Presbyteri^n, money, labour to de- 
fend, or conceal, or palliate such infernal scenes, 
which can only be done by men who would kindle 
like tragedies here. The sufferers tixeA arrive, 
many being conscientious ecclesiastics, mast, I 
slHHikl hope, be a warning to^ the Catholics in Ire- 
land not to be the tools oi the Dissenters l&ere, 
afld*e€ anotiier use they may certainly ^be : ^ey 
win be the fittest and surest detectors of their dia- 
bolie eountiymen, who are labouring mischief here, 
both openly and covertly. 0€ their covert trans- 
aetiena we hat^ a ^opmy proctf in the I^wer, whs, 

having 
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having subscribed a guinea to the defence of Po« 
land, and redemanding it, received a guinea s worth 
of Paine's pamphlet in return. This &ct evinces 
that the opening of that subscription was not, as it 
seemed to be, the most ridiculously impotent at- 
tempt that ever was made, but a deep-laid plan of 
political swindling. Had it produced a thousand 
or five thousand pounds, it would have removed 
Alount Athos as soon as have stopped one Russian 
tidier* No ! under colour of pity towards the ho« 
nest and to be lamented Poles, it is evident that it 
was a scheme for raising a new sum for dissemi- 
nating sedition, and therefore I wish the vile trick 
might be made public. — It may warn well meaning 
persons against being drawn into those subscrip- 
tions ; and sucb^ a base trick of swindling should 
be laid open and exposed in severe terms. 

I am just going to General ♦ * • for a few 
4ays, and am. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most sincere and obliged 

Humble servant^ 

♦ * * « 
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Oct. 16^ 1792. 

' I agree most sincerely and sadly with you, Dear 
Sir, in being shocked at the lameatable change o^ 
scene , but am far from knowing more than you 
do, which are general reports; nor whether there- 
have been other causes than the evident, constant 
deluge, which have annihilated, for all good pur- 
poses, tlie Duke of Brunswick's army. It is not 
less horrid to hear that the abominations of France, 
which had made us so rich, and promised such se- 
curity to us, should now tend to threaten us with 
something of similar evils. I say with somethings 
for, till this year, I did not conceive human nature 
capable of going such execrable lengths as it has 
dorie in trance ; and therefore I grow diffident, and 
dare not pronounce any thing impossible. But, 
alas ! the subject is too vast for a letter. — May 
our apprehensions be too quick — may a favourable 
turn happen ! Foresight and conjecture we find 
are most fallible ; and I have on all emergencies 
• found them so. In my long life I have seen very 
black asras, but they vanished^ and the sky cleared 
again. 

I am very sorry I cannot directly accept the 
kind offer you and Mr. K. are so good as to 

Hiakt 
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make me, but you shall hear fi^m me again as soon 

as I am sure of myowQ movetneiits. 

... ^ i 

' I am, I).ear Sir, 

Most sincerely, 

'.'.'",.' • # # # 

f '. • - • • • • 

Extract from a Dstitr^ dated 

Nov. 2, 1792. 
'DeairSir, 

I thank you for your information on the two 
Latin words, and am persuaded you are perfectly 
right : X^nophon might be so. too^ in his solution 
of the Spartan permission of robbery. As he was 
very sensible, it. is ho wonder he tried to explain so 
seemingly gross a contradiction, as an allowance of 
theft, where there was a comn^unity of property. 

But, to say the truth, I little regard the asser^ 
tions of most ancient authors, especially in their 
accounts of other countries than their own ; and 
even about their own, I ^do not give them implicit 
credit. They dealt little in the spirit of criticism, 
information was dijficult to be obtained, nor did 
they pique, themselves on accuracy, but set down 
whatever they heard, without ex.ammation. With 

many 
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truth is to be KlMMri even iKHT f 

I wish the report of the delivery of the King 
ftnd Queen of France werd not still unauthentic 
eMed. One did wish to believe it, not only for their 
sakeS) but as some excuse for the otherwise inex* 
plicable conduct of the King of Prussia.-— He still 
wants a Xenopbon; so do the Austrians too, who^ 
with four times his numbers, do not make quite so 
sagacious a retreat 

« • • #- • « Vainglory shiU not be 
one of my last acts. Visions I have certainly hful, 
but thej have been amply dispelTed. I have seeo 
H noble seat built by a very wise man, who thought 
hfo had reason to expect it would remain to his poi- 
^ lerity, as long as human foundations do in the ordi- 
nary course of things; alas! Sir, 1 have Uvcd to 
be the last of that posterity, and to see the gloHou^ 
eolleetton of pictures, that were the priniripal oriia« 
ments of , the house, gone to the Nortti Pole, and 
to have the house remaining, half a ruin, on mj 
hands. 

Forgive me, dear Sir, for dwdlteg so long o« 
tfeis artide j not too long for my gratitude, which 
is perfect but perhaps too fbft on my owti sefiti- 
flients. BM bow could I do otherwise liMm c^ 
my mind to f^ obfiging a frtend, from whom I csa^ 
not conceal weaknesses, to which both my nature 

5 and 
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and my age have made me liable ? But they hare 
not numbed my sensibility ; and, while I do exists 
I shaU be, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged, &c. 

Nov. 17^1799^ 
Dear Sir, 

I have been so much out of order for near four 
months, that quiet is aibsolutely necessary to me; 
and I have remained here, to avoid everything 
jthat could agitate or disturb me, French politic 
especially, which are so sfaocking^that I avoid alt 
discussion of them as much as possible, and have 
quite declined seeing any of the Emigres in my 
neighbourhood, that I may not hear details* Some 
of the most criminal have, indeed, brought s^iik 
destruction on themselves ; and, as they have ex^ 
ceeded all former ages in guilt, we may trust they 
ivill leave a lesson to mankind that will prevent 
their fury from being imitated. Fray excuse my 
saying more than that I am. 

Dear Sir, 
Yours most smcerely, 
• • • 

vojui. yt Many 
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Many, letter S| of course, pa&sed io the interviftl ; 
hut the next tvhich presents itself as worthy of 
attention, is the following : 

Dear Sir, 

You would have heard of me before this time^ 
but I have not been well since I came hither, and 
I am going to London to-morrow, for a few days, 
as I am sorry to say the atmosphere of the town 
agrees better with me than the air of the country ; 
at least, I find that change now and then is of use. 
However, I think of coming back on Monday, and 
if you have half an hour to spare before that day^ 
J shall be very glad to see you in Bericeley-square. 

I approve extremely of ♦ * • ♦ * *, and its tem* 
per, which will contribute to estaUishits rq>utatiQn; 
though I do not doubt but he will aometiines be 
provoked to sting those who would wield da^ers^ 
if they dared.^ — ^Though perhaps ridicule may faaipe 
more effect than nettles**— Teach the people to 
kugh at incendiaries, and they will Jbiss, and not 
hu^za them* Montesquieu's brief answer to the 
critics of his Esprit des Ij^ix, and Vcdtaire's Short 
Summary of the Nouvelle Eloise, were more felt 
and tasted than regular confutations, and are oftener 
resumed ; for the world does not supply readers 
enpugfa for the daily mass of new publications : it 

must 
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has not quick digestion enough to feed long oA 
solid food only. Nay, men who have sense to 
comprehend sound reasoning, are too few and too 
sedate to trumpet the reputation of grave authors; 
and by pronouncing just and temperate judgment^ 
(for such men do not exagg!sratey) they excite no 
curiosity in the herd of idle readers. The deep^t 
"K'orks that have become standards, owe: their cha^ 
racters to length of time ; but periocUe pulilicationi 
must n^ke rapid impression, or are shoved aside 
by their own tribe ; and to acquire popularity, mrast 
gain noisy voices to their side. This is not tiie 
most eligible ; but as the object of the * * • * is to 
serve his country by stemming error, and exposing 
its apostles, ther favour of the multitude must be 
gained, and it is necessary to tickle them before 
tbey will bite. 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

♦ ♦ # 

• 

X^of d * ^ ^ retained^ to the latest period of bia 
Uf^ bis vivacity of conversation and powers o£ 
memory* The last an^dote which our Sexage^ 
tk%xim heard him relate^ was his explaining the 
yasion whidb induced hira to seik fyt a town resk 
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idence in Berk<2lcy-squarc. In tlie time of Sir Ko* 
bert Walpole it m as the establbhed etiquette that 
(he prime minister returned no visits : it may pro*- 
bably be so now« But, on his leaving office^ Sir 
Robert jtook the earliest opportunity of visiting his 
friends ; and one morning he happened to pass, for 
this purpose, through Berkeley-square, the whole 
of which had actually been built whilst he was 
minister, and he had never before seen it. He 
stopped the coachman, and desired to know whert 
he was. — This incident alone prevailed upon his 
son, Horace, to take the first opportunity which 
offered, of purchasing a mansion in this place. 

One of his Amusements in the latter part of his 
life, was to preserve all the seals of the numerous 
letters be receivect, in a china vase, which was 
placed upon his writing-table. Once a week he 
examined them carefully, and putting aside such aa 
were remarkable or curious, he destroyed the rest ; 
and tlms, as he observed, he obtained, on easy 
terms, a curious collection of antique seals and 
gems. 

His breakfast service was of very beautiful 
Dresden china, which he never would permit any 
pf the domestics to touch.*~He always washed 
them, and put them away himself. 
' His Lordship was applied to in a very^'compli- 
nestary letteiTfrom the late and last King of Po« 
^ landi 
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land, for a set of his Anecdotes of Painting. It 
was not till this occasion presented itself, that he 
had any idea of the scarcity or value of the books, 
\vhich he printed at Strawberry Hill. 

The only copy he had was interleaved, and full 
of marginal notes, additions, and corrections* lie 
would often good humouredly relate the extreme 
difficulty he found in procuring a copy of the 
work, suitable, as to condition, to the rank of the 
Royal petitioner for it, as well as the chagrin he ex» 
perienced in being obliged to purchase it at the 
enormous price of forty guineas. 

The only classical work Lord * * * printed, 
was a beautiful edition of Lucan. The proof 
sheets were corrected by Cumberland, and consi- 
derable pains were bestowed upon it ; nevertheless, 
though exceedingly scarce, and of high price, it is 
in no very great estimation for its accuracy. 

His establishment at his villa was not very 
splendid; nor had his Lordship a very high cha- 
racter for hospitality. It was facetiously said 
by an author, who went to dine at •-- — — — , 
on invitation, that he returned as he went — exceed* 
ingly hungry. He had, however, his gala days, 
when . splendour went hand in hand with plenty. 
But bis servants were on board-wages ; and when 
alone, his lordship lived on the very humblest 
fare, drinking onljy water. He was a dreadful 

martyr 
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tnartyr to the gout, and the chalk-stones on hh 
lingers were distressing to see : he held his pen with 
difficulty between his first and secmid finger. On the 
first symptoms of the approach of gout, he plunged 
his feet into cold water— by many thought a most 
desperate experiment, but from which be, of 
course, either received benefit, or concdyed that 
he did* 

He was, in the truest sense of the word, n per^ 
iect courtier. He was consummately insincere; 
and would compliment and flatter those in convert 
sation, whom, in his correspondence, he sneered at 
and abused. This was, in a more particular man- 
ner, the case with some literary acquaintances, who, 
when he wanted their aid and information in the 
prosecution of any pursuit, were ostensibly very 
hi^ indeed in his esteem; but, when he had 
got all he wanted, were either noticed with cold- 
ness, or made objects of his ridicule and contempts 
This was remarkably the fact with respect to B> 
chard Gough, and Cole of Milton. 

He was accustomed to speak of those admirable 
specimens of satire, the Baviad and Mseviad, in 
terms of rapture: his expression was, "it is so 
soothing." At the same time, more than one of 
the objects of that satire were among bis " dearest 
friends,'' and complimented by him on their poetic 
talents^ 

09 
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On the first appearance of Dr. Darwin's cele- 
brated poem on " The Loves of the Plants," ho 
was extravagant in his commendation of it — " we 
had seen nothing equal to it since the time of 
Pope,'* His Lordship's admiration of it cooled 
afterwards. He certainly had an elegant taste for 
poetry ; and his smaller conapositions of this kind, 
sure models in their way. He had no great ex- 
tent of capacity, and very little learning ; but he 
was undoubtedly a most entertaining companioi^ 
and a very polished and accomplished gentlemaQ.-r^ 
So much for H. W, 
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Tu proceram de stirpe solus prsegressus et ipap9, 
Unde genus chrae nobilitatis erat. 

Ore decens^ bonus ingenio, facundus — et omni 
Dexteiitate vigeos. 



CHAPTER XLV, 
Loud L • * ♦, 

As the rec^der has been introduced among the 
nobility, it may be permitted to linger with them a 
little longer, and pay a tribute of respect, esteem, 
and gratitude to ope nobleman, %vho was learned 
himself, and a real friend and patron of learning in 
others.— Such was Lord L. 

This aj)pears no unsuitable opportunity of 
making mention of an Opus Magnum, in which the 
Sexagenarian was very materially concerned, and 
which, as well it might, had the countenance of the 
Nobleman of whom mention is about to be made, 
and of every other real friend of the constitution of 
Ids country in church and stett^ 
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There was a time in England, and a dire linit 
it was, Avhen the contagion of the Frepcb revolutkm 
had 80 infected our purer atmosphere, that the dis- 
loyal, ill-designing, and more profligate part of the 
community, dared to use the language of ? iolence^ 
and of menace, to overawe and intimidate those 
whose sentiments they knew to be adverse to their 
own ; who had the presumption to prophesy, that 
** church and state prejudices were coming to a 
jpeedy issue in this country ;" who had the inso- 
lence to use all their efforts to check and suppress 
the circulation of what the honest advocates of 
truth and order, wrote and published in vindicatioa 
of their principles j and even proceeded so far a$ 
Co hold out threats to the individuals themselves 
whom they affected, with equal absurdity and im- 
pertinence, to denominate *' Alarmists,'* 

A sevenfold shield was wanted, beneath the pro* 
tiectioa of which, the insidious and poisonous dart# 
of the assailants might be repelled, and the wea- 
pons of those who fought for the good old cause, 
might be wielded with boldness and due effect 

Before this, th^ channels of communication with 
the public were preoccupied by a faction; the pure 
streams of truth were either obstructed in their 
progress, or conte^minated in the very source ; the 
representations exhibited of things as they actually 
Yi^ere, by the faithful pencils of loyalty and true 

patriotisQv 
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l^ttriotism, were misrepresented, defaced, defamed^ 
ridiculed, and treated with every mark of ignominy. 
. This powerful shield was at length produced; 
H was formed with no ordinary skill and labouri 
mid proved of no common strength. From this 
auspicious moment, matters began to assume a 
yery different aspect Keligion and loyalty were 
enabled to defy, and to rise victorious over infide- 
lity ^nd anarchy. The strong clear voice of truth 
was heard, ^d virtue triumphed. 

The subject is seducing; and memory lingers 
with pride and fondness on the eventful period. 
Public gratitude followed the manifestation of pub- 
lic benefit. The individuals who most distiRguished 
themselves in the effectual extension of this shield, 
as well as by the ardour, and fortitude, and dexte* 
rity with which they used the weapons entrusted 
to them by their country, were not suffered to go 
without their reward. But the most grateful of 
all distkictjons^ were the praises of such men as 
the .venerable Archbishop Moore ; the protection, 
and countenance, and friendship of a Pitt, of 
Bishops Barrington, Porteus, Tomline ; the cour* 
tesies of a Windham ; and the friendship of a 
JiOughborough. 

Of political connections^ prejudices^ and puif* 
$uits, it is not here intended to say any more — to 
do so, would open far too wide ^ i$eld ; yet one 

. remark 
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remark ought to be made with respect to this Nobli 
Lord, that he was not the less reluctant to serve n 
man of learning, from the circumstance of his 
differipg in opinion materially from himself, on 
certain political questions of great magnituc)^ 
For example, nothing is more notorious than t)i0 
warm, strenuous, and active part which Lord 
Loughborough took against Mr. Hastings ; yet h0 
Tiot only endured, but admitted to his table, and, in 
3ome degree, to his confidence, those who be 
well knew had been zealous advocates of thj^t illujs* 
trious person— had spoken, written, and, if we may 
^o say, had fought in his behalf. Other instance^ 
might bfe adduced. 

Perhaps he is the only Lord Ghancellof, at Jeas^ 
of modern times, who gave preferment to literary 
men, merely as such, and with, no other introduc- 
tion or recommendation than the merit of their 
publications. His predecessor^ Thurlow, had tb^ 
character of being friendly to literary men; but 
there is no example on record of his having acted 
with similar, and, if the expression be warranted^ 
with such dismterested liberality, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Bishop Horsley alone. He gave, 

indeed, to , the translator of -Slschylus, a pre- 

bendal stall in the Cathedral Church of Norwich; 
but this gentleman had the additional claim df 
Jiaving been his schoolfellow, at the ver^ seminary 

•f 
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4^ which he was afterwards master^ namely, S' -, 
in Norfolk. Even on this occasion, he did not act 
very graciously. 

Mr. P. on receiving notice of the favour in- 
tended for him, immediately came to town, to make 
personal acknowledgments of his gratitude. He 
called several times at Thurlow's house, but could 
never obtain admission ; at length, he applied to 
bis friend and neighbour. Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Wodehouse, and begged of him to see the Chan^ 
cellor in the House of Peers, and ask when he 
might have the honour of waiting upon his Lord- 
ship5 as he had been some days in town, and was 
anxious to return. Sir John accordingly did this^ 
when the only answer he received was, " Let him 
go home again, I want Jione of his Nor£[>lk bows.-' 

The manners of Lord Loughborough, on the 
contrary, were conciliating and agreeable, and there 
was a kindness in his manner of granting a fovouri 
which greatly enhanced its value. He would often 
say, when he gave away preferment^ and moi^ par- 
ticularly to those whose merit was their only recom^ 
mendation to him, " Go to my Secretary, and 
desire him to prepare the presentation for my Fiat 
immediately ; or J shall have some Duke or great 
man make applicatioui whom I shall not be ablo^ to 
jrefuse*'* 

Hf 
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Hfe Wait also particularly desirous of so giviiig 
his preferment away, that, if practicable, the pa<< 
rishioners themselves might be satisfied. More 
than once, he has disappointed friends for whom bcS 
intended to provide, in consequence of petitions 
from parishioners, in favour of some meritorious 
curate. 

He was remarkably acute in discerning charac* 
ters, and in appreciating the justice of thepreteu'* 
sions to literary reputation of those who were in<« 
troduced to him« No work of particular emi« 
nence appeared, without his desiring to know the 
author, if he was not already acquainted widi him; 
and when in the enjoyment of his exalted office^ 
would often deny himself to individuals of high 
rank, and prefer spending the evening in social 
ccHiversation with literary friends. He was very 
fond of theatrical exhibitions, and more particu- 
larly so of Mrs. Siddons; his conversation on such 
subjects, at bis own table, was particularly lively, 
and indicative of a refined taste and sound judg« 
ment. 

He was very curious also, with respect to all new 
publications of voyages and travels ; but was much 
inclined to exercise a scrutinizing jealousy and sus« 
picion on the subject of their accuracy. He knew 
Bruce well, and respected him ; but often indulged 
ia a good humoured laughter at 9ome of the more 

wonderfifl 
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wonderful parts pt bis narrative* He diseovtered 
much anxiety and curiosity when Park's Travels 
first appeared; but as it was universally knowQ 
that Bryan Edwards had a principal share in the 
arrangement and composition of that work, he 
vithout reservis expressed some doubts on certain 
passages* 

Our Sexagenarian was* once readii^ to him from 
Park's book the following paragraph : 

'^ My guide, who wa3 a little way before me, 
wheeled his horse round in a nuMuen^ catting out 
9PiQething in. the Foulah language^ ifhich I did not 
^nderstaind. I enquired in Mandmgo what be 
9ieant-r-/#^/v hilli, billi! a very large Jtion^ said 
be ; and made signs for me to ride away. But my 
Iiorse was too much fatigued, so we rode slowly 
past the bush from which the animal bad given ua 
the alarai. Not seeing any thing myself, howev/^, 
I thought my guide had been mistaken, when the 
jPoulah suddenly put YA^ hand to his month, ex* 
claiming, Soubah an aOahi I God pdreserve us ! and 
|o my great surprise, I then perceived a large red 
bm at a short distance from the bush, with las head 
QQUched between his fgre^paws." 

On bearing this last part of the sentence Lord 
Ixm^borough laughed heartily, apd exclaimed with 
9^ humour, ^' I suppose it was the Sfii Idm tf 
Mrmtford:' 
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He hdd once a poor schoKir dt his table, who, 
among various things, had published seme which 
were acceptable tp hia Lordship. He introduced 
tlie subject of the author^s different works, and, 
addressing hini| observed, ^* I liked such a book of 
yours exceedingly — it did yoa Qiuch credit; but 

what could possibly induce you to print ^* here 

be named another booL The guest bowed, and 
merely replied, ^^ Bes angusta domj." Lord Lough- 
borough replied, ^* I am perfectly satisfied with^ 
your answer/* 

It has, however, been imputed to Lord Lough*' 
borottgb, that he> gave the literary men whom he 
distinguished, a mouthful only ; and did not, even 
with respect to the few for whom he professed the 
greatest esteem aad regard, make any efforts to 
raise them to the more elevated honours of their 
profession. There may be some truth ia tliis, and 
moi^ particularly so, as to one individual, who e|t* 
joyed, very deservedly, much of his society and 
iHendship. Thurlow certainly did not lose sight^ 
of Horsley till he saw him seated upon the Epis* 
oopal bench. But at that period, the public atten* 
tioa was much directed to the controversy betweeni 
Priestley and Dr. Horsley : it was well known that 
Thurlow hated Priestley from the bottom of his 
heiUrt; and, indeed, whatever he might be practi- 
cally himself^ he on all occasions manifested a consis* 
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tent determination to support the Establisbed 
Church. He was familiarly acquainted with Beau<* 
foji the Member for Yarmouth, in Norfolk, who 
was known to be a strict Dissenter, and the con^^ 
versation one day turning on the subject of religion, 

he said to Beaufoy, ^^ I would support your d-^ d 

religion, if it was that of the state." 

Beaufoy ought to have known him better ; but 
having had a Yarmouth Clergyman very particu- 
larly recommended to him by his Norfolk Consti« 
tuents, he thought he could not more effectually 
promote bis clients' interest, than by introducing 
him to Thurlow, with whom he was going to dine. 
The scheme, however, failed altogether; for after 
the first salutations, Thurlow turned to Beaufoy, 
and asked him why he brought his d d parson 
40 him. 

The. contrast between such rude and unfeeling 
abruptness, and the courteous and conciliating 
manners of Lord Loughborough, is particularly 
striking. The latter always received the humblest 
clergyipan with graciousness and affability, and has 
often been lueard to lament that his situaticxi as 
Chancellor was very painful to him, from his 
bei^g pef petually compelled to refuse petitions 
which had the strongest claims on his humanity. 
He would facetiously observe, that his greater 
livings gav$ him uo trouble; their designation was 

either 
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either anticipated, or easily determined. But for 
his smaller livings, he bad always a multitude of 
applications, and seldom or ever one, without 
" seven or eight small children at the end of it.'* 

This tribute of gratitude and sincere attach* 
^ment, is most willingly rendered to a man, who, 
whatever might be his failings in the opinion of his 
political adversaries, must have had the unqualified 
praise of all, for acuteness, sagacity, and for all th^ 
best powers of intellect He was also a most po- 
lished gentleman; he bore his high honours without 
insolence, and without oppressing his inferiors by 
an affected condescension, conciliating all who ap- 
proached him by his affability^ and graciousness of 
mjinner. 



^^l^ 1. X CHAP* 
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. Asdlapone medicoj usus mim valde familiariteri ejusque 
cum consueludo mihi jucunda fuit^ turn ars etiam^ quam 
sum expertus in valetudine meorum. In qua mihi cum ipsa 
scientia^ tum etiam fidelitate^ benevolentiaque satisfecit. — 
Hunc igitur tibi commendo. Oh si intelligat dillgenter me 
CMcripsissc de sese. Erit mihi vehementer gratUm. 



CHAPTER XLVI* 

Eminent Phtsicians* 

jL he mahuscript of our fi-iend next introduces 
another class of soqiety ; different indeed from that 
of the Nobility, but no less estimable, nor at all 
less valuable, tt may indeed admit of a quesdoD, 
whether, as far as literary men ^re interested, the 
warmest truest, and kindest friends are not to be 
found amongst the professors of medicine. They 
are enlightened themselves ; they owe their success 
to talent, cultivated by labour, and improved by 
experience. To be accomplished in their art, they 
must necessarily be studious, addicted to science, 

and 
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and proficients in the more elegant arts. They 
must consequently have a general sympathy with all 
who are engaged in scholastic pursuits ; and it is 
manifest that they have, for there are very few in- 
stances in which, when called upon, their advice is 
not, when the occasion justifies it, promptly and 
gratuitously communicated, and, very often, assist- 
ance given of a more extensive and substantial 
nature* 

Among those who were personally known to our 
Sexagenary, and who individually deserve the above 
tribute of esteem and commendation bestowed on 
the profession, were the late Dr. H. Dr. W. P. 
Drs. M. (father and son), Sir G. B. Dr. W* 
Dr. D. P. Dr. B. Dr. A. J. H. A. C. Sir E. H. 
and a long list of names besides, who were, and 
perhaps are, an ornament to the profession, and 
a common benefit to society. 

The benevolence of Dr. H. was proverbial, long 
before his death ; so was that of Dr. W. P. and of 
many others. Sir G. B. was the warm and zea- 
lous patron of Person ; and it probably was not 
his fault, that he did not through life, continue his 
friendly countenance. Some of these worthies de- 
serve more particular and circumstantial notice, an4 
they shall have it. To bQgin with 
The P ^s. 

This ancient and truly amiable family were long 
resident in the county of Fife. D. P. the brother 

x2 of 
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of Dr. W. P. and father of Dr. D. was a Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and for more than fiftj 
years presided over the Church of Dysart, wher& 
he was a most exemplary parish priest, and uni- 
versally beloved, for he was indeed the father of 
his flock. 

His original destination was the profession of 
medicine, and he had visited foreign countries with 
such intention ; but he afterwards went into* the 
church, and officiated among his parishioners both 
ts pastor and physician. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary abilities, possessed much wit and hu- 
mour, and was indeed remarkable for the variety 
of his talents. He had a very fine person, and 
the most agreeable and amiable manners. 

Onlg of his brothers went into the army. Poor 
Major P. ! he lost his life at the age of fifty^tw^o^ 
at the unfortunate battle of Bunker^s Hill, where 
he commanded the corps of marines* "When he 
fell, every man of those whom he commanded cried 
out, " We have lost our father !" He was carried 
off the field on the shoulders of his son. 

His next brother, Dr. W. P. was, as is well 
known, very high in the profession of physic. Per- 
haps it may be asserted without fear of dispute or 
contradiction, that a more excellent and benevolent 
character never existed. On the melancholy death 
of his brother, the Major,- he instantly became the 

father 
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father of his children : notus in fratrem animi pa^ 
term. — He was, in every respect^ their protector, 
their guardian, ^nd their friend. 

The fate of the Major's family was somewhat 
singular. Mrs. P. the mother of Dr. David P. 
lived to a very advanced age, and survived five 
sons. Of these, four reached manhood, and aU 
obtained credit in their several professions. 

One of them was in the navy, and Lieutenant 
of the Aurora frigate, which was lost in her pas- 
sage to the East Indies, having on board many dis- 
tinguished personages, and among them the Judges, 
Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Scroften, &c. Two more were 
in the army, both of whom certainly died in con- 
sequence of fatigues and hardships suffered in 
America. 

Of Dr. D. P. a great deal more is to be said. 
'D. P. was the eldest son of Major P. and Mas 
brought up in the High School, at Edinburgh, 
whither his mother removed after the death of her 
husband. He there got great credit; and Mr. 
French, the master under whose instruction he 
went througli the first four classes, e^cer retained 
the sincerest attachment to him. When he left 
school, he removed to the University of Glasgow, 
where he continued for a number of years. From 
Glasgow he again revisited Edinburgh, where, for 
eome time, he attended lectures » From Edinburgh 

he 
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he proceeded to Cambridge, and was a member of 
Benet College. On taking his degree, he went to 
London, and became an inmate in the house of his 
uncle, Dr. W. P. After the death of his pro* 
tector, he progressively rose to the eminence and 
fortune which his abilities deserved, and which, 
from a very early period, they promised. Unfor- 
tunately, and at the very peripd when his' practice 
was almost as extensive as it well could be, he rup- 
tured'a blood vessel in the lungs, and, for the benefit 
of a milder climate, proceeded to Lisbon. Here he 
continued for two years, but, though he returned 
convalescent, he deemed it expedient and necessary 
to circumscribe his practice, and, indeed, almostalto- 
gether to limit it to the families of his older friends 
and connections, which alone were sufficiently nu- 
merous. The reputation, however, which he uni- 
versally obtained for sagacity and sound judgment, 
compelled him^ in a manner, gradually to extend 
his circle, when, alas! his career was lamentably 
shortened. He was constitutionally subject to sore 
throat, and generally slept with leeches by his side, 
to be ready to apply in case of any unfavourable 
symptoms. But, at a moment when his friends 
and he himself thought his health effectually re- 
stored, and he was again rising fast to the very 
head of his profession, he complained of a sore- 
ness in his throat. He thought very slightly of it 

at 
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^ first, but, though attended by Dr. Balllie and 
Sir Everard Home, both of whom were attached to 
him by the strongest possible ties of esteem and 
^iendship, in three days he was a corpse. 

There seems to have been some misapprehension 
of his case ; and perhaps his own suggestion on 
the subject of his malady, written by himself with 
n pencil, when he was unable to speak, might 
not receive the attention it deserved. Be this as it 
may, nothing could exceed tlie grief of those who 
attended him, at ihe loss of one who, for a long 
feries of years, had been their counsellor, their 
companion, and their friend. 

What opinion his medical friends entertained of 
his professional skill, may best be seen by the tri- 
bute of esteem and respect paid to his memory by 
Dr. William Heberden, in one of the best Harveian 
Orations ever delivered at the College. 

In one year the world was deprived of. the skill 
and sagacity of Dr. John Hunter and Dr. David 
Pitcairn, which Dr. Heberden thus emphatically 
deplores : 

** Quibus autem lamentis, quo luctu Te Hun- 
tere, et te Pitcaime prosequemur? quos vigentes 
adhuc mors occupavit, atque ambos unqs an^us 
nobis eripuit ? Cognitione, prudentia, modcra- 
tione animi prope aequales fuerunt. Fama quoque 

utrique 
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clarufi &ctus est. 

^ Quod si Hunt^rus in castris et iofamibus In- 
diae Occideotalis locis, magna medendi diligentia 
ce^ebritcUiem consecutiis sit^ non- minus Pitcairnus 
de patria bene mei itus est, qui Valetudinario Sancti 
Bartolomosi plures. annos singulari laude prae&it : 
in quo pauperes pene innumerabiles cura subleya- 
vit, multosque dbcipulos praeceptis ex re natis, ad 
medictnam faciendam optim^ instituit Nam fuit 
in illogravitas et autoritas quanta xnagistrum decet^ 
sitnul gratia et probitas quibus discendum animos 
mire ad se allexit. 

" Postc^ relictis publicis rauneribus cum ad pri- 
vate totrfn se converteral, inter summi' ordinia 
legros ocQupatissimus vixit, donee adrersa valetudo 
ut sibi VBcvcrety monuisset. Turn sine mora Ulyssi* 
ponem se subduxit, ubi otium perinde ac sahitem 
XBciperet. Inde ut rediit, paucos modo curare con- 
stitoit^ neque ut antea, mediis negotioruni flucti^ 
bus jie-impUcari sivit. Medicinam tatnen adb^ie 
exercebat, crescente etiam ajtate vegetior facttis, cum 
hominem temperantem, summum medicum, tantu3 
improyiso morbus oppresserit, ut pr^Bclusis inflam- 
matione et tinnoneVauctbus, vix diem lanum aibqoe 
alterum superesset Lugeamus amid sortem hu* 
ixiaiiam ! lugeamus socios amissos 1 vd potioa 
^rq«i'isic memiperimus ut quotiescumque de cla- 

fissimis 
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risaimis et beatissimis viris cogitemus, nosihetipsoa 
ad virtutem accendere, et ad omnem fortunam pa- 
ratiores praestare videamur.'* 

There could not possibly be given a more accu- 
rate, or more faithful portraiture of the man, than 
is exhibited in the above truly classical extract: 
of his professional knowledge, skill, and sagacity, 
it cannot, therefore, be necessary to add a syllable. 

But be it permitted to one of those who knew him 
in the recesses of private life, with no ordinary in- 
timacy, for almost forty years, to, add yet a few 
sentences more. If he had not been precisely thd 
character he was, he would not have resembled 
those from whom he descended. He was of the 
same family as the celebrated Dr. Archibald Pit- 
cairn, the wit, the scholar, and the poet. Perhaps 
he never wrotae any thing with the view of publica- 
tion ; but he very easily might, for his knowledge 
was extensive, his discernment acute, his judgment 
profound. He employed, every leisure hour in 
reading, and was more particularly fond of voy- 
ages and tmvels. He was familiarly acquainted 
with the modern languages, but these, with nu- 
merous other endowments, entitled him merely to 
resp<ect and esteem ; but all who knew him inti- 
mately, and enjoyed the benefit and happiness of 
his friendship, loved him with no common affec- 
tion. More particularly did he merit the appli- 
cation 
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cation, of the motto applied to the picture of his 
uncle, Dr. William Pitcairn ; for a more generous, 
affectionate, kind hearted brother never existed: 
truly might he be said to be *' notus in fratres et so- 
rores animi paterni." He was occasionally warm in 
bis temper; but in domestic society, gentle, amiable, 
facetious, and very much enjoying conversations in 
which wit, humour, and vivacity predominated. 

In the most disinterested manner, and with the 
greatest promptitude^ be attended his more intimate 
friends, their children, and children'g cbildteo. 

Nor was he always contented with thus bene* 
volently giving them his valuable time ; in matters 
of particular urgency and exigence, his purse was 
equally at their service. Indeed, his generosity and 
kindness to those whom he knew, or thought, to be 
in i^ed of his assistance, rendered hia fortune far 
less considerable, than his very extensive and sue* 
cessful practice, might be presumed to have accu^ 
mutated. , ■ 

Farewell, Pitcairn J May the turf lie lightly on 
your ashes. This tribute is not paid without great 
mental emotion in the writer, arising from the com- 
bined feelings of sorrow, affection, esteem and gra« 
litude. 

Kai nHo 78V aoi tsgoa^^ot) Tsavvarafcus 

CHAP* 
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jfist videre^ sed etiam ilia quae futura sunt^ prospicere. 



CHAPTER XLVir. 

JL HE transition seems easy, and, indeed, in a 
manner natural, from Dr. David P * ♦ * * to 

Dr. B E- 

Both of them rose to the very height of their 
profession, by the exercise of similar taleats, and 
distinguished by similar endowments. It mighty 
indeed, be said of them, that they were " pene 
gemelli, neque in uUa re valde dissimiles.'" Both 
were remarkable for a strenuous diligence in accom- 
plishing themselves in their profession ; both were 
epiinently gifted with strong sense, sound judgment, 
acute discriminationj^ and patient investigation. — 
They were, moreover, intimate from very early life, 
Dr. David p * * * ♦ being accustomed to spend much 
of his time, when very young, with the Rev. J. B. 

father 
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father of Dn M. B. who was Minister of Bothwell^ 
in the county of Lanark; he was afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
Dr. M. B. 's mother was the sister of Dr, W. H. 
the Riydcian, who founded the Museum well 
known by his name ; the unfortunate removal of 
which from the metropolis of England to Glasgow, 
furnishes incessant matter of regret to students of 
every denomination. This untoward circumstance 
is said principally to have been occasioned by the 
inadvertence or neglect of Lord North, when Prime 
Minister — a very culpable neglect, surely. It is 
affirmed, and generally believed, for it remains un- 
contradicted, that Dr. William Hunter would have 
presented this most rich, extensive, and valuable 
collection of manuscripts, books, coins, medals, 
subjects of natural bistory,^anatomiail preparations, 
&c. &c. to this nation, if the Minister would hav« 
given him, in any part of I»ondon, a space of 
ground large enough for the erection of a Museum 
io he called after his name. This wi^s either ne- 
glected, forgotten, or refused. The consequence 
was, that Dr. H. after directing it to be preserved 
for the period of thirty years in its original situa- 
tion, bequeathed it finally to the University of 
Glasgow, whither it has, long since, been removed^ 
and where it may be said, without any disparage- 
ment 
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ment of those who possess it^ that its use i^ tnofC 
circumscribed, and, of consequence, its value less 
extensive and important. 

The management and superintendence of this 
Museum and its contents, for the period limited in 
the will, was assigned by Dr. Hunter to his nephew, 
Dr. Baillie, lo Dr. David Pitcairn, and Dn Combe, 
who were in common, and, as it were, with one 
feeling, most kind and liberal in the accommodation 
they afforded to literary men ; and sometimes, 
more particularly on a Sunday, miglit be se&n 
assembled at the Museum, foreigners of distinction, 
eminent also for their learning, with some of the 
most illustrious philosophers and scholars of our 
own country. 

Here Dr. B. resided, remarkable for his affability 
to all strangers who were introduced to him, and, 
as ever afterwards, conspicuously eminent for 
sound, good sense, and extensive information. 

It is believed, that previously to his coming to 
England, he received his first rudiments of educa-^ 
tion at the High Schdol of Edinburgh; so that 
every circumstance and period of their lives had a 
natural tendency to confirm and cement the inti- 
macy between him and Dr. Dlivid Pitcaim. 

Dr. B * * * * afterwards became a member of 
Baliol College, Oxford. And here let us indulge a 

' good- 
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^Ood'Mmdured smile of wonder, in which the 
Doctor himself would hardly disdain to join ; that, 
notwithstanding his early introduction into this 
country, his familiar and continual intercourse 
with the most polished and enlightened English* 
men, he ever and strongly retained the dialect of 
his native land. 

Connected with Dr. Hunter's Museum, in Great 
Windmill-street, was a Theatre of Anatomy, where 
Dr. * * * * gave lectures,^ which were the delight 
and admiration of all who attended them* Per- 
haps this truly eminent and amiable man would 
not be offended at the suggestion, that the declen- 
sion of his friend p * * * *'s health, and his uui- 
avoidable removal to Portugal, laid the first foun- 
dation of his fame, and opened the path to that 
extraordinary eminence which he has since attained. 
One tiling is very certain, that at the period when 
P * * * *'s reputation was at the highest, and his 
practice almost without limit, Dr.B**** was rather 
known and esteemed as a skilful anatomist, than 
consulted as a physician, p * ♦ * ♦ however, who 
well knew and properly estimated his value, always 
and strongly recommended him, when circumstances 
prevented his own personal attendance; and still 
more particularly, when he left his practice and 
country, for change of atmosphere at Lisbon. 
.6 With 
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With his subsequent situation all are acquainted; 
and, if he lives *, may he long enjoy the successful 
eminence which his merit has att^ined^ In one 
thing he strictly followed the steps of his friend and 
predecessor ; notwithstanding his very extensive and 
most lucrative practice, he was as prompt as when 
his business was circumscribed in a small and nar^ 
row circle, to attend to the necessities and sufferings 
of his friends. He also appropriated some pordon 
of his valuable time to the distresses of the poon 
Though his fatigue was incessant, and more parti- 
cularly so, since the ever to be. lamented indisposi- 
tion of the Sovereign ; and though, as he said of 
himself facetiously, " I lead the life of a dog," he 
is very abstemious, and never exceeds his pint of 
claret 

If the water were to indulge the strong pro* 
pensities of his mind with regard to this eminent 
personage, many pages might easily be filled. 

Those, indeed, were halcyon days, before the 
Doctor '^ led the life of a dog," and when he conde- 
scended to shiu'e the frugal and humble repasts of 
an obscure author, which however, he enlivened by 

* It is to be remembered that these memoranda were 
> written in some situation remote from the m^opolis, and 
>iome time after the Sexagenarian bad lived in obscure re* 
tlrement 

his 
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his^ good humour> and. enriched by lib abundant 
information upon all subjects. 

The subject of this article, if be ever should penist 
% is affectionately entreated to forgive a littl^ but 
very pardonable instance of nationalityi of a nature 
very general indeed, and therefore implying no in- 
dividual infirmity. 

It had been remarked in the vivacity of ccxiver* 
sation, that the Scotch were so jealous of literary 
superiority, that they would not allow it in any 
branch of science to an Englishman ; and that if a 
proficient in chemistry, natural philosophy, matbe-^ 
matics, Greek, or Latin were named, bebg a native 
of any other country than Scotland, if a Scotchman 
were present, he would immediately name one of 
his own countrymen as his superior. This was dis- 
cussed with a good deal of pleasantry on all sides, 
when, after the introduction of other mattiers^ thf 
subject of Greek was started by one of the com- 
pany ; upon which, a friend of Professor iPorson 
observed, that he believed it to be .universally ac- 
knowledged that Porson was, without competitioo> 
the first Greek scholar in Europe. Our excellent 
friend would by no means acknowledge this, bat 
B&rmeA tbat Mr. Professor * * ^, of Glasgow, way 
fully qualified to dispute the palm with Porson.-^ 
The consequence of the remaiic was, a general 

and- 
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and good-^humoured laugh at the Doctor's na* 
tionality. S.vfvc;.^?^^^ //^r..^ 

There can be no harm in saying a word or two 
of E. H. perhaps the most sagacious and most 
skilfii!^ certainly the most philosophical, of our 
surgeons. 

Ho was the son of a Mn H. ^ho was a surgeon 
in the army. His mothcr^s name was H — — n ; 
he was educated at Westminster School, and on 
leaving it, went to reside with his brother-in law, 
the celebrated J* H. ; from him he derived not only 
his surgical knowledge, but his ardour for original 
investigation. But he resided for some time in the 
family of Sir Archibald Campbell, in the West 
Indies, to which region he went, as an army sur- 
geon. His success in his profession hsis been de- 
servedly as great as could have been imagined by 
others, or expected by himself. — Honour and 
aflOiuence have crowned his diligence. 

He married a very amiable widow, by whom h«^ 
had several children. 

He has a roughness of manner externally, which 
is forbidding, and has offended many, but be- 
neath, he has a heart alive to the warmest feelings 
of friendship; and there are a great many who 
have known him from his boyish days, who con- 
tinue most sincerely and affedfionately attached to 

Mm, 
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III hi8 professional character he has been invari<* 
ably kind and liberal, frequently having put himself 
to great inconvenience^ and certain loss of the iair 
advantages of his situation, to soioth the sufferings 
of friends, and whole families of friends, by the in- 
terposition of his sagacity and skill* 

If every medical personage were specifically in- 
troduced, who was familiarly known to the writer, 
and respected by him, either for their literary dis- 
tinction, professional merit, or social qualities, the 
catalogue would be very long indeed, and the work 
extended to an undue length* The list would con* 
tain, besides the names already mentioned, a great 
many others; — of the late most ingenious John 
Hunter, Sir William John Fordyce, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Dn Reynolds, Dn Creighton, who after- 
wards went to Russia, Dr, Pelham Warren, Drs. 
Monro, father and son, Dr. Bland, Dr. Taylor, of 
Reading, Dr. Cruickshanks, &c. &c. 

Private friendship pauses awhile, to pay a well 
deserved tribute to Dr. A e. 

He was educated either in Cumberland or West- 
morland, from whence he removed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he so eminently distinguished 
himself, that he was the senior wrangler of his 
year. 

Talents and judgment like bis could not, fail of 
succeeding in the metropolis ; and accordingly, 
it appears that when pur Sexagenarian lesft it, he 

wa» 
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his profession, and it could not be easy to deter^^ 
mine whether he was more entitled to esteemfor 
his professional^ or to affection for his amiabid 
and social qualities. There is no situation which 
Dr. A. would tiot have improved and adorned^ his 
knowledge being so various^ his information and hid 
judgment so profounds But he was peculiarly qua« 
lified for that in which he became deservedly eminent^ 
He discriminated the peculiarity of a case with extra-^ 
ordinary promptitude^ and he acted with corresgpnd- 
ing decision. Human sagacity is liable to error, thfi 
most perfect of human wisdom is oftentimes de-^ 
ccived and misled. This was seldom the case with 
him of whom we are speakings nor is ther6 a single 
memorable instance on record, marked by the fai-* 
lure of his comprehension, in the injury sustained 
hy his misapprehension of the case which required 
his deliberation* Be this as it may, his assiduous 
attention, his kindness, his sympathy, \i^heii pri- 
vate friendship called for his interposition, de^ 
mands a more extended panegyric than it is compati^ 
ble with the object of this work to bestow« 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

^ XT will somewhat and perhaps not disagreeaUj 
diversify the narrative, if we here insert a section 
.from the tnanuscript, composed evidently with 
Boaxe pains, but wholly detached from every thin^ 
else. This is a brief account of females, distin* 
guished by their love of, or proficiency in, litera* 
ture^ to whom, in a protracted series of years, our 
Sexagenarian was introduced. 

' (Loquitur amicus noster.) 
To such ladies the ajppdlation of '' Blue Stock- 
ing" has been frequently and contemptuously, thou^ 
impertinently applied. Among thei^e personages, 
many were or are ornaments to society, patterns 
to the rising geemadon as christians, parents, and 
friends, endowed with the most amiable virtues and 
excellent accomplishments. The first, indeed, of 
whom mention will be made, may not, perhaps, 

deserve 
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ritorious class, but she was a most extraordinary 

character, and excited, from the eccentricities of 

her conduct and manners, much curiosity and at* 

teatioa from her contemporaries. This person 

was— 

Mas. H ■■ . 

She was the sister of John Wilkes, of fiimoua 
memory, had a large portion of his intellectual en- 
dowments, and was very little his inferior in viva* 
city, humour, and wit. She was married first to 
an opulent merchant, who was succeeded in hb 
business by his head clerk, Mr. Hayley, whose 
fortunes were made by his obtaining the hand of ttim 
widow. He was afterwards Alderman Hayley, and 
was a near relation of Hayley, the poet. He waa 
a plain, sensible, gaod sort of man, wholly ab* 
sorbed in commercial pursuits, and soon found 
it e^^pedient, for the sake of a quiet life, to suffer 
his C(fra sposa to do as she liked. Sh# wa» ex* 
ceedingly wiell ipfonx^ed, bad read a great dealj 
possessed a fine taste, and, with respect to literary 
fnerit, considerable judgment. Sh<s accordingly 
sought^ with much avidity, the society of those who 
were distinguished in the world by their talents and 
their writings. When the expression pf those is 
u$ed, it must be understood Xo apply to men only^ 
for on ^l occasions she was at no pains to conceit 

her 
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bar contemptuous opinion of her own sex ; and it 
was no uncommon thing to see her at table, sur* 
rounded with ten or twelve eminent men, without a 
single female* 

She had great conversation talents, and unfortu- 
nately, like her brother, she seldom permitted any 
ideas of religion, or even of delicacyi to impose a 
restraint upon her observations. 

Her disregard of propriety was also and conspi^ 
cuously manifested on other occasions. She mva* 
liably attended all the more remarkable trials at 
the Old Bailey, where she regularly had a certaiq 
place reserved for her. When the discussion or 
trial was of such a nature, that decorumi and in- 
deed the Judges themselves^ desired women to 
withdraw^ she never stjrred from her place, but 
persisted in remaining ta hear the whole, with tliQ 
most i^nmoved and unblushing earnestness pf atten<? 
lion. . 

She every summer made an excursion to sucb 
parts of the kingdom as she had not before visited, 
l^nd was always accompanied by a single mate 
friend, who for a great number of years was an 
^n^erican gentleman, connected with the hpuse of 
Hayley by the ties of mercantile interests. Upon 
pne occasion, she visited the Highlands with this 
jgientleman, and though accustomed to a very luxur 
jripus style of living^ she submitted to the greatest 
• priy^? 
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privations and hardships in the indulgence of her 
curiosity* This indeed was unbounded ; it extended 
^to the manufactories, manners, high and low, and 
'worse than low, in whatever place she visited. 
Her professed object was to sec every body, and 
every thing, which deserved or excited attention. 

The season in which she visited the Highlands 
proved moreover to be very wet and tempestuous, 
and the character of her mind cannot perhaps be 
more accurately delineated, than by an extract of a 
letter which she wrote to her brother, John Wilkes, 
from Scotland. It began-— 

. " Dear Brother, 

" The rain has been and still is so incessant, 
that I have serious intentions of constructing ano« 
ther ark, into which, however, I shall be exceed- 
ingly scrupulous whom I admit. As I know your 
particular taste, I shall have a cabin for your use, 
fitted up and adorned with scripture and other 
prints. But I will on no consideration whatever 
suffer any unclean animals to enter ; for example; 
nothing shall prevail upon me to admit either Scotch 
men or Scotch women," &c. &c. 

The whole of the epistle was of the isame strain 
and character, full of wit, humour, and ingeniolis 
(however unjust) raillery. 

^ She 
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She l)ad a house afiter her hmband's death, and 
perhaps before, at Bromley ; the measured distamus 
of which from her town residence in Great Alifies- 
street, GooidmanVfields, was precisely tffa miles. 
She had four beautiful black horses, and on enter* 
ing her carriage, she oe?er failed to take her watch 
in her hand, and her coachman lyas siire to liave a 
sorry bout of it, if be exceeded the space of an 
hour either going or coming. She had also a.staw^ 
predilection for the drama, had a box at eaeli 
of the theatres, and generally went from one house 
to another* She was most particularly fqnd of 
Shakspeare, ^nd never failed to be preseat when 
any of his plays were represented. She allowed 
her coachman but half an hour to drive froqa Good- 
man Vfields to either theatre. Her remarks on the 
perforniances and performers were ingenious^ lively, 
pertinent, and just, and very much contributed 
to the information and aipusement of her coni* 
pany. 

She was particularly nice in her carriage, which 
was always |[)uilt in the highest and most expensive 
style of ff^ion, and kept with particular neat- 
ness. She had one day a rich citizen with her iq 
one of these excursions to or from Bromley, \vho, 
from want of observation or attention, did not per- 
ceive that the glass near which he sate was drawn 
pp, and he was so thoughtless as to spit apon iU 

She 
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that ker aiaGhmaa could not possibly, have had 
a greater fomplimeot paid to his care of the 



She had a daughter, who did not appear to be 
exenipted, by her relationship, fronx the general^ 
iadeed the universal dislike^ or rather contempt, 
which she avowed for all her sex« , 

They were on the very worst terms possible; 
and so reluctant was she, on her daughter's mar* 
lia^, to perform the stipulations required by old 
H.'s yfUH, that the most harsh and rigmtms pro- 
ceedingawere found utiavoidaUy necessary^ and 
she was arrested on a Saturday night on coming 
from the play, when she had thousands at her com- 
ipiandy afid detained, with her male friend, who 
always acciwbpanied her, in a spunging-house, till 
ilhe Monday morning. 

In the end she served this same gentleman 
a most slippery tnck. He was a native of 
Nantmcket^ and as Mr. H.'s commercbl connec- 
^ns were principally in America, he was one of 
their most injtimate and valuable correspondents. 
On coming to £ngland, he took up his residence 
in H/s house, and on his death, undertook the 
conduct of the great and extensive concern for the 
widow. He was her most intimate counsellor, 
icpn^odant^ 9Qd friend, embarked his fortunes with 

her's 
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her's, attended her every where, and on every occa- 
sion, and was in all respects the master of her 
house, and director of her family. At the conclu- 
sion of the American war, it was found expedient 
that some confidential person should go over to 
America, to see after the property still remaining 
in that country, and which was not much less in 
value than a hundred thousand pounds. Mr. & * * 
offered himself for the purpose* The lady's attach- 
ment to him was so strong, that she determined not 
to part with him, and resolved to accompany him. 
Before they embarked, it was determined, on con- 
sultation, that they should' be married, and the 
Archbishop's license was accordingly obtained. 
From some cause or other, the solemnization was 
deferred, and they mutually covenanted that it 
should take place on their arrival in America. 
They accordingly set sail lovingly together. When 
they got to America, they were much noticed, and 
feasted, and were hospitably received, even by Ge- 
neral Washington himself, and the most consider- 
able persons of the country. Still the marriage was 
not solemnized. Almost the first letters which came 
out from England, brought the unwelcome informa- 
tion that the presence of Mrs. H. or her agent and 
representative, was indispensably necessary, to se- 
cure the property which was left behind, no less 
considerable than that after which they went in 

search 
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search. The gentleman of whom we are speakings 
voluntarily undertook this mission also; and leaving 
his friend and mistress, with the promise, and in-* 
<3eed determination, to return immediately, and per* 
form his contract, be appointed a young mercantile 
man to transact his business in his absence, and 
departed for England. 

But mark the waywardness and inconstancy of 
some females : he had hardly set foot on Brittshlland, 
when a packet arrived from a correspondent in 
America, with the information, that the lady bad 
found solitude in that distant part of the globe so 
jtrksome, and indeed so intolerable, that in one 
short week after his departure, she had united her^ 
self in indissoluble bonds with the young man 
whom he had left a? his mercantile representative. 
There were no writings, settlements, or contracts 
but one simple deed, stating that the longest liver 
f hpuld take all the property. 

Before the narrative of Mrs, H. is resumed, 
the sequel of the fortunes of this disappointed 
gentleman, as far as they are known, shall be 
added. His grief was probably neither very acute, 
nor very permanent; indeed he was already 
beginning to feel his situation to be a sort of un« 
manly, tbaldrom: and there can be very little 
doubt, that if he had been either pressing or impor-* 
. Iinate, bQ n)ight mutatis mutants have been the 
, happy 
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bmppy brkbgroom ki Amerkay rather lihaii tht fiir* 
saken lover in England. Bat be was a man wilfa a 
great spirit of enterprize, had seen much ef tbe 
world, and Mraaanxious to tee more. He Imd abo 
some ver J lofty schemes of mercantile aggrandise* 
ment, particularly with reiq^t to the South Sea 
Whale Fishery. He was an exceedingly ingeiiioua 
mechanic, and had invented a machine for the more 
certain destruction of whales, which had the appro* 
bation of some of our most accomfdished mecbar 
sics. With this view, not meeting in this country^ 
or from our government, the encouragement ha 
wanted, and the assistance which hp 9s)ced, he re« 
moved to France. 

The French Revolution had commenced, and ha 
received from the Ruling Powers the most munifi- 
cent promises, and so much immediate and e^Eec? 
tual assistance, that by their akl aqd countenance 
he formed one establisfan^nt, upon a very large 
scale, at Dunkirk, and another at TOrient Her^ 
for some years, be prosecuted his plans with such 
success, that he had the fairest prospect of acquiring 
the greatest opulence. Unfortunately, one of his 
partners at I'Orient, laboured under the suspicioQ 
of being an aristocrat, in the atrocious times of 
Robespierre. Suspicion was but another term 
with this sanguinary crew, for guilt, and the guiUor 
tine was (to use their abominable jargon) iq con* 
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stant requisition. This most worthy and excellent 
man, with little, perhaps with no form of trial, was 
put to death, and his* friend and patron, the Ame- 
rican, escaped with life only. AW the property 
was seized, plundered, or confiscated, tifid th^ 
whole establishment fell to the ground. Whether 
he yet survives, or if he does, in what situation he 
remains, was unknown when this was written. 
M. R. had great talents, many amiable qualities, 
and, in those respects, deserved ti fiar better fate. 

Now to return to Mrs. Hayley. The hours of 
rapture, even with younger subjects, (votaries at the 
Hymeneal slirine) do not always extend beyond the 
honeymoon. When a female, approachbg to se- 
venty, leads to the altar a bridegroom who has not 
seen thirty, these hours of Elysium seldom continue 
quite so long. In a very short interval, a separa- 
tion was mutually thought expedient. The lady, 
as before observed, had con€ded every thing to the 
generosity of her husband, and, with such an allow- 
ance as he thought proper to make her, she took a 
very early opportunity of re-crossing the Atlantic ; 
and after a short residence in Londoii, fixed herself 
at Bath, where she passed 

^ An M age of cards.^ 



QUAf. 
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Thy care is fixed, and i^0aloiuly attends 
To fill thy odorous laiap with deeds of liglil» 
And hope that reaps not shame. 



CHAPTER XLIX, 

Mrs* C ■ ■ ' # 

Perfectly contrasted to the preceding per- 
sonage, in mind, temper, and manners, and gifted 
with talents of a better kmd, was the individual to 
whom attribute of respect is now about to be 
paid. 

Mrs. C. was distinguished by every domestic and 
every amiable virtue ; and though her situation iii 
life exempted her from the drudgery of minutely 
attending to every particular circumstance of a very 
large family, yet she paid the strictest attention to 
the education of her children, and, at the same 
time, found opportunity to cultivate and extend her 
taste for literature. 

Her maiden ne^e was B. and, as is believed, of 
an ancient and most respectable Suffolk family. 

Sbe^ 
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She married early in life, Dr. C a clergymacr of 
tvhom mention ^bas before been made, as a man of 
considerable learning and abilities^ of good fortune, 
as well as preferment In the latter part of his life, 
by some negotiation with the Dean and Chapter of 
N. he exchanged his living of B. near Norwich, 
for that of G. Y. In this place, he spent with 
Mrs. C. who survived her husband, the remainder 
of an honourable, useful, and adaiable life; both 
of them distinguished by their great benevolence 
and hospitality, both of them conspicuous for their 
love of literature, and their kindness to literary 
men. All have their failings, but bating that our 
friend, the Doctor, was somewhat disputative ia 
conversation, and rather tQO prone to entangle him* 
self and bis auditors in the labyrinths of metaphy- 
sical perplexities (for ne'er could he escape that 
Stygian gloom, which he still was apt to make darker 
by the intermixture of theological subtleties) he 
was ever mild, conciliatory, and friendly. 

Mrs. C. was the authoress of two novels, one of 
which was most successfully published in her life- 
time, under the title of the " Exemplary Mother;*' 
the name given to the other was, " The Wife, or 
Caroline Herbert;*' which was printed not long 
since under the sanction of one of her surviving 
sons. 

Both of these publications have merit far beyond 

the ordinary run of novels. The first is in a more 

.8 particular 
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particular manner entitled to ODinmendatioii. It 
passed through various editions, and was long a 
great favourite with the public. The latter also 
exhibits an excelient model for the conduct of a 
wife^ placed under circumstances whicfa too, &r 
too frequently, occur in the present condition of 
society* 

Mr. A. C. who is so great an ornament to the 
fnedical profession, was the eldest son of this ex- 
client lady. Of him, it must foe said in truth and 
justice, that, independent of his great sagacity, 
judgment, and skill, he is characterised by all tte 
amiable qualities of his mother. Rind to hb friends, 
compassionate to the poor, an example of benevo- 
tence to alL 

Mrs. M— — . 

Concerning Mrs. M. the writer does not appear 
to have been qualified to say a great deal from per« 
sonal knowledge. , It is the less necessary, as her 
character, accomplishments^ and manners, have been 
a fertile theme with a great many modern writers. 

In conversation she was lively, communicative, 
and exceedingly agreeable. She possessed the 
highest polish of good breeding, as well indeed sht 
might, and it was no unpleasant circumstance in 
the parties which both frequented, to listen to the 
uprightly dialogue concerning times wbieb were 

gODf 
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gone by^ between Horace Walj^ole aitd hetfidt^ 
Mrs. M. retained the dte&s of the cdd. school 
which afforded a iivbimsical contrast to the more 
modern habiliments of those females, by whom sIm 
Iff as constantly surrounded^ ' 

Every thing about Mrs. £• C. tended to inspiA 
rerereoce and esteem. ' 

She possessed dignity without pride, simplicity^ 
without aifectatioQ, learning without pedantry, good 
breeding without any of its tinsel ornaments. Sho 
irecelved the homage, which by ttonimon ocmsent 
was on all occasions paid her, with ease and graces 
fulness;, and she communicated what she kdetm^ 
(and she knew a great deal indeed) yvith afiability 
and good bnmlour, explfuned what was difficult with 
readiness, and never discovered any impatience of 
conteadictiot). . . . 

Mrst.C^ received unfeigtied tributes of adctii*^ 
ration from a great maoy of the iihestiUustrio^sl 
characters of her country, but none paid her more 
particular attention than the, late honoured and 
revered Bishop Porteus. - He was an excellent 
judge of mental endowments, both natural and ac-* 
quired ; and it was the esteem which both combined 
to conciliate, that rendered her society so grateful 
at London* Housa and at Fulham. She was always 
employed on some subject or object of benevolence, 
and though her own means of beneficence were cir- 
ToL I. Z cupascribed^ 
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cumscribed, her recommendation and introductioft 
to the great and powerful had no inconsiderable in- 
fluence, and from a long catalogue of meritorious 
names, mi^t Mrs. C. reasonably expect (as in- 
deed she received) the warmest acknowledgments 
of gratitude. 

But of thb illustrious lady it would perhaps be 
superfluous to say more. Her literary life and 
private character have been communicated to the 
public by one eminently qualified to form a due 
estimate of their value. But the object, at least 
one. object of these Memoirs, is to bring to recoU 
lection the distmguished personages of both sexes, 
to whom a personal introduction was obtained, 
from no other claims or pretensions than an ardent 
love and pursuit of learning. The honour of a 
BOt unfrequent meeting with this lady, was too 
flattering and too gratifying to be passed over unno« 
ticed and unacknowledged. 



tlUTf 
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CHAPTER L. 

VV ITH respect to the individual next introduced^ 
the writer app^rs to have been conscious how 
much delicacy was required, and seems to have 
distrusted his own ability in the management of 
his subject. 

He commences thus : — ^As the[comet is invariably 
accompanied by its blazing appendix^ so are malig* 
nant envy and the ^bitterest enmity, everlastingly 
found in attendance upon eminent virtue and splen* 
did talents. 

To contemplate these four qualities, virtue and 
talent, enmity and envy, in their fullest force and 
energy, it is only necessary to take a view of the^ 
life and character of H ■ ■■ M -. 

If the esteem and friendship of the wise and 
good, limited to no gradation of rank or pre-emi- 
nence, denote virtue, piety, and those more amiable 
endowments which improve and adorn society, then , 

z S may 
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may the friends of this excellent female, boldly 
claim for her every honourable appellation. At 
the same time, it must be reluctantly acknowledged, 
that envy has been busily employed in ascribing to 
her, various failings and imperfections, much at 
variance with the lofty pretensions asserted in her 
behalf. Truth, however, unsupported but by itself, 
its own firmness^ and its own excellence, boldly 
defies surmise, insinuation, and falsehood. 

With respect to intellectual distinction aiid su- 
periority, there can be no occasion for discussion. 
The catalogue of H. M/s works speaks a language 
which all comprehend, and whose beauties and 
excellence all without hesitation, acknowledge. She 
exhibited claims to popular admiration and applause 
at a very early period of life, nor has she written 
or published any thing which had not the cause of 
religion, morality, and virtue, as its immediate and 
avowed object. To enumerate them all, with a 
concise estimate^ of the value of each and of -the 
whole, would be a pleasing occupation, but would 
unavoidably extend this narrative beyond the pro- 
posed limits *. The last of her labours may per- 
haps be pronounced the most extensively import- 
ant, and the most generally useful. By much prac- 

• The reader is agaid reminded, that the Daanuscript whidb 
«pcato4ht2s, WW irritten taapy ycaw tince* 

tice, 
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tice, she has obtained a style which, classes her 
very high amongst our best writers of EngVifh 
prose. It is strong without being p?<Jautic, fprciblt 
yet exceedingly perspicuous^ elegant but notJte^' 
elaborate* f 

Is it not to be seriously lamented, that an indi* 
vidual, so endowed, so confessedly entitled to the 
applauses of her countrymeQi so constantly exer- 
cised for their benefit, and so perpetually engage^ 
in the most amiable and useful occupations pf so- 
cial life, should have hsid active aad ^e^lgus advert 
saries, who have disputed the sincerity pf her 
pietj, and malicipusjy and injuriously impugned th^ 
accuracy pf her conduct? What was termed thjp 
Blagden Controversy, can hardly h^ forgotten ; but 
notwithstanding the tricks and artifices which were 
made use of, it terminated most highly to her 
honour. 

Among otb^r stratagems, the fpUpwing is not the 
least curious. One of her great adversaries pub- 
lished a pamphlet against her, to which he gave the 
title of " H. M/s Controversy on Sunday Schools," 
tvhich drew in many to buy and to read it, thinking 
it to be written by her. fhe book was printed for 
Jordan, who was the publisher of the notorious Tom 
Paine^s works, and ^i the end were stitched adver^ 
tisements of all the weU-knpwn Jacobinical publi- 
cations. 
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H. M. has moreover been accused of fanaticism 
andjacobinismi of disaffection to church and stat. 
Now^ it must be acknowledged to be a little hard, 
that an individual should be accused of failing in 
those very points and objects, which it has been the 
study of a laborious and protracted life, to vindicate 
and promote. 

How unjust and unfounded these imputations are, 
any one may be easily and effectually convinced, 
who will be at the pains to examine the edition of 
H. M/s works, published in eight volumes, in 1801. 
Let him but pay attention to the story of F^ntom, 
in the beginning of the fourth volume, or to the 
^rst chapter of the Fashionable World, voL 6, 
>vith the answer to Dupont, in this same volume, 
and he will require no other evidence or argument, 
to convince him of the absurdity and falsehood of 
such imputations. 

Further than this, to impress on the lower classes 
of people a reverence for the clergy, this excellent 
writer has laboured with no ordinary sedulousness. 
This must be obvious from the Fictitious Tales in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the edition above-men- 
tioned, where a parish minister is almost constantiy 
introduced as an example of every .virtue. It may 
be expedient also to refer to ** Village Politics,'* at 
Ibe end of the first volume. 



But 
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But this discutsion apparently leads to the path 
which it was determined to avoid. It may there- 
fore be sufficient to terminate this article, by the 
memorandum of our friend, expressed to this effect 
in the margin of the manuscript, that he reckoned 
(he observes) among the most agreeable circum- 
stances of his life, his personal introduction to 
H. M. He was pleased with , the unaffected sim- 
plicity of her manners, the spirit of her conversa^ 
tion, whieh, though instructive, was modest and 
unobtrusive. He had also the occasional honour 
of her correspondence, and he felt justified in 
speaking in the highest terms of her knowledge, 
sagacity, and judgment 

It ought, however, to be observed, that, during 
all the virulent attacks made upon her, in the above- 
mentioned controversy, H. M. preserved a dignified 
and inviolable silence; never suffering heraelf to be 
provoked into contention with thos^, who so ar- 
dently desired to involve her in it. By this pru- 
dence, no less than by her r^al innocence, sh« 
finally obtained the. victory* 



CHAPr 
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CHAPTER LI. 

JL HE next individual to whom our reader is to be 
introduced, is a personage of very congenial feeling 
and of similar merits with her who preceded, though 
possibly somewhat inferior in ability. But the love 
fif justice scprns to make invidious discriminations^ 
"where the general claims to approbMion are alikci 
and universally acknowledged ; where they are 
founded on the noblest and most generous private 
virtues, continually exercised for the good of the 
community. Here let it be remembered, (as in- 
deed it has before been remarked) that regular 
and circumstantial biographical sketches are not to 
be e>fpected. Had the Sexagenarian survived, he 
would in all probability have filled up and com" 
pleated these, portraits, of which, unluckily, the 
outlines only, are to be found in his notes. What^ 
^ypr his ultimate intention might have been, ia 

their 
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their present form tbey seem only intended to call 
bis recollection to those, to whom^ from a conge- 
niality of pursuits, 8X1 introduction, more or less 
familiar^ mw obtainedi in the progress of a literary 
life. 

Some of these connections and acquaintance^ 

^'ere formed at a house, where, previously to the 

calamity of the French Revolution, individuals of 

all parties and persuasions, political and religious, 

Qse4 to meet in easy and agreeable familiarity. 

Here were seen Dr. Priestley, Mr. Henley, Dr. 

Price, Horne Tooke, Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 

Bishop Percy, the venerable Bishop Douglas, 

Pr. Gregory, and Mrs. Woolstoncroft, to whom 

there could not possibly exist a greater or more 

ftriking contrast than the immediate subject of this 

article. 



Mjis. T- 



Thc tnaster of this house (there is no occasio;i 
to designate him by name) was a very austere and 
rigid dissenter of the old school, but friendly 
to literary men, and on all occasions r^ady to 
assist in the promotion of their literary Views. The 
^jommencement and progress of the French Revo- 
lution seemed to be a signal for the dissolution of 
those amicable bonds. The Pater-familias was the 
ideroted friend of Priestley and of Price, and of 

conse- 
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consequence took a most active and zealous part 
in what he was pleased to call the cause of political 
and religious liberty, and what was a very custom 
mary and favourite phrase among them, the gene- 
ral melioration of the state of man. 

Vain and illusory ideas ! but it was a long, a 
very long time, before this misguided man, and his 
more intimate associates, saw and acknowledged 
their error, and that the only consequence of the 
horrible combustion, was impiety, cruelty, and 
anarchy. 

Bitterly did he suffer in his own person, from the 
consequences of his strong predilection to a class of 
men, whose sentiments and whose writings declared 
open and eternal war against what they foolishly 
and impertinently denominated ^^ The Church and 
King System.** 

It was this personage, however, long since no 
more, who first encouraged Mrs. T. to systematize 
and publish her various excellent performances for 
the benefit of mankind. At tliis hospitable house 
it was, that our Sexagenarian *first ifnet with thb 
lady. The pious, loyal, and amiable bias of Mrs. 
^•'s mind, led her, in a very short time, to other 
and very different connections ; and her exertions 
in the cause of religion, good morals, and the safety 
of the state, were universally acknowledged, and 
duly rewarded. For a considerabla part of a long 

life, 
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life, she was honoured by the countenanco of the 
Royal Family, as well as by the friendship and 
protection of the most distinguished characters of 
the country. Among others, the venerable Bishop 
jPorteus, always among the foremost to dbcem 
merit, and to reward it, on every occasion pro* 
fessed the warmest esteem for her person and 
character, and to demonstrate the sincerity of his 
regard, presented her son to a considerable bene- 
fice in his diocese. 

This brief descriptive sketch here concludes, first 
observing, that in society her manners were simple^ 
gentle, and unassuming; her conversation sedate, 
her pronunciation deliberate, her mind cultivated 
with a very strong and leading propensity to sub- 
jects of a religious nature, to which indeed her in- 
formation was principally confined. 



CHAP* 
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CHAPTER Ui: 

X^£RHAPS . tliere may be ao furor ooea^ou qf 
iAtroducing a few words on the subject of 



Mr3. W^ 



than whom a more eccentric and extraordinairy 
character has not in modern times appeared upon 
the theatre of the world. Few individuals have 
combined qualities and talents so various, and so 
conti'adictory ; very few females have experienced 
more or greater vicissitudes, and none ever em- 
ployed their time and abilities on subjects so much 
at variance with the common feelings and opinions 
of mankind. 

Her life and memoirs were given at length, by 

Uie person whom, after living with him for some 

8 time 
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lime as hia tvife, she finally consented to marrfp 
in condescension to the foolish prejudices of the 
wotld. It cannot be at aU wonderful, that these 
tvro persons should be brought together by a strong 
magnetic attraction ; the only matter of surprize is^ 
^at they did not come together sooner : for they 
seetkved to be inspii^ with one scml, one commoii 
jientiment^ one feeling, and one object. They agreed 
with the most perfect harmony in contemptuously 
dti^egarding whatever in religion^ or morals, or po^ 
Htics, was sanctioned by the vei^ration of ages^ 
and m iuttoducing, with the most audacious perse^ 
veram^e^ wild^ prefKisterous, and p^emicioos theo^ 
Hei^« 

This lady's first entrance into life was charade^ 
rised by tiie most striking peculiarities^ and bbe 
ttet&i^ to have imbibed very unaccountable liotiona 
of political justice, in contra-distinctioa to tliose^ 
tiature and of duty. 

As long as we continue uncorruptedStiy tbe wori^ 
the love of parents in most minds, grows with our 
growth, anid strengll^ens with our strength. This 
good lady, otithe contrary, was not eminenUydistin'^ 
gyiish0d by her filial piety, aud at a very early pe*- 
fiod of her youth, she left her father's house witk 
abruptness and disgust. 

We next hear of her as having, in conjunction 
with a friead, the direction of a day-school f but 

thi^ 
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this friend*s delicate health requiring her to seek a 
milder climate, Miss W. soon afterwards gave up 
her' employment, and crossed the sea to join her 
companion. On the above lady's death. Miss W* 
returned to England, and became a governess in a 
noble family, where, however, she did not continue 
long ; nor with her fantastical (not to say mischiev- 
ous) ideas on the subject of female education, wa» 
it likely that she should. She then settled in Lon« 
don, and, if we mistake not, became an authoress 
by profession ; and it was at th^ house formerly 
mentioned, which at that period was a general re«> 
eeptacle for the friends of learning of both sexes, 
that the writer saw and became slightly acquainted 
vith her. 

In London, as indeed every where else, she 
was characterized by the wildest extravagance of 
sentiment, and really appeared to think, that to 
obey the first impulses of inclination, uncontrouled 
by the sobriety of thought, or interposition of judg- 
ment, was the only true wisdom. She formed at 
this period the most violent attachment to a man 
of genius and talent, who, whatever might be his 
claims to reputation, was old enough to be her 
father, and certainly did not possess those external 
recommendations, which usually conciliate the par- 
tiality of women. Thi^ circumstance relating to 
an individual, for whom, on account of his talents, 
it is impossible not to feel sentiments of respect, 

would 
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would not have been introduced, had not the 
lady's biographer spoken of the fact without re- 
serve. 

The gentleman alluded to, it may be apprehend- 
ed, did not return her predilection in his favour 
with equal ardour, and therefore to get rid of the 
torment of unrequited love, or, as the event proved, 
to change its object, *^she went to Paris, to which 
place also congenial propensities had at about the 
same period attracted others of our countrywomen, 
OS Anna Maria Williams, Miss P., &c. &c. of 
whom more hereafter. 

At Paris our heroine fell in the way of a plain 
downright man of business from America, with no 
particular recommendation either of fortune, per- 
son, or talent; but strange to tell, she almost in- 
stantaneously conceived for him a passion yet 
more violent and uncontroulable than that .which 
s^e had formerly experienced for Mr. F. To him 
«he sacrificed every thing, even her modesty ; for 
though she without scruple lived with him as his 
wife, she refused to be married to him even accord- 
ing to the slight and unsatisfactory ceremonial 
then observed in France. Her reasons for this 
conduct were somewhat whimsical She did not 
choose that he should be made liable to ddbts for- 
merly incurred by her, and she also entertained the 
idea, that an avowed marriage with her, would 

expose 
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expose him to certain iamUy inoonveDieQcies and 
efubarrassments. 

But alas! for such hasty attachments! neitbet 
did our American return her passion with a suit* 
able enthusiasm. He left her at Paris in a state of 
pregnancy, under pretext of business, which re« 
quired his presence at one of the sea-ports, and 
with a promise of speedy return* He did not per* 
form this promise. She followed him to the sea* 
side. . Here she was delivered of a daughter. Tbe 
cold*blooded American pleaded business in Loq* 
don ; but pmmiscd her, that if she would go quietly 
back to Paris, he would soon return from Eng- 
land, and rejoin her. But though they did meet 
again, passion was quite exhausted on his parf^ 
never more, by any arts or exertions of her's^ to 
be revived. To be brief— he chose another cam* 
panion, and recommended to her to do tbe same. 
This was rather too much to be endured. The 
lady did nbt indeed, in imitation of Sappho, pred^ 
pitate herself from another Leucadian rock; she 
chose a more vulgar mode of death; she put sowo 
lead into h^r pockets, and threw herself into the 
water. She did not, however, use lead enough, its 
there was still gas sufficient left in her head to couo^ 
terpoise it. She was rescued from the watery bfer^ 
and lived again to experience the feverish varieties 
of the tender passion. 
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The attguish of her grief did riot endure any vety 
^considerable time, for withiit a few months she 
united herself to a man, whose peculiarities of opi'^ 
nion were as strange and as preposterous as her own. 
Mark, reader, she did not marry hiin. No ! that 
Would hav* been pitiful, wondrous pitiful, on both 
sides. She had already demonstrated her amorous 
creed, the great maxim of which wa!^, that 

Love,^ free as air, at sight of human ties^ 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Her new lover had, on the subject of marriage, 
already and Solemnly declared, that '^ so long as he 
should seek to engross One woman to himself, and 
to prohibit his neighbour from proving his superior 
desert, and reaping the fruits of it, he would be 
guilty of the most odious of all monopolies.^' 

The mind sickens at the continuation of a narra- 
tive, so replete with folly, and so offensive to every 
thing which piety, delicacy, and human obligations 
render sacred. The lady, on her return to this 
country, was considered as the wife of her Ameri- 
can lover, and in iMs character, on account of her 
talents, which nobody will presume to call in ques- 
tion, was visited by several very respectable females. 
But when m open defiance, and in contempt of all 
decency and good order, she cohabited with the 
author of P— — J , our precise sturdy country- 

voL, I. A a women 
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^omen (hought that this was carrying the jest some* 
what too far, and accordiogly withdrew themselves 
from her acquaintance. 

Such a proceeding at first excited the astonish- 
ment of the lad J, and the scorn of the philosopher; 
hideed the latter pretended to make it a matter of 
ridicule, but all would not do ; and it is understood 
that the lady condescended to use her iufluence with 
her lover, and, in spite of his public avowed hosti- 
lity to marriage, he became her legal husband. 

The union did not long continue ; it was dis* 
solved by that which dissolves all things*— the un- 
relenting hand of death* Mrs. G. died in child- 
bed, at no great distance from the time of the mar- 
riage ceremony having been performed. 

No one would surely speak with levity of human 
sorrows; and k is impossible not to revere the 
grief which is exeked by the irreparable loss of 
relatives and friends. Yet there was something iir 

the dogmas and maxims of the author of P 

J , so very extraordinary, representing so con- 
temptuously the lender ties of nature, and what 
have hitherto, been regarded as the strong obliga- 
tions of duty, that his conduct after his domestic 
privation, necessarily excited some degree of 
wonder. 

There were so many vulnerable parts in Mrs. 
W.'$ character and conduct| the principles which 
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she allowed, and th^ system of educaition \vhiefai 
she redodiiuended : the maxims which she . yindi* 
cated, were so dangerous to female virtue, and so 
obnoxious to the universal sentiments of tlie wise 
and good, that on her decease, much and uii'- 
reserved discussion concerning her took place; 
The result was undoubtedly not very honourable 
to her fair fame as a woman, whatever it might h0 
to her reputation as aa agthor. To have been con-' 
sistent with himself, and with his writing^, the phi- 
losopher ftOght have been expected to have disre* 
garded all the3e animadversions as unworthy of hiif 
tiotice, and beneath the dignity of bis character^ 
Far otherwise. Nature, it may be presumed, tri- 
umphed ovier philosophy. He was the victim of^ 
rage and resentment. He who had contended that 
man was a mere machine, that every thing which 
happens is the result of absolute necessity, that 
gratitude, the relative affections, parental love, filial 
duty>&G. are vices — bounced and raved at the 
^^ calumnies which the virulence of a party spirit 
hitherto unexampled, had, on the occasion of her 
death, poured upon the memory of the most ex- 
cellent and admirable woman that it was ever his 
lot to know." He went even further still. Not 
(Satisfied wiUi his own weapons, he employed those 
of certain intemperate and injudicious friends, 
trhose skill and adroitness in wielding them were 

A a S not 
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tiOt only itiferfor td his own, but who exposed theif 
erwn inefficiency, as well as the weakness of the 
cause they so precipitately undertook to defend. 

The following character of this extraordinary 
troman appeared not long after her deaths and 
with this, the article relating to her may notimpro^ 
pcrly conclude^ 

'^ She was a woman of strong intellect, and of 
ungovernable passions. To the latter, when once 
she had given the reins, she seems to have yielded 
on all occasions with little scruple, and as little 
delicacy. She appears in the strongest sense a 
voluptuary and sensualist, but without refinement 
We compassionate l^r enors, and respect her ta- 
lents, but our compassion is lessened by tlie mis« 
chievous tendency of her doctrines and example; 
and our respect is certainly not extended or im- 
proved, by her exclaiming against prejudices, of 
some of the most dangerous of which, she was her* 
ielf perpetually the victim, by her praises of virtue^ 
the sanctity of which she habitually violated, and 
by her pretences to philosophy, whose real myste- 
ries she did not understand, and the dignity of 
ivhicb, in various instances^ she sullied and dis- 
graced." 



CHAP. 
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Mfitte m nmliebrem levitatem coepit jactare. Qaam 
&cile adamarent Quam cito etiam Pbilorum oblivisce* 
reotun Nullamque esse feminam tarn pudicain, quae non 
peregrioa usque ad furorem averteretur* 



, CHAPTER LIIL 

Of the same school, and not improbably a pro* 
sclyt^ to the same doctrines, was / 

H^^ M-£^ w— r'' 

What and how great a contrast is exhibited be- 
tween this female's first appearance on the theatre 
of the public, and her last fatal ending ! Lively^ 
elegant, accomplished, and agreeable, of pleasing 
person, simple and gentle manners, without pride; 
or asserting any pretensions to distinction, she re* 
eeived the respect and attention of many of th^ 
most considerable persons in this country, both for 
talent and for rank. What is she now? If slie 
lives, (and whether she does or not, few know, and 
nobody cares) she is a wanderer— an exile, unno* 
ticed and unknown. 

The 
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The moment that the torch of anarchy wa3 dis- 
played from the turrets of the Thuilleries, she 
caught the flame, and, as it were by magic, the 
form of every thing was changed to the visual ray 
of her understanding. She forgot tb^ lessons of 
Jier youth, despised the precepts of her early in- 
structors, and forsook the land of her forefathers. 
The perfectibility of man, the rights of women, the 
cap of liberty, alone occupied and overpowered her 
mind. She must needs go where alone these fas- 
cinating idols received the cylture and ^he homage 
which in her imagination they deserved. To France 
then she hurried, connected herself instantaneously 
with the great tragedians of the (Jay, was initiated 
in their mysteries, and adopted tlie whole of 
their gipsy jargon. She becanie in every particular 
a French womaq. Nothing wajs in her eyes fair, 
or wisp, or great, pr good, but what was French ; 
and ^& for poor old England, its inhabitants, and 
its manners, nothing cguld be more paltry— nothing 
more contemptible. - 

Her ftiend, Mrs. W* had taught her, by her ex- 
ample, that feqiale ipocjesty might be laid aside 
without any compunctious visitations; and, lil^e 
ber prototype, ^he formed an attachment to a 
J'renchman, who in Pari§ was generally consi4ered 
as a spy of the police ; even if he did not son^e^ime^, 
jpepforip in a far less honqurable character. This 

?paR 
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man had a wife living at the time, and Miss W. pro- 
bably knew it; but fhis opposed but a trifling obsta- 
cle. The morality which then prevailed in the French 
metropolis, found a very convenient confederate in 
the facility with which divorces Were obtained. 
But it is far from certain, that even this slight cere- 
mony was observed. Be this as it may, under this 
paramour's benignant auspices, she wrote about 
France, its politics, its new-fangled manficrs, 
Robespierre, and Danton, and Marat, and all that 
Stygian crew, with unrestrained volubility; and 
with a presumptuousness and impertinence, a de- 
termination to palliate and excuse the horrid atro- 
cities she had witnessed, such as to excite a mixture 
of contempt and resentment 

Perhaps the following may be exhibited as an 
accurate epitome of her creed at this period, (we 
say at this period) for if she yet lives, 6he must be 
a greater fool than we think her, to persist in some 
of the articles of her political faith : — 

** The guilt of the unfortunate king was clear." — 
" The horrid murders and massacres were partial 
evils.'* — " The French Revolution was destined 
to break the fetters of mankind throughout the 
world." 

This and far worse garbage than this, was the 
reader compelled to wade through m the various 
publications of this perverted writer. 

All 
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• All this is wondrous pitiful, but pity 'tis, 'tis true.- 
When accident first introduoed our Sexagenarian 
to H. M* VV. she yas young and lovely, ingenuous 
and innocent By the proper exercise of her ta« 
leots, she might have been an ornament to society^ 
and useful to the world* Her decline of life might 
have tranquilly been passed under the shadow 
of her own vine, honoured and beloved. If she 
exists, she can have no other reflections but 
those which must be truly mortifying. She cannot 
fail now to be sensible, that she des^ted substance 
for shadow, real liberty for ideal dreams about its 
phantom, a long list of honourable friends, com** 
prehending some of the fairest names among us— 
for whom? — for Mrs. W., Thomas Paine, Danton^ 
for her friend, or her lover, or her husband, (by 
whichever name she wishes him to be distinguished) 
for Ramond, Madame Roland, O'Connor, Santerre^ 
&c. &c. To finish in a word, she exchange4 the 
prospect of honourable farpe, for heglefl; and con- 
tempt 

There still remain a few more of this class of 
females, with whom an introduction took place, 
by the means pf common friends engaged in 
literary pursuits, it may be as well to bring 
them together and get rid of them at once, 
Recollecfion does not regard them with com* 
placency. Indieed, they were so amiable on 
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first acquabtanee, (and if the expression may 
be allowed, they so degenerated afterwards) 
that memory is oppressed with looking back 
upon them^ 

Another disciple of this fantastic school was— 

who really, when first known, appeared lively, in- 
genuous, innocent, and interesting* It is not pre- 
tended to say who or what perverted her principles, 
but slie was a friend of the Wolstoncroft, a foi^ 
lower of Helvetius, and a great admirer of Rous* 
seau. 

As ill luck would have it, she must needs write 
a novelj and as her evil genius prompted, was 
induced to publish it. What thinkest thou, 
gentle reader, was the outline of the story? 
Why this : — 

The heroine, Emma Courtney Hight, falls in love/ 
desperately in love, with a youth whom she had 
never seen ; at length, she encounters him — worse 
and worse ! — Passion now boils over, and she ex- 
^cises every female artifice to captivate his affec- 
tion in return. But it will not do ; all her efforts 
prove ineflfectual. What's next to be done ? Why 
take him by storm ; or, which is much the same 
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thing, she voluntarily offers herself to live with him 
as hb mistress. 

Make me mistress to the man I love* 

But this will not do : his heart proves made of 
impenetrable stuff j at length, the heroine, com* 
palled by dire necessity, marries, contrary to her 
inclination, a man she dislikes exceedingly. But; 
stiil she retains her first passion; and what is 
more, disregarding the obligations of duty imposed 
by her new character, she attends on his dying bed, 
the man for whom she first suiFered love. The 
consequence is almost ludicrously disastrous :— * 
the husband attaches himself to a female domestic, 
and to conclude and complete the catastrophe, he. 
fiaally shoots himself through the head. 

But after all, things might have been yet worse, 
with respect to this same M. H. She might, like 
her friends, Mesdames W. and H. M. W. have 
emigrated to France, and disgraced herself and 
her country. 

She had the prudence to stay at home. She 
might have written other still more mischievous, 
and still more foolish things. It pleased Provi- 
dence to remove her, and, as we earnestly hope to: 
forgive her. 

Some 
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* l^ome greater degree of reserve is felt necessatjr 
Hi speaking of 

Miss ?♦♦♦•*♦♦. 

The personal acquaintance, on the part of the 
Sexagenarian, with this most prolific author, was but 
^slight ; but he ever and invariably expressed the 
most unaffected regret, that one so endowed, so 
qualified to contribute to the improvement of others, 
should, by pursuing one undeviating path, have 
made herself generally obnoxious, to those alone ex- 
cepted, who considered all as deserving of the 
burning fiery furnace, who did not fall prostrate 
before the shrine of Bonaparte, and adore the 
^riarean Idol of the French Revolution. 

The most extraordinary thing, with respect to 
4Bach and every one of these doughty females, ap- 
pears to have been this :^-The very moment that 
they had niade up their minds to acknowledge the 
wisdom of the French Revolution, the goodness of 
its leaders, and tbe felicity of its operation, they 
fancied theipselves (as by some magic charm, some 
irresistible power bf enchantment) converted into 
grave, subtle, and profound politicians. They knew 
(Bvery thing which was involved in the great ques- 
tions of Jaw, and right, and equity, as it were 
by intuition, and they pronounced their fiats €.v 
p0(l^edra^ as if it were bo^h impious an4 treasonable 
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M ftll to question their wisdom^ their kaoirledge,^ 
and their sagacity. They became all at once» m 
their own foolish conceits, as subtle as Machiavel, 
profound as Va^ttel, learned as Selden, and capable 
as Grotius himself, to discuss the momentous ques- 
tion tife Jure Belli at Paris. 

Oh for the good old times ! when females were 
satisfied with feminine employments, with culti- 
vating, their ipinds so far as to enable them to in- 
struct their children in useful learning only, and to 
regulate their families with judicious economy ^ to 
)eam those graces and that demeanour, which ob- 
tained and secured love and esteem, nor suffered 
the Laban images of foreign vanities to contaminate 
their tents. Daughters of England, be not be** 
gulled ; be assured that the study of politics is not 
essential to female accomplishments, that the pos^ 
session of this Machiavelian knowledge will neither 
make you better qoothers, wives, or friends;, that 
to x)btain it, a long life, severe study, and the most 
laborious investigation, are indispenspbly necessary. 
Must it not excite the strongest emotions of con- 
tempt, to hear pert misses, Just escaped froo) 
boarding-schools, harangue in a more peremptory 
language than Selden would have assumed, and 
with the slightest reading, and most superficial 
knowledge, presume to pass judgment on the polb 
tical rights and conditions of nations ? 
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< Miss P. was one of the daughters of a venerstble 
clergyman, who was, at the same time. Master of • 

College at Cambridge, and Prebendary of N -• 

It may therefore be presumed, though nothing at ail 
is known of the matter, that her education was iit 
every respect correct, and consistent with her 
sphere of life. 

On the death of her parents, and at the accursed 
crisis of the French Revolution, she came to the 
metropolis. Here she immediately, with unre- 
served confidence, threw herself into the kindred 
mrms of H, M. W. divided her enthusiasm, and 
partook of all her follies. France, France, 
France ! Liberty, Liberty, Liberty ! occupied 
their waking thoughts, and disturbed their mid* 
night dreams* In a word, they became totally 
Frenchified ; and as Free-masons, when once ini-^ 
tiated into their mysteries, retain the Shibboleth, 
which admits them beyond the Tyler, so did tljese 
females suffer themselves to be so intoxicated with 
the Circean draught, that the phrenzy remained 
incurable and unalterable. They determined to 
drink at the fountain-bead, so up and- away for 
Paris. We have heard of the Englishman at Paris, 
his prodigality and folly, but heaven bless us ! our 
English women at Paris beat their countrymen 
hollow, or, to use a homely phrase, '^ out and 
out." 

" Wha^ 
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^' TVhatsoevertbingsare true, wbafsoev^r diiolgy 
mr^ bonest» whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure^ whatsoever things are lovely, what* 
soever things are of good report; if there be anj;; 
virtue, if there be any praise/' 

This emphatical and beautiful apostrophe of th# 
apostle, in the judgment of this lady and her clan^ 
could alone be applied to tlie French nation, under 
the benign influence of the Revolution, and to the 
Polar star of all who exercised the supreme autho« 
rity in France from Robespierre to Bonaparte. 

According to the sagacious and candid inferences 
of these subtle and profound Female Machiavels^ in 
this country of England there was no wisdom, no 
foresight, no justice, and no public virtue ; whilst 
on the opposite side, the murders of the Kiu^ 
Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and the Duke d'£a<- 
ghein, were acts either of fair retribution, or oC 
unavoidable necessity ; either the just consequencea 
of the imbecility of the sufferers^ or provoked by 
their profligacy and crimes. 

Reader, is not all this truly lamentable? Far 
other emotions are awakened by the recollection of 
what this female, immediately under review, once 
was, when she appeared as a candidate for honour* 
able feme in tlie general walks of literature. Her 
talents claimed respect — her diligence deserved 
praise. The variety of her information^ and the 

extent 
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extent of her knowledge, particularly of languages, 
<iualified her to be useful, and entitled her to 
esteem. 

Whether she subsequently repented -of and re^ 
strained the extreme extravagance of her preju- 
dices ; whether Bonaparte^ his glory, his wisdom, 
bis magnanimity, his reUgim^ and his clemency, 
(and, for all these qualities he had this lady's praise) 
continued to any protraMed period the objects of 
her fond idolatry, could not possibly be known to 
him, from whose collection the materials, which 
appear, in these pages, haye been extracted. It is 
hoped that she may have seen the error of her ways ; 
have discovered a less dangerous and obstructed 
path, and auspiciously pursued it 



CHAP. 
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Widi pleafunei fii>o refined to ptetie, 
WiA too macb spirit to be e'er at eue, 
WiA too much quicknen ever to be taught. 
With too miich thiiikiiig to ba? e common thought* 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Different as Ugbt from darkness, is tbd 
liext female^ whose character is introduced in the 
RecQllections. Lively, ingenuous, of various and 
elegant accomplishments, of splendid connections, 
with the roost undisguised and contemptuous 
scorn of those who could not boast similar distinc* 
tion ; at no pains to suppress her almost adoratioQ 
of our own monarchical goyernment, or her indig- 
nation, amounting almost to rage, against the 
French Revolution, and all its supporters ; of ex- 
qaisite taste, sensibility, and refinement; proud, 
but affable ; tenacious of her rank, but gentle a» 
gentleness itself. Such was the female who will be 
described under the name by which she was always 
distingubhed among her friends. Ytes ! such was 

Ella. 

TTiis 
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This lady was first known to the Sexagenarian, 
and obtained a place in his Recollections, by one 
of those singular accidents, which sometimes bring 
individuals together, who, entering the world at 
the opposite ends of the diameter, with different 
objectSj pursuits, and employments, have but little 
seeming probability of ever meeting at the centre. 
£i.LA was extravagantly fond of poetry; it occu- 
pied all her thoughts, and was seated in her very 
soul. Among other trifles which our friend had 
written for amusement, and which had found their 
way into the world, a poem, which had received 
more of his time and attention than he usually gave 
to such things, (for he did not estimate his talents 
in this line very highly) was sent to a friend, who 
happened at this period to be resident under the 
same roof with Ella. 

It mightily struck her fancy, and she determined 
on obtaining the author's acquaintance. Her mind 
was of that eager and ardent temperature, that 
having once resolved on any measure, she spared no 
time or pains in accomplishing it. She accordingly 
sent him by the post, a copy of verses, compli- 
menting him on the late production of his muse, 
in terms like herself, easy, airy, and elegant The 
writer was soon discov^ed, (or as Pope said of 
Johnson, dcterrS) and a familiar acquaintance 
commenced^ which was only terminated by death. 

roh. i« B b tf 
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If Ella's mind and talents had been under the 
regulation of sedate feelings and sober judgment, 
she would have been one of the most delightful 
and interesting creatures in the universe ; but un- 
fortunately for her, she was in every thing an en- 
thusiast. She obeyed, without reflection, the first 
. impulse of her mind. She read whatever excited 
public attention and curiosity,, but she read to 
little or no effect; she impatiently hurried over 
the volumes before her, that she might begin sonae- 
thing else : the consequence unavoidably weis, that 
in a very short interval, she retained no recollection 
of the principal features, facts, and characters, of 
the books she had recently perused. 

She also wrote a great deal, and some specimens 
of her poetical taste and talent are really very beau- 
tiful; but she wrote with extreme haste, and re- 
vised nothing. She was particularly solicitous, 
and not always with sufficient discrimination, to 
have a personal acquaintance with those of both 
sexes, who were distinguished in the world by 
their reputation for talents. Unhappily for her, 
there was no moderation in her attachments, from 
which she frequently became the victim of artifice 
and fraud. Perfectly artless and unsuspicious her- 
self, she thought that intellectual superiority neces- 
sarily involved ingenuousness, honesty, and truth ; 
nor was she cured of this infirmity, till her fortunes 
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kad beeii irretrievably inopaired. Her libeiralitj 
knew no bounds, and she literally gave, till no 
more remained for her to bestow* 

Her captivating manners, her high birth, her 
connections, her talents, necessarily drew a crowd 
of young men about her, for many of whom, in 
their turns, she suffered love ; but the dame was 
transitory in its effects, nor did she ever seriously 
entangle herself in an engagement which had mar* 
riage for its object, except with one individual, as 
unlike herself, in every possible particular, as the 
imagination can conceive. 

Her playfulness and most bewitching familiarity 
ofbsn, however, were the cause of her entangling 
others. Some might be named, who, though 
grave, reserved, and dignified personages, were un- 
able to resist die fascination of her charms and 
manners, and glided into her net with the easiest 
captivity imaginable. 

There was one very singular chsuracter, whom 
accident threw in^ her way, wild, romantic, and 
ingenious like herself. Both were devoted to the 
love of poetry, and they wrote fine things to one 
another, till a great intimacy took place, and the 
gentleman, who was also an enthusiast in all things, 
worshipped her as his idol. 

The life of this man would of itself make an en* 
tcrtaining volume ; a short digression upon it there- 
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fore may be excused. He was almost the next At" 
scendant from one of the most extraordinary rtieo 
of talent and genius that this kingdom ever knew, 
and apparently inherited many of his progenitor's 
eccentricities. A young man of one of the noblest 
families in the kingdom, and immediate heir to a 
dukedom, conceiving himself aggrieved by an illus- 
trious personage, of rank higher than his own, sent 
him a challenge, and a duel was the consequence. 
In the rencontre, the individual challenged, had a 
very narrow escape, the ball having grazed his 
cheek. 

The affair necessarily engrossed a considerable 
share of public conversation, and among other 
things of which it was the caose^ our gentleman 
. thought proper to publish a most bitter and exas- 
perating pamphlet against the young nobleman who 
had sent the challenge. 

The consequence was what might naturally be 
expected. Col. L. first enquired whether the au- 
thor was, from his station in life, worthy of his 
resentment. On finding that he was a gentleman, 
a duel ensued, in which the Quixotic advocate of 
Royalty, was shot through the body, but asto- 
nished even his adversary by the courage and firm- 
ness with which he conducted himself. What bis 
motive was, can hardly be imagined ; but as hii 
circumstances were but moderate, he not improbably 

conceived, 
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conceived, that he might be rewarded with patro- 
nage and preferment. This, however, was not the 
case, though it must be acknowledged that the 
illustrious Personage, whose advocate he had so 
rashly been, once sent him compliments of enquiry 
and condolence. 

He was certainly a man of considerable talents, 
and particularly in poetry. He published many 
things, which were well received, and he left a 
great deal more behind him. 

The following extract from an unpublished poem, 
called a Hymn to Venus, occurs in our manuscript, 
and justifies what has been said of the author's 
abilities. 

'^ The various world thy various powers delight. 
Thy star precedes the morn^ and gilds the uigbt ; 
Tbee^ when Aurora's fingers paint the day. 
In the pure blush of morning we survey ; 
Or throned with Phoebus as he sets iu gold^ 
Thy warmer glories in the West behold ; 
Night's radiant orbs Iu love and beauty roll. 
Love ruleii the sky, and Beauty lights the whole, 

^' What space contains, what ample air provides, 
What earth unbosoms, or what ocean hides. 
Thy power proclaims ; each zephjr of the Spring, 
Tliat fans the season with his purple wing. 
To Love belongs. Then each delightful bower 
ITiy presence feels, coufessiug Beautjr's power. 

And 
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And bl68SomB mto joj ; the jinmy throng, 

Beaut/s gkd season welcoDae with their songj 

As instinct governs they select their loves^ 

^Twas Love thy sparrow9 paired, and yoked thy doves.* 

The coDclusion is yet better, 

Hail Beauty, Nature, or wh^te'er thy nain^i 
Fair seed of Jove, immortal and the same^ 
Iiiformii)^ soqI, pure spirit miconfined. 
Pervading law, of matter and of mind^ 
Sternal Truth ! whose universal light 
Directs to happiness, and points the right ! — • 
To thee our vows we pay ; to thee belong 
The hymn of praise and honorary song. 
Source of each wish, each pleasure, and each I^Qpe» 
Till kinder suns the rose of Passion ope; 
A rose without a thorn, that bud9 and blows, 
_-* * f^ f»k<;s the name of friendship as it grows ; 
"'■/ . '. aun xepbyrs on her bosom play, 
A J. ii.iven-Dori) flower, unconscious of decay, 
Theii whether in Gythera's 3uns you rove. 
Or seek the roolness of the Cyprian grove. 
Or Paphos rhoose, or wander with thy maids 
Where all ^ 1; liu opens i^ll her shades. 
Chaste e:oddess come,! and to our i^le retire. 
Where Love at Hymen's altars lights his fire ; 
Where Virtue guards, and Beauty lifts her thronej, 
Diatia's crescent with the Cyprian ^one ; 
Oh still on Britain goddess bend thy smiles. 
The Queen of Empire as the Queen of Isle?, 
That takes like thee from silver seas her birth, 
TPo rule with equal power, and bless the earth f 

Bii^taia 
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Britain for beauty as for arms renown'd^ 
Victorious Mars by conquering Beauty crown'd ; 
To Britain then thy gracious aid extend; 
And War*s own god shall Beauty^s cause defend. 

It is impossible to- close our account of this most 
singular personage, without giving another example 
of his waywardness and eccentricity. There was a 
wretched creature who molested the streets of Lon» 
don, barbarously insulting and wounding the females 
that he met, upon whom the appellation of Mon- 
ster was therefore bestowed, as it were, by common 
consent. On his apprehension and trial, this gen- 
tleman thought proper to throw down the gauntlet 
as his advocate; not indeed his advocate with. re- 
gard to his crimes, but a sort of legal advocate, 
pointing out the subterfuges of which he might avail 
himself. It was, however, like his insane duel, in- 
effectual in its consequences ; it neither sheltered 
the defendant from universal indignation and 
contempt, nor tended to diminish the severity of 
his punishment 

After various vicissitudes, this unaccountable man 
returned to Ireland, where he was involved in a 
great number of perplexities, animosities, and liti-» 
gations, and died at no very advanced age. 



CHAIH 
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Durius in terris nihil est quod vivat amante 
Nee modo si sapiap quod minus esse Vjelit* 



CHAPTER LV. 

jL he case of entanglement, on the side of Ella, 
alluded to in tbe fonuer chapter, was this : — Her 
limited fortune, notwithstanding her high and proud 
connections, made it expedient for herself and sister, 
to live with an elderly lady, who had also other fe- 
male boarders. An officer, who had been wounded 
in the service of his country in a distant climate, 
with a constitution apparently broken, made appli- 
cation to be received into the family, of which our 
heroine was a member. The circumstance excited 
great alarm, and occasioned much serious debate. 
At length, after many sage discussions, and beds of 
justice, it was resolved, nemine contradicente^ . that 
a wounded officer, somewhat advanced in life, and 
with an impaired constitution, was not an object to 
awaken the scruples, or alarm the fears of the sister- 
Jiood. Things, however, turned out quite contrary. 

« Love 
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^* Love (as it is said) laughs at locksmiths ;** and 
such a dart was shot from Ella's bright eyes 
through the thorax of the Major, where, by the way, 
there was a ball lodged already, which no medical 
skrll could extract, that he surrendered at discretion. 
It is a little whimsical, that this catastrophe was ma**- 
liciously predicted to the Lady by our Sexagenarian; 
but the prophecy was at first received with something 
like indignation. '* Could it be supposed that a 
worn-out soldier, of no family, fortune, or preten- 
sions, tould excite any other emotion than pity ?" 
Pity, however, it is well known, is next a kin to love, " 
and so it proved in this instance. Th^ final issue 
may be narrated in a few words. Application was 
made to Ella^s great and noble friends, for their 
consent to this ill-suited union, to which the Hora« 
tian adage might strictly be applied ; most certainly 
might they be termed ** impares formas atque 
animosj' and the jugum^ had it been worn, would 
have been truly aheneum. 

These mighty people, however, whose generosity 
hever ext^dj d beyond giving their relative an occa- 
sional dinner, wrapped themselves in their magnifi* 
cence,. and in stately terms, forbade the banns« 
What was to be done in this dilemma ? After due 
deliberation, it was determined that they should 
consider themselves as solemnly pledged, and wait 
for a favourable change of circumstances. Month, 

tioweveri 
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however, succeeded month, tnd year followed year, 
and no such change took place* At length, the 
gentleman's health appeared to be growing worse 
and worse, and it was deemed indispensably neces- 
sary for bis convalescence, that he should remove 
to Bath. Upon this occasion, the lady bdmved 
with a characteristic nobleness of mind. She 
thought her friend and lover would return no more, 
and that the circumstances in which he was placed, 
with respect to herself, might induce him to make a 
will in her favour. As soon, therefore, as be had 
arrived at the place of his destination, she wrote to 
inform him, that, after duly considering the little 
probability there existed of their ever being happily 
united, she thought it best for both, that the engage- 
picnt should be dissolved, and the connection at an 
end. Under this impression, therefore, she was 
determined positively to decline any favourable in- 
tention he might retain towards her, if induced to 
make his will. She added the strongest recommen- 
dation in favour of his nephew, whom he had mate- 
rially assisted in life, and who had also experienced 
many solid benefits from her friendship. 



CHAP. 
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Kegatli sibi qoi volet vim parare^ n^vem et muliereoi^. 
a^ duo 8ibi comparato. 



CHAPTER LVL 

The lover felt and acknowledged the great good 
sense and honourable conduct of his mistress; and 
thus terminated a connection commenced under no 
^ery auspicious omens, protracted till mutual esteeoi 
was succeeded by the most perfect indifference, 
and which ever, during its continuance, was 
interrupted by jars and bickerings, the unavoidable 
consequence of inequality in temper, habits, and 
age ; and presenting at no period, any favourable 
prospect of an harmonious union. 

The catastrophe of this young lady's history was 
yery melancholy, With every talent and accom- 
plishment necessary to adorn the most elevated sta- 
tion, with every pretension of lovelinejss, grace, and 
manners, with a fortune which, by prudent manage- 
ment, might have secured an honourable, though 
pot a splendid independence, her fipal exit was not 

very 
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very much unlike that so beautifully recorded by 
Pope, of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

She first of all impoverished herself, by the pro- 
fuse liberality of her presents to those to whom she 
was partial. She was subsequently induced to lend, 
with the truest motives of generosity and friendship 
on her part, a portion of her capital, on very in- 
suflScient security. This she accordingly lost. 
There was an enthusiasm in her attachments bor- 
dering on infatuation, and very kidbcriminating in 
the cljoice of its objects. Talent was her great 
idol, before which she bowed, but she often neg- 
lected to examine and investigate the private cha- 
racter and conduct by which it was accompanied. 
Tlie consequence was, that she was perpetually im- 
posed upon, and did not discover her error till it 
was too late. 

Her finances became finally so exceedingly nar-t 
rowed and embarrassed, that penury began to stare 
her in the face. Her friends, in some degree to 
ward off this evil, suggested the expediency of her 
publishing two volumes of her poems. This was 
accordingly done, under the inspection of a most 
judicious, able, and compassionate fiiend, whose 
attentions cheered and soothed the last sorrowful 
moments of her life. To him they were inscribed, 
with a very appropriate address. The reader may 
not be averse to see a speciipca* Es uno £scc 
omnia. 

THI 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLT. 

Proud of its little day^ enjoying 

The lavish sweets kind Nature yields. 
In harmless sports each hour employing. 

Ranging the gardens, woods, and fields. 
A lovely Butterfly extending 

Its grateful wing to SoPs warm beams. 
No dreaded danger saw impending. 

But basked secure in peaceful dreams. 
A wandering Urchin viewed this treasure. 

Of gaudy colours fine and gay. 
Thoughtless consulting but his pleasure. 

He chased it through the live-long day. 
At last the young but sly dissembler 

Appeared to follow other flies. 
Then turning seized the little trembler. 

Who crushed beneath his fingers dies ! 
Surprized he sees the hasty ruin 

His reckless cruelty had wrought. 
The victim which so long pursuing 

Scarce raised a wish, or claimed a tiiought. 
Now bid the tear of genuine sorrow 

O er his repentant bosom flow. 
Yet he'll forget it ere the morrow. 

And deal to others equal woe« ^ 

Thus the vain man, with subtle feigning. 

Pursues, o ertakes, poor woman's heart," 
But soon his hapless prize disdaining, 

She dies the victim of his art. 



Her 
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Her compositions were all of the same charactef 
and tendency — ^tender, elegant, and tinged with the 
most romantic sensibility. Whether their publica* 
tion answered the proposed purpose to any effect^ 
may reasonably be questioned ; for in her last ill- 
ness, if she did not actually want the necessaries 
incident to her situation, she had but a very scanty 
supply of them. 

After her death, when the kmd friend above 
alluded to, undertook the office of executor, and 
the superintendence of her funeral, barely sufficient 
was got together, to have the last offices performed 
with due decency. 

She carried the preposterous enthusiasm of her 
misguided partialities to the very last. All the valu- 
able trinkets, rings, and jewels, which she had inhe- 
rited, had long since been given away, or otherwise 
disposed of, one diamond ring excepted, which had 
for time immemorial remained in her family. In 
drawing up her will, she had bequeathed this jewel 
to a popular theatrical performer. Her executor 
having timely knowledge of this, insisted upon its 
erasure, and positively declined having any thing 
to do with her affairs, unless she bequeathed this 
ring to her sister. She was prevailed upon, though 
reluctantly, to do so. 

She died very prematurely, but she had been as 
negligent of her health, as of her worldly afl^irSi 

and 
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and indulged in habits, tbap which nothing could 
be more pernicious in themselves, or more inju- 
rious to her constitution. Being occasionally sub* 
ject to great depression of spirits, and habitually 
a very bad sleeper, she indulged in the use of 
sether and laudanum, to an excess that can hardly 
be credited ; by which, and by various other acts 
of similar imprudence, she doubtless much accele* 
rated her end. 

Among her intimate friends were many of th^ 
most elevated rank, and she was personally ac- 
quainted with all the females of her time, who 
were in the least celebrated for their intellectual 
accomplishments. She was the correspondent of 
Anna Seward, much acquainted with Mrs. Piozzi, 
Helen Maria Williams, and others who have 
already been mentioned in this narrative. 

Be it permitted us to lament, yes, deeply to 
lament, that no friendly pilot among those upon 
whom she had the claims of kindred and of 
blood, stepped forward, in the progress of her 
little life, to steer her frail vessel through the 
storms and perils of a treacherous world. She 
was left, at a very early age, an orphan adven- 
turer, to find her way, as best she could, o'er un- 
known seas and regions, and many a pelting did 
she get from divers pitiless storms. 

Poor 
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Poof Ella ! one tear at least is paid to tby 
memory, by an individual wbo knew thy worth, 
admired thy talents, and loved thee with the traest 
warmth of friendship. 

Being so poetical herself, and so addicted to the 
society of those who had the same disposition, vo* 
lumes might perhaps - be made of the poems ad- 
dressed to her. The following is selected, as par* 
ticularly descriptive of her character. 

** Wil, beauty, goodness, sentiment refin*d. 

The brightest genius, with the purest mind ; 

Qui^k nerves, to sympathy too nicely strung^ 

And sportive innocence for ever young ; 

Gay beaming sn^iles, and each still varying grace. 

Accordant harmony of voice and face; 

Sweet chaty that might despairing anguish soodie ^ 

A soul all energy, a heart all truth ; — 

Give it but wings, 'tis angel, goddess. Elf; 

Or add cfprice and — Ella-— 'tis thyself. 



€MXT0 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

In the preceding narratite, the name of a very 
celebrated lady has been introduced^ whoj for a 
long series of years, greatly attracted public notice, 
and concerning whom, the loudest praises and the 
bitterest censures have been scattered about with 

unsparing profuseness. This lady was 

,/ ■ _ , 

Mrs. P * * * * * 

She s6ems introduced in the Recollections merely 
as one of those to whom a certain degree of repu- 
tation in the literary world obtained an easy intro^ 
duction, but by lio means from any admiration 
either of her talents, or her conduct A Ipng in- 
terval of time elapsed between the first commence- 
ment of acquaintance with this lady, and its last 
renewal; but the impression concerning her, re- 
mained the same — unaltered and unalterable. 

voi^ I. C 9 Her 
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Her great characteristic was vanity ; acute, inge- 
niouSy and variously informed^ she undoubte(Uy 
was ; but there was a pert levity about her, which 
induced a perpetual suspicion of her accuiacy, and 
an affectation also, which it seems wonderful that 
Dn Johnson could ever have endured. 

The fraternity who used to assemble at her par- 
ties, had certain cant words and expressions among 
them, perfectly characteristic of their numerous 
but fantastical school. 

Every body admitted to their familiarity was^ 
termed Dear. Dmr Anna Seward, Dear Dr. 
Darwin, Dear Mrs. Siddons, Dear Sir Lucas- 
Pepys, were terms perpetually vibrated in gentle 
undulations round the drawing-room* 

N'o person seems better to have understood* 
this lady's character than Boswell: The term 
Lively Lady^ in the sense in which be used it, was 
admirably descriptive of her mind and manner, 
both in writing and conversation. But her wor>ks 
and her character have long been before the public^ 
wliQ have fwmed an adequate estimate of both., 
It is not perhaps generally known, tliat her decline 
of life was characterized with one of those extraor- 
dinary and preposterous acts, that fortunately da 
i)Ot often occujr in society, but when they do, are 
invariably animadverted upon with the asperity, 
they deserve. 

It 
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It is very notoriaiis that Mrs. Pi had several chil^ 
dren^ and mawy grand-children. It i^ equally well 
kaoM^n- that she pjsssesses eonsidfei'aWe hereditary 
landed property, to the amount of not much, if at 
all less than* ftnir thousand poundis a-year. 

Wha* does the reader anticipate ? Why itt course 
that this proper ty- wa* bequeathed in just and i^a- 
sonable pFOportions* to the abo9e*mentioned chil- 
dren and grand-children. No such thing. Such 
a humdrum and every day mode of JDroceeding 
would have been unworthy of tlie poetess, the 
authoress, the confidential friend of the benevolent 
Johnson. Our lively lady (Boswell, we thank thee 
for that word) aimed at fairer wreaths and brighter 
laurels. No ! diligent search was to be made in 
the Alps, for some booby relative of the last poor 
dear man, and the search succeeded. A young 
Italian mountaineer turned up, calling himself the 
nephew to the never enough to be lamented musi- 
cian man. He was accordingly imported fo this 
northern region, educated first at an expensive 
school, and afterwards at the University ; and 
upon him, and his heirs for ever, are the estates 
and honours of one of the oldest families of Cam- 
brian origin, irrevocably vested and settled. 

The old family mansion, forsooth, was not good 
enough for his Italian Highness. This was accord- 
ingly pulled down, and a new and splendid struc- 
c c 2 ture 
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tute erected for his Honour, at an expenct of not 
much less than twenty tliousand pounds. To carry 
the jest as far as it will possibly endure to be car- 
ried, this paragon of mothers and of widows, con« 
stantly carries her dear boy's miniature picture in 
her bosom, and exhibits it, on all occasions, with 
the most unnnatural and preposterous exultation. 

So no more at present, good people^ of the wor« 
thy hostess of Johmm. 



CR1F» 
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Accede O tinea ilia qaa? posillo 
Ventrem corpore tarn geris voracenij 
Tene Pieridum aggredi miaiiitros 
Tene arrodere tarn sacros labores 

Nee factum mihi denega. Ecca furti 
Tui exempla^ tiue et voracitatis. . 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

\yALK in, Ladies and Gentlemen, and you shall 
«ee what you shall see. The next female whom you 
are to contemplate, sits under that large and spread- 
ing canopy, made, by the way, out of some old bed- 
furniture ; she is the celebrated authoress of— all 
manner of things — ^Translations iBrom the German^ 
Novels, Sermons, Divinity Tracts, Original Novels, 
founded on domestic facts, and what not besides^ 
But to render this lady the amplest justice, we in 
sert the whole of her history, as recorded by th^. 
Sexagenarian. 

Come theiktbc coloura and the ground prepare. 

Whu 
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What is here related concerning this very dis- 
tinguished Lady, must of course be authentic, for 
no other reference is necessary than to her own me- 
morials of herself: these will generally be con- 
firmed by that personal knowledge, which circum- 
stances enabled the *writer to possess. She has 
indeed exhibited the portraits of her family, her 
relatives, her friends, ax;ui ber^U, i^tbev m uncouth 
lineaments, andin a ^noewhat hi^ Ayie of cari* 
cature* This is entwely her own coooeni, as it 
also is to settle the account with her filial piety, 
for representing parental infirmities in colours too 
vivid to b&overlooked, and too characteristic to be 
misapplied. 

But lest we should be mistaken, the reader is en- 
|ixeated>onlbe v^ry^^e$h0ld» to 'be tssitfered tbat«oor 
friend's general q^inion of this Lady» isTery ^voun^ 
ble. She possesses considerabte talents ; sbe ^as cal* 
tivaled and improved them by severe study ami ri^ 
goroBjB disciphn^^ Hei knowledge of kngn«ges is 
very considerably, or once was so, for w< must be 
understood as speaking of 4ays that are past She 
is, or was, farailiarjy ^onvemaat with Grerman^ 
French, It^ian, and other modern languages^ and 
fyv from ignorant either of G^6e)c or JLatki. Ifi> 
deed, when wc knew her, she was abl©«to read, asd 
did read, the most popular of the Latin classics, 
with considerable facility. With respect to her other 
5 ' qualities 
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qualities ^ inind, we know her to 'be kina-^hearted, 
%eneVolent, and fcospitable ; rivvays iieady to listen 
*o, and relieve distress ; very trfixibus atid -zealons, 
withotrt any tinge cff fanaticism, on tbe s^ubjeetsof 
Telfgkyn and iirorals. 

Now, reader, with wliaftever reluctance it may 
he done, it h iirne to tmlawce the account per 
contra. 

* The first and great deficiency, we have to ntftice, 
»is wftnt of judgment In all her original compo^- 
tions, she seems to write doT\'n every thing which 
presents kself to her mind, withoirt thmkmg it ne- 
cessary to u^e sQbsequent revision and consideration. 
Hence it is that her sentences are sonaetimes ex- 
panded to an inordinate length, und her ideas, 
forcible and good perhaps in their first conception, 
ar^ dilated and spun out to cobweb inBubstantiality. 
In her xjoinpositions also, there is the grossest 
affectation' of learning, and a perpetual use Of 
Kirabbed, uncouth, pedantic expressions; so that of 
two words, where one was simple, explicit, and 
perspicuous, and the other of similar import has a 
Oreek termination, in defiance of all good taste, 
the latter would be assuredly preferred. There 
•seems also, or did seem, an irresistible propensity 
to take every gossip anecdote and tea-table chatter 
of Lady Tittle-tattle, Mrs. Go-about, ' and Sir 
Timothy Newsmonger, as authentic fact, and make 

them 
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tbtm the occanon of some fine moralizing theorems, 
and philosophical discussion. Tl^ere is, or was, 
but this pierhaps may be sexual, a marvellous per* 
tinacity in adlierjng to tt^e opinions a^^ assertions 
once made and avowed, in defi^ce of coupter au- 
thorities, and the best substaqtiated £Eu:ts. It is 
far more pleasant to contemplate the other side pf 
the {)icture. 

It is therefqre with no common sfLtisfactionwe 
relate, that this lady's perseverance^ i}eterminatiop, 
^nd consistent steadiness, in the earlier period of 
)ife, overcan^e the most formidable difficulties wbiqh 
were interposed between her and the cultivation pf 
her mind ; the fortitude with wji^ich she resisted the 
mean ^^nd cruel attempts which were ms^e to k^p 
her in a $tate of ignprance, aqd to withhqld from 
her every opportunity of improvement, i$ in the 
bighe^^ dpgfee honourable to her, aqd iqarks y^xj 
superior intellectual endpwmeqts. 

Her mother^ a loiy-minded creature, was actu- 
ally jealpus of ^er^ and could not epdure the idea 
that her daughter should know any thing of which 
she herself v^^as ignorant. She constantly insulted 
and depressed l^er. Jler father, ft proud con'se* 
quentiai man, had some ^lents. B^t let ^^ pause. 
The lady has herself tpld all ^hcsp things pf herself, 
of her mother and father also, though under the iq- 
|pniou£f yeil of fictitious n^^mes and characters. We 
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fihall therefore satisfy ourselves by the recapiiaila^ 
tioD of a, few things, which she has not related of 
herself. 

In the first place, her persevering industry and 
determination to obtain somewhat of scientific ac<- 
complishments, was, in her early youth, beyond all 
example. No obstacles intimidated her, no inter* 
eruptions relaxed her ardour, no unkindness turned 
her from her purpose. 

She would read by the scanty and pernicious light 
of dying ambers ; she would submit to the most 
fiexiQu^ privatipps; she would , alike defy cold, and 
he^X, and hungei*, and thirst, in pursijit of her ob» 
Ject ; and she (as she deserved to do) obtained it. 
3he quali^ herself in case of accident or misfor^- 
tune, though she had no reasonable grounds for 
expecting the necessity to operate, to obtain the 
means of livelihood, either as a teacher of others^ 
or as a translator and author. She actually did^ 
when in her fatbei 's house, without the knowledge 
of her parents, undertake a work for a bookseller, 
and successfully performed itj by which she ob- 
tained a sum of money sqlBciently large to procure 
some indulgence she bad in view, either of learning 
German, or of purchasing books, or something of 
^e kind, which might extend k^s kpowledgOi an4 
}q3pirpye her mind. 

Sinp^ 
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Ssoee "Sbe beCMoe her ownimdMss, mdepeadeift, 
«uid npideMy tlie same liabits oif ^diligeiioe have fe- 
maioed ; a certain portion of every day is now, as 
^efope, regalarly allotted for a pttrtitQlar ittudy and 
^mipkffvaeML These habits are perhaps (or were) 
(charwterised hy a precision^ -conrvenieM trndoobt- 
<edly to her96lf| hot m a certain degree offelfi^ve and 
ttiroui)lesdiiae Uy such of her ifRmates, as may not, 
like herself^ happen to move "wilfa the regulanfy «( 
a wdtch. The anticipation or delay of 6ve minutes 
^foreor after the lime precisely fixed for any par- 
*tiqultfr object, tvas wont to occasion a feverish irri- 
tability, «nd discompose the whole mental machine 
•for a iMg iittervaL 

l^fiflish tbik sketch, it behoves us to say, that in 
bU the various works which have been produced by 
*his 'Lady's pen, every thing good, and wise, and 
virtuous, anfd pious, is inculcated with all the force 
tof her talenfts* We bejteve that her wridngs, as 
they have had ^ very extensive, so have they bad 
also a very salutary ^circulation. 'Ri'e few faults 
•which we have deemed it necessary to point out, 
are exceedingly vernal in themselves, and not of 
importance from their number; whilst her valu- 
able qualities, her abilities, and her usefulness, en- 
title her to a very considerable place among those 
females, who in modern times have been distia- 
guisbed by the attention of the public. 

CHAP. 
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Vobis ergo sacra ferenda, Musas 
Sed qute'victima grata? quae Camcenis 
IDicata liostra ? parche O Caitroende 
l^ioviBL fa^et vkstifsa/sed tamen «ti&^ 



€HAPT£R L1X» 

JLHE next female ivho maJ^es her i^ppeavance ia 
our '^ KecoUections/' is -delioeated under the oanoeof 

Elfrida. 

She was the daogbttr of a humble Suflblk faitn^r, 
and ber eduoadoii ds limited as possible. Neve^ 
theless, she so strongly felt within hcfirself the con- 
sciousness df 'talents, and the desire of independ- 
ence, that, thongfa young and lively, and though ift 
seeming contradiction to ailthe precepts of discre- 
tion, she nished to the metropolis, without either 
i^commendation or protection. Her very fir^ ad-* 
vulture 'on her arrival, though in the highest degree 
romantic, and indeed almost incredible, proved her 
security, and procured her a guardian and a husband. 

Not 
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Not knowing whither to go, she made some aeci* 
dental enquiry of a passenger, who, as apparently 
much older than herself, she presumed would not 
deceive and mislead her* Thus the event hap- 
pened« This same person finding her, on enquiry, 
artless, ignorant of the town, distressed and un- 
happy, compassionated her situation, found her a 
home, and soon afterwards married her. As her 
person was remarkably good, and she appeared to 
have a turn and talent that way, it was resolved 
that she should try her fortune on the stage, where 
she accordingly made her appearance. There was 
an invincible impediment to her success, in a cer- 
tain defect of enunciation, which all her endeavours 
were unavailing to overcome. 

She accordingly left the stage, retaining th9 
esteem of all the most considerable performers,^aod 
without the slightest imputation on the accuracy of 
her conduct Ere long she was left a widow, and 
commenced author* 

At this period she was introduced to our Sexa- 
genarian, and a familiar acquaintance subsisted for 
some years between them. 

Previous to this acquaintance, Elftida had been 
so far unfortunate, that her principal and most inti^ 
mate connections, were among those who opposed 
the measures of government, were warm friends of 
the French Revolutiopi and isome of them tainted 

wHh 
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with the contagion of the most extravagant deftio^ 
crac^ . 

She had also another error. She was herself oT 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and whether the 
idea had been communicated fix>m others^ or she had 
imbibed it from her own observations and course 
of reading, she fancied that all the Ecclesiastics 
of the established churchy of whatever rank or 
situation^ were remarkable only for sensuality oi seU 
fishness. Among the various ingenious things which 
she published) these two most absurd prejudices 
will be found exceedingly to predominate— -an ex- 
travagant conception of liberty,* and a foolish mis- 
apprehension with respect to the Clerical profession 
of different tenets from her own. 

As it is said of those who are notorious for cir« 
culatiug falsehoods, that they 'at last themselves 
believe what they propagate, so is it with respect 
to errors and prejudices early received, and allowed 
for a long continuance to influence the conduct ; 
they are seldom if ever totally laid aside. 

Whether the conversation and society of our 
friend had any tendency to meliorate her sentiments 
on these subjects, is uncertain, for the acquaint- 
ance was interrupted by the removal of each to 
situations distant from one another. Our memo- 
randums inform us, that some exertions were' 
made to coni^nce the Lady, that all Bishops were 

not 
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not asimmlifllB;: t^attlu^; did not oonfetdistiactibift 
and rewards inadvertently, ^nd without due diMrik* 
ftiinatiQtt;. thatvntue^ V^tyr stod. icasaia^ were to 
befouodf io oumiherauai Ite Ea^^isli^ aawallasof 
the Roman olutnctt. Her kn/9C of libeiitjp was lesfi 
Ulsely to bs; pi^ndicial te< the commiuiil;^^ and 
when tbb subject. W3s» intoodiiRad^ it was. without 
serinuaaesfSi 

Thf odttT esscm 0£ dedractin^ jfrom tiiQ vattte of 
a renecable bodyirf iiffin, inasmudi as- it nalated 
the iotarests aad the dignity; of tPuth, tendbd \«rf 
cfittisderabLy to diminish berxeputation^ 

Elfiida^s publicationa^ were very numenMiof and 
dEdi^centdeacriptionsw l^ie- wrote a great deal 
for the stage: in sorme of these attemptls she wa9 
eminently successful, in others she failed altogether. 
Some of her works of imagination w^re exceed- 
iisgiy and desea^vediy popular, wiiUst o^iiers were 0^ 
the huflfvblest pretension^ and betrayed the ex^ 
tremest ignorance' of the eharacters she undertook 
to describe. 

She managed, however, on the whole, to realize 
a vevy considerable sma of modey, w^hich" woul(f 
have enabled; bev to enjoy the residue of life ia 
ease and independence. Unluckily, in seme evi) 
hour, a foolish and chimerical dread of poverty 
took possession of her fancy, and had such influ- 
ence upon her qiind^ that she abruptly gave up her 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance, retired into an obscure lodging, de« 
prived herself of the ordinary comforts she might . 
well have afforded, and spent her time in the most 
sordid manner. 

She had a brother, who, from teeHngs congenial 
with her own, scorned the humbler employment of . 
a farmer, and would uoi that the ^^ horn should 
anyjonger call him up in the morn.** Accordingly, 
he joined himself to a company of strolling players. 
Here, after a time, he married one of the party, ao. 
amiable and accomptished woman> and of consider* 
able theatrical talents^ She appeared with reputa* 
taon at many of the provincial theatres, particularly 
at Bath, Norwich, and York, Her husband was a 
good-natured, but imprudent man, of no abilities,^ 
being retained in the diiierent companies ^hich they 
joined, principally on account of his wife's merit 

It is believed that having involved himself in per 
cuniary difficulties, he found it expedient to retire 
to the continent. He went to Hamburgh, where 
being one day engaged in a dispute at a billiard-^ 
table, a duel ensued, in which he tbrfeited his life. 
What became of his unfortunate wife is not known. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

XT has been remarked, in the course of thesi 
Memoirs, that the manuscript document from which 
the substance of what has been communicated was 
drawn, was distinguished by any thing rather than 
regularity, or chronological accuracy. Some pains 
have been taken in our progress, to form the mate- 
rials into shape, but not always to our satis&ction. 
We come now to a remarkable proof, that these 
Memorandums were noted down, as they presented 
themselves to the recollection, for the two females 
about to be mentioned, should, in point of timei 
have taken the lead of the class to which they 
belong. Both are mentioned in terms of no ordi* 
nary esteem or regard. We shall first introduce 

Mrs. Yates^ 

To this distingubhed lady^ our Sexagenarian ap- 
pears to have been introduced, on his first arrival 

at 
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nt the metropoiis. : He could not w6U have feeeii . 
more fortunate, for at' her bouse he immediately' 
became acquainted with some of the most dlstin^ 
guished literary characters of the time; THete he 
met Murphy, .Houie> the Author of Douglas, Ri^ 
chard Cumbeiland, Hoole, the Translator of Aridsto,' 
the Adelphi Adams, old Macklin; Mrs. Lennox^' 
Mr3. Brook, and v^ioiis other eniineitt individuals^ 
all of whom, alas I haVe now paid the last awful debt' 
of nature. 

Of Mrs. Yates's talents iri her profession, it Would' 
be unavailing; arid useless to speak here. Thefewwho' 
remember her, c&nnot but allow, that in charat:ter3^ 
which required mnjesty, dignity of person, arid of 
manner, she was incomparable. It is rather duf 
province in this pla'cfe t6 render the justice which is 
due to her pre-eminent intellectual endowmeritS|' 
her. very highly cultivated mind, her polished man-^ 
ners, her graceful abd elegant elocution, her urba*» 
nity, anfcl univefsai benevbletice* It was utt$rly^ 
iippossible fo^ a young man, hitherto 'ignorant of the' 
world, and btit little acquainted with the higher cast 
of society, to have bee^i placed in a better schooU 
Where she took a liking, (and no recommendatiort' 
wa^ so effectual to her as adebire of improvenient) 
she enjpyed a pertidular pteasure'in making a young' 
person acq^aint^ witi> those little^ but- inexplicable 
essentials, about which Lord Chesterfield • has writ- 
ten* volumes, and which the French emphatically 
VOL. I. D d denominate 
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denominate petites morales^ agremns, and bien-' 
sconce. Nobody understood them better^ or prac- 
tised them with greater effect. She was particularly 
partial to young clergymen, and as she was in no 
common degree delighted with the church service, 
and remarkably punctual in her attendance at pubi 
lie worship, she derived great satisfaction in in- 
structing her young friends in the art of reading 
with emphasis and effect She herself' read the 
liturgy in the most impressive manner> and there 
were many clergymen who were not reluctant to 
acknowledge, that if they possessed this valuable 
accomplbhment to any degree of excellence, it 
was imputable prmcipally to her suggestions, taste, 
and judgment 

For a considerable period, Mrs. Yates, in con^ 
junction with her most intimate and beloved friend, 
Mrs. Brook, (hereei&ev to be mentioned) was 
manager of the Openi*house. Under the direction 
of their taste, the undertaking flourished to no 
eommon degree. This circumstance also increased 
the satisfaction of being an inmate at her house, 
which consequently became the resort of many 
distinguished foreigners. 

Mrs. Yates was, however, remarkably circum* 

$pect with res^pect to the characters of those, whom 

ahe admitted, and at that period, gave no mean 

proof of ber discriminating sagacity, by the utter 

' rejectiol^ 
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rejection of some Italian and French miscreanti» 
who, though their services were found expedient 
m the Haymarket, could never find admis^MOn to 
the elegant parties in Stafford^row. Some of these 
wretches afterwards conspicuously signalized tbem^" 
selves on the theatre of the French Revolution, and 
ultimately met the fate they richly deserved* The 
taste of this Lady was remarkably^ correct, in her 
table, her furniture, her library, and indeed in 
every thing. 

At the period of her retiring from the stage, Mrs^ 
Siddons was gradually rising to the acme of public 
favour; but this did by no means excite in her any 
thing like envy or discontent, and she on all occa<^ 
sions readily bore testimony to the merit of her 
rival. On one occasion only, did she express her* 
self in a tnanner, which might have led the hearer 
to suspect, that her opinion of Mrs. Siddons wai^ 
not exactly conformaUe to that of the public.--^ 
She was in a box at the theatre, on some occasion 
when Mrs. Siddons appeared in one of her most 
popular characters, and immediately behind her 
were two Grentlemen, who were extravagantly loud 
in their applause. Among other specifications of 
her excellence, one of them highly extolled bet 
voice, observing that her voice was like that of a 
man. Upon this, Mrs. Yates- turned round,, and 
said with a smile, ^' It is the first time I ever 

p d S heard 
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heard it reinar^di by way^ofiqomi^iifoen^ to a lady, 
tbatbei: vpjce rqsetpbled tbatof i^^man/' 

It.^seein^uindi^pei^sable ia oue, who knew bm* 
for ipwy .y^ars yyi^. the greatest fiEipiiMarity of 
fr^nd^bipji p. renderi fis far as po$6iJlrie» an* act of 
jpstice. It w^ maliciously reported) and too g^« 
nerally b^^i^yed, (foi;;the n)o§t^ unsupported calum- 
i^i^, Itke.tl^e wildest jaberration^ from the sintplicil^ 
and (purity of the gpspel, are. alwaya certain of 
meeting with friends and proselytes) that in the 
dedme of life, she. indulged in h^bi):$ <rf inebriety. 

T^ Mv^jjl^r^of this article, noay bcddiy assert^ that 
be nev^rimtnep^d the. scoiil^st appearance of any 
such imegplariCy, ;nor could discovfi; aay.pcopenaity 
to injpr9p§F iijdalg^noe. of any kMv One fault 
she had J wbich^ with respect to th^ unfortunate 
object concerned^/ was attended with very fatal iCODf 
aequenceis.. Mfi Yfktes;had a niece* who was edu- 
cated at : his extpence ; sqmewhere in ^ France* On 
bet removalto £^gl£^nd> she was received into the 
bpuee of her unde^ and was a sort of humtfe com** 
pa^iion to the ,I^dy» 

Af rs.. Yates was beaty and passionate, and, on 
the J^:i9*st. j)rQVOG0.ti(>n frogor this poor girl, she would» 
by I way of punishmanty order* her iqto the kitchen* 
The consequence may easily be anticipated--^be 
inarded the. footman. The calamities in which 
the- V WAS afterwards involved, exceed the ordinary 

degrees 
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degrees of human suffering. She was discarded by 
her relations, her husband turned out exceedingly 
worthless, and she was left a widow and a beggar 
with several childrefn. ' • ' i • 

Miss Yates had a brother, who was a lieutenant 
in the navy, an amiable and ingenious man ; but his 
story would carry us beyond our bounds, and has 
little to do with our mor« immediate object. He 
was shot in his attempts to get into bis ml'Cle's 
house, to whose property he thought as heir at 
law, he had just claim. He also \eit a widow in 
distress. What the ultimate fate was of these truly 
unhappy people, was not known when this was 
written. 

To return to Mrs. Yates. She was afflicted, 
towards the close of life, by a most pamful ill.- 
ness, and her sufferings were exceedingly severe* 
She endured thfem with a pious and Christiaji-like 
constancy ; regularly had the prayers of the church 
read to her when she was not able to read them her^ 
self, and died with the greatest composure and vQr 
signation, i 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

3xRS. Yates^ in her last Qlness^ and indeed for a 
considerable period which preceded it, had the 
consolation and the society of her beloved friendi 
Mrs. Brook, Her testimony, declared in the 
strongest and roost unequivocal manner^ is also to 
be added to that of the narrative, in contradiction 
of the aspersion on the fame of Mrs. Yates, to 
which there has before been allusion. 

Mr3» Brook was qi very distinguished woman; 
the bad excellent and highly cultivated talenb^ 
and ipade the best use of them. She was very 
highly esteemed by Dr. Johnson, who frequently 
visited her, and she also reckoned among her 
friends, some of the most distinguished literary 
characters of her time. The friendship between 
her and Mrs. Yates, commenced at an early period, 
and was only terminated by death. Her husband 
was Chaplain to the English garrison at Quebec, 

9,M 
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aiid she accompanied him thither. Previously to 
her departure for Canada, she gave an entertain* 
ment to her particular friends, among whom was 
Dr. Johnson* On the breaking up of the com- 
pany, the Doctor, with the rest, took leave of their 
hostess with the customary good wishes. After a 
little interval, the servant came to the drawing- 
room, to inform Mrs. Brook, that Dr. Johnson 
wished to speak with her in the parlour below. 
She accordingly went down to hfan. " Matdara," 
said the Doctor, on her entering the room, with 
his usual solemnity of manner, " I thought I might 
never see you again, so I wished to salute you 
before we parted, which I did not choose to do 
before company." The Doctor accordingly saluted 
her, and took his lefftve. This anecdote was com* 
municated to the writer by Mrs. Brook herself. 

On her return from Canada, she wrote and pub- 
lished Emily Montague, which was universally ad- 
mired, as well for the story as for the very beauti- 
ful descriptions of the scenery she had just visited. 
It is not, however, intended in this place, nor in- 
deed would it be expedient, to enter into any cri- 
tical discussion concerning this excellent woman's 
various works. They were all well received, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one or two of her pieces for the 
stage. She had been on good terms with Garrick, 
but she conceived that he had treated her ill, by 

the 

a 
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the rejection of 9, .trag^dj; aiu) ihpagli one 'of 
^he mildest and gentlest of homap beings, abe 
took her revenge in a novel called ^' Tl^ JExcur- 
sion.*^ She retired from the world on the death 
of her friend, Mrs. Yates, and finished her career 
at the house of her son^ who was a clergyman ia 
X^incolnshire. 

Her husband, Dr. Brook, was a very extraor* 
dinary personage, i|nd in no one iqstance bore the 
smallest resemblance to his partner. He was one 
of the finest figures for an artist that can be ima- 
gined, having a most impressive countenance, and 
hair as white as snow. He was one of the greatest 
bon vivants of his time, had considerable conver- 
sation talents, and a very numerous circle of friends. 
But the deity of the table was almost the only one 
be worshipped with consistent devotion, and in 
pursuance of this object, he was a member of a 
club which was called Number Six. It consisted 
of six members j they met at six in the eyeping. 
and never parted till six in the morning. 

Notwithstanding his habitual indulgence in the 
festivities of the table, the old Gentleman lived to 
a very advanced age, and died within five days of 
|iis wife. 

The son was an amiable man, of no very re- 
markable talents, except for music ; he was an ad- 
mirable performer ' on the German flute. He was 

educate^ 
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educated at St. Paul's school, from whence he 
went to Cambridge, and afterwards to reside on 
a small piece of preferment purchased for him by 
bis rnqtW* lek&adh^ /died eaplyt ' - 



€HAB« 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

JL HE manuscript now reverts to anotlier, and a 
much more modern period, and speaks of an indi- 
vidualy surely not l6ss entitled both to admiration' 
and esteem, than any who have preceded. 

When the name of J B is intro- 

duced, we do not apprehend that our friend will 
incur the suspicion of being too lavish in his com^ 
mendation, or will be censured for being too cir- 
cumstantial in his communication. 

Unfortunately, there exist too few sources cf 
intelligence. There is but little more to detail, 
than that at a very early period, and long before 
she was a candidate for literary fame and distinc- 
tion, our Sexagenarian met her familiarly at the 
house of her very excellent, amiable, and accom- 
plished brother, Dr. B ; as well as at other social 
places of intercourse, where literary people were 

made 
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made welcome. The great characteristic by which 
•he was pre-eminently distinguished, was an un« 
affected diffidence and modest reserve ; not at all 
prominent in conversation, always desirous of in- 
formation, never making display of the powers she 
herself possessed, but courteously and agreeably 
inviting the unfolding of those sources of instruct 
don, which she knew appertained to others. 

It does not appear that the high reputation she 
has deservedly acquired, has in this particular at 
all diminished her claims to respect and esteem. 
She bears her faculties meekly ; or at least she did, 
when he who writes had the opportunity of duly 
appreciating her estimable qualities. Her talents 
are before the public ; and if this work were in- 
tended as an arena for the display of critical 
acumen, the opportunity would readily be em- 
braced, of paying the tribute of esteem which is 
most unaffectedly felt, and in this place sincerely 
acknowledged. But wjs must be satisfied with the 
declaration, that the short and passing acquaint- 
ance with J B— r— , was a circiimstance upon 

which the Sexagenarian has, in his manuscript no- 
tices, expressed hin;)self with particular earnestness 
of satisfaction. 
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' [Jjn poscioM' les plus violentes tious bisf^nt'^dqaefoii 
^'rdaoli^ mm la vantt6 noiis«gite toujoiits. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

X HE transition from J "a B;^ c, is to a 

feoaale of as different a descriptioQ and character 
as can well be imagined. In making this assertion, 
we would not, in tbe slightest degree, be understood 
to depreciate tbe merits, the virtues, or the tadeots 
of 

: Mm. * * » *. 

The Sexagenarian has taken occasion to speak 

of female personages equally respectable in society, 

equally estimable for their talents, and perhaps 

equally amiable in private life, but still as opposite 

as possible in character, temper, and manners. 

Let the reader oppose in imagination, Mrs. Cooper 

to Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Hannah More to Mrs. Wol- 

stoncroft, Mrs. Hayley to Mrs. Trimmer, and the 

pnly conclusion to be drawn is, that from the mixed 

characters of life, we must extract as we can, what 

is useful, convenient, and grateful. 

The 
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The suhjeefcof Mrai ♦ * *i^,.iBiei»fi!re>:wfe&vfds* 
known to the SeKagenarian Svat^ cbildbaori/' is a»*^ 
tered iu pcm mtito\jdL .feeUog. the necessity oi>dpaio^i) 
(if any-tbmg shall .find! its. way fi 6Qa ouir iiotesbsoti 
altogether acceptable) to t%3 La^yj hetsd^ 5f .abcit 
tnayyetifijuryive to read thies^^MeTnoi^s,• cnr.toifaiijri 
of the numerous ftietids » whoia she hu xifiaes8aril|r/ 
and meritorioqsiy acquired;.: . ^ • 

From a childisfae gayaaiidiGatioiisfo£!taIeiftSialKi>ve ' 
the ordinary .level, . but her earliest propensity: was 
fornusic, in which she soon became a proftoient;i 
and.in.the/prorilidaLtown wbene ^iiereisided^ fre* 
qoentiyreoteit^iined and eioUvieoed numerous partiesi 
with her cowe? tsi From music to pD6tryj the traaSN^ 
sitbn is nafeupal,Md!6a«yr;^atob, ifirfe>te/ when wry; 
youngi many elegant? and ; beautiful thiags^ ii^hicb^ 
perhaps have not begn excelled by any of thepn>*' 
ductioMiofher)inatiKtftir years. . 

Her. natliral cooneetbns^ her ediiqation^ a6d the 
principles in which she had been brought up, gai/» 
her an una\5bi(^ble predilection in favour of thbse, 
wb9,;oh tb6:^eakingout of the French Kievolatioii^ 
TaiAly imagined that a glorious opportunity was 
presenting itself, for the melic»ration of the condition 
of mankind. 

She waS| however, steady and. consistent, and. 
did not, like her! friends, Mrs. Wolstonecrbfl and 
Helen Maria WilliamS; expose and disgrace her-* 

self. 
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self. Od one occasiod, indeed, her enthusiasm gQt die 
better both of her prudence, and the natural deli- 
cacy of her sex. She attended the trial of her ad- 
mired — ^wbat shall' we call him? Patriot'! — ^Well 
then, Patriot, if you please, Home Tooke, for 
High Treason. When the verdict of '< Not guilty" 
was pronounced, she scrambled over seats and 
benches as she could, and hastening, to where he 
stood, kissed liim in the public court. 

When young, she was of a very lively and cheer- 
ful temper, of which character her earliest compo- 
sitions exhibited the ampl^t testimony. It may 
be conjectured, that about this period, her sensi* 
bility and tenderness must have received some very 
acute wounds, for almost all her subsequent publi- 
cations were of the most melancholy cast and ten- 
dency. Misery, deep and dreadfiil misery, seemed 
alone to be her favourite subject, to call forth all 
her talents, and to occupy the whole of her imagi- 
nation. 

Her union with a celebrated artist, could not, as 
one should think, be entirely congenial to her na« 
tural habits and propensities. They who knew her 
from her childhood, held up their hands in asto- 
nishment; but Venus delights in, these vagaries. 
At his decease, it seemed for a time as if othcsr 
and higher destinies awaited her; but she was still 
a widow when these Memorandums were committed 

to paper. 

When 
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When it is added» by way of conclusion to this 
sketchy that she was a most affectionate and dutiful 
daughtefi warm and animated in her attachments^ 
lively and agreeable in conversation, steady and 
consistent in her prioeipleSy if she could have 
known who it was that bore this testimony in her 
favour, she would perhaps have been more than 
satisfied. 

This also may tend to soften the resentment to 
which she may be inclined to give way, when it is 
still further added, that the flattering attentions 
she received from her childhood, so far spoiled her, 
that whatever she does, or says, or writes, is some^ 
what tinged with vanity and self-conceit, and that 
perhaps no more perfect picture was everexhi*- 
bited in society, of a Prccktise* 



QMAf. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

VERVhigh in the circles of taiste and elegance, 
itobid the fefmale who is next commemorated. 
Herself jXdsses&ed of no inconsiderable portion of 
tale&ti^ df v&riotis kinds, she had the happy knack 
of brin'glhg together, on a vety pleasant footing, th^ 
most distinguished literary characters. 

At the house of Mrs. J. H. there were found 
once in every week, elegant individuals of both 
3exes, whose acquaintance was generally culti* 
vated for their abilities, their knowledge, or their 
taste. 

Horace Walpolc, Chief Baron Maedonald, and 
his very accomplished wife, Lady Louisa, Mi'^* 
Montague, Mrs, Carter, Lady Herries, Joanna 
Baillie, Sir Charles Blagden, Mr. Matthias, Dr. ?• 
Russel, the Lady's husband, the eminent J, H — " 



her brother, the no less eminent E. H.^ with a 

7 ^--^^ ^'long 
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lotig catalogue of other names of greater ot lesl 
celebrity. 

They were for the most part conversation par* 
ties^ though music was occasionally introduced. 
The Lady Hoetess possessed an excellent taste 
for poetry^ and at a certain period after the death 
of her husband, published a very elegant octavo 
volume of her compositions. Of these, many had 
been set to music, and became exceedingly popu- 
lar; one in particular, the " Song of the Dying 
Indian Chief," was universally and deservedly 
esteemed. 

The society above alluded to, as has been slightly 
observed before, was by certain sapient folks, treated 
with ridicule, and denominated a Blue Stocking 
Club. It had nevertheless a very beneficial ten«* 
dency. It was an excellent school for good man* 
ners. It gave a pleasing and a useful bias to the 
minds of young people, and of females in particu- 
lar; encouraging them, by seeing the deference 
paid to aceomplished minds, to cultivate their own. 
The conversation, though easy and unaffected, was 
always of an instructive kind ; and it was impos<* 
aible to leave the meeting, without gaining either 
knowledge, or at least a direction where farther 
information on matters of science, might be obtained. 
The merits of new books were discussed, the pur- 
suits and designs of authors^ literary undertakings 

voLi I. E « proposed ; 
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proposed ; oor on the other hand, did there nypeas 
any thing in the conduct or constitution of these 
meetings, to require or deserve ridicule — ^very far 
the contrary. 

The Lady President was lovely in her person, 
of the most captivating manners, and on all occa* 
•ions exhibited a salutary ^ exemplar for the study 
and imitation of the young people about her. 

It is neither to be wondered, considering the spirit 
of the man, nor much to be lamented, that she was 
not left in a state of affluence by her husband, since 
the nation, by purchasing the truly curious and 
valuable museum, collected by Mr. H. and ar- 
ranged scientifically by him, with the assistance of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. H. at the same time secured 
ber honourable independence, and provided for the 
public, an admirable school of natural history and 
Comparative anatomy. 

We are fast approaching at length to the limits 
weha.d prescribed to ourselves, for the diacussion of 
these sketches of female biography. Not that our 
catalogue is by any means exhausted — very fer 
otherwise. In the course of a protracted literary 
life, it appears from our notes, that there were' not 
many females who, by general c(»isent, claimed and 
were allowed ascendancy and distinction, on account 
of their talents, to whose society, our Seacagenariaa 
had not access. Indeed, the aaanuscript from which 
these Memorials are derived, contain a number of 
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«ne(!dotes9 the comtnunication of which would pfdK 
bably afford as much amusement as any which 
may have preceded. But there is still such abun- 
dance of materials before us, that compression 
seems beginning to be necessary. We slmll there- 
fore close this head with a brief description of a 
Lady^ tvho may rank with the proudest and t\xe 
highest, in the scale of intellectual endowments ; 
who has also afforded no unavailing assistance in 
works requiring great and various erudition, sound 
judgment, and much' critical acuteness. 

Though educated in the principles of Dissenters, 
she was in the early part of her life engaged to be ^ 
married to a clergyman, who was preceptor to one 
of the branches of the Royal Family. He unfor- 
tunately died, and she afterwards united herself to 
a Dignitary of the Church, whose learning, abilities, 
and virtues, have since deservedly obtained for him 
a seat upon the Episcopal Bench. 

She was ever and invariably distinguished for the 
assiduous cultivation of' her mind, her extensive 
and various knowledge, and indeed for her general 
love of literature ; but she was more particularly 
remarkable for her fondnesd of theological studies, 
in which she- became an extraordinary proficient. 
Indeed it has often been ^serted, (nor has the 
assertion ever been from authority contradicted) 
^ that a popular work on Prophecy was very mate- 
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rially indebted, not merely to this Lady's suggef* 
tions and assistance, but that no inconsiderable per- 
tion of it was actually written by her pen. 

That she has composed many other things, tiiere 
can be no doubt ; and that they are alike disdn- 
guished by extensive information, judgment, and 
acuteness, must be equally certain. But this is not 
;her only praise. In the higher and more important 
offices of private life, she has d(Hie honour to an 
elevated station, and effectually and usefully fol- 
filled every duty in the circle of female obligation. 



CHAF. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

W £ must now go back, and revert to the pe* 
riod at which we were, when the expediency of 
introducing a discussion on the characters and qua- 
lities of eminent feqiale personages, suggested itself 
from our notes. Our digression commenced at the 
time when we were about to notice, that the pre- 
sumed usefulness of our Sexagenarian's literary 
labours and pursuits, occasioned his being intro- 
dqced to Archbishop Moore, to Bishops Barring^p 
ton, Porteus, Pampier, Tomline, and Burgess, Sec. 
and others of the Episcopal Bench. AH treated him 
with kindness. Of all, if he has not said it already, 
he has something to say, and of some not a little. 

Of Archbishop Moore, the distance of rank was 
too great, and the opportunities of forming any judg>^ 
ment too limited, for him to ascertain much about the 
extent of his intellectual powers and accomplishments* 
But there Was a graciousness, an affability, a be* 

nevolenc€| 
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Dcvolence, tempered with dignity, which eotild not 
fell strongly to impress, and effectually to conciliate 
those Mho were admitted to his presence. There 
was^ moreover, obviously conspicuous, an ardent 
desire to discbarge vigilantly and accurately, the 
duties of his exalted station. 

When the writer of these Recollections first saw 
him, the mighty monster of the French RevolutioQ 
was rearing its infernal brood of assassins, infidels, 
and miscreants ; and the Archbishop sagaciously 
foresaw and predicted, the horrible calamities which 
would be produced, by letting those hell-houpds 
loose upon society. It was his peculiar province 
and duty, to guard against the circulation of the 
poison in this country, as far as religion was con- 
t:erned. He felt the full importance of his station. 
The steady advocates of loyalty and truth, found 
in his Grace, a friend, protector, and counsellor. 
He collected the ablest among them under one 
l)anner, and by animating their zeal, encouraging 
their efforts, and rewarding their exertions, formed 
a bulwark for the defence and preservation of tbfe 
church as connected with the state, which alike 
defied the open and avowed attacks of foreign ad-? 
versaries, and the n^ore forniidable, because more 
disjguised and Secret; mfichinatiops of domestic con^ 
$piratt*a, 

Peac^ 
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Peace to his memory. On the first iotroductiom 
of our friend, he anticipated him by graciously 
Baying — " I know how assiduously and how use- 
fully you have exercised your time and talents, and 
acknowledge your claim on the couptry and myself. 
Consider me as your friend." He testified his 
friendship and good opinion by sometiiing better 
• than MTords. 

Alike in their sense of the duties of their high 
stations, equally attached to the constitution and 
ecclesiastical establishment of their country, and 
resolved by every eflfort to support and defend both, 
in the same degree administering protection and 
encouragement to those, who in. arduous and pe« 
rilous times avowed their loyalty, and strenuously 
vindicated their faith, Bishop B * * * *, as far as 
talents and learning arc concerned, w'as cast in a 
yet higher mould. No further comparison need bQ 
made. • Without entering into any political disqui- 
sitions, which might eventually lead to contrariety 
of opinions, it maybe confidently asserted in this 
place, without apprehension of dispute, that Bishop 
B ****'$ character has been invariably and; con- 
sistently, that of the friend and patron of all who 
claimed his notice from tlie merits of learning, ta- 
lents, or virtue. In the diflercnt situations which he 
has so honourably filled, his first care seems to have 
been to single out those who merited his distinction, 
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and without regard to the incidental circomstancei 
of rank, or external recommendation, to confer his 
favours and his bounty, prumplly aqd substaptially 
upon them. 

There are but few individuals wba, within the 
last fifty years, have been esteemed for their parts 
and learning, who have not been honoured by his 
notice, and admitted to his table. But this is not 
all. His Lordship has not unfr'squently conferred 
rewards upon learned and useful men, with no other 
knowledge of them than their works, communis 
cated with no other recommendation than their 
good name. Perhaps there is not an instance be*- 
yond the limit of his own family, where there was 
any excitement or inducement to the communication 
of his favours, but the decided and unequivocal tes- 
timony of the merits or virtues of the objects re- 
ceiving them. This too at a time when it was too 
' generally understood, and it is to be feared too 
justly believed, that political and parliamentary 
interest and interposition, presented almost the 
only path to ecclesiastical promotion. The term 
almost is used, because there are some noble ex- 
ceptions to the contrary in the conduct of Bishop 
Porteus more particularly, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, as well as of some other ornaments to the 
Episcopal Bench. 

But 
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But Bishop B * * * ♦ must not be considered 
and estimated as the mere patron of literature ; he 
olways and successfully cultivated it himself, was 
ever deemed an excellent scholar; and the dif- 
ferent Charges, Sermons, and Tracts, which he has 
at various times given to the world, are to be 
classed among our happiest specimens of elegance, 
purity, and simplicity of diction. 

If his Lordship had ever condescended to do, 
what is here, it is feared, very imperfectly attempted, 
ivhat an admirable miscellany he must have pro- 
duced Having lived familiarly with the most 
learned, and most eminent; learned himself, and 
by his example, courtesy, and affability, inviting 
bis friends to unfold their intellectual treasures, a 
Common Place- Book from such a hand, must have 
afforded hints for many desirable works; might 
have detected the sources of error, so as to prevent 
their repetition, and correct their tendency; and 
must have preserved innumerable anecdotes for the 
instruction and delight of posterity. 

We leave this article very reluctantly, for nothing 
could be more easy, from the knowledge commu- 
nicated in these iiecoUections, of instances on the 
part of thp Bishop, of extraordinary zeal in the 
cause of learning, and of most generous and bene- 
volent interposition in behalf of oppressed and 
suffering merit, than to ej^tend these Remarks to an 
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jBlmost indefinite length. No work of learning tt- 
quiring patronage> which promised illuminatioD ci 
what was 'before obscure, improvement of any sci- 
entifical pursuits, increase of utility in any depart- 
ment of the arts, was ever known to solicit Bishop 
B * * * * '» countenance in vain. No case of be- 
nevolence, where the circumstances claimed and 
merited assistance, ever came before him without 
being relieved. 

Two individuals who afterwards adorned the 
Episcopal Bench, were first introduced to notice 
as his domestic chaplains. The stalls of Durham 
bear strong and satisfactory evidence of his unli- 
mited liberality in rewarding learning and virtue. 
But we must turn aside from this agreeable and 
cheering prospect, to contemplate another, wliich, 
if inferior at all in any of the requisites to make a 
moral picture perfect, can only be so in points of 
comparative unimportance. 



CHAP- 
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Coaticuit Latias tristis facundia linguas 
Unica soUicitis quondam tutela salusque : 

ille senatua 
Vindex^ ille fori; leguih ritusqae togeeque. 



CHAPTER LXVL 

jMLiLD, pious, good, and amiable, beneficent 
^.Imost beyond example, candid in the construction 
of error, lenient even to those whose conduct he 
disapproved, but strenuous, firm, and courageous^ 
in his vindication of the causes of religion and loy- 
alty ; extensively, if not profoundly, learned himself, 
but vigilant in discovering merit, anxious and gene- 
rous in the universal encouragement of (science; 
active in promoting the cause of benevolence, 
{Steady in his friendships, constant in his engage- 
ments, extremely cautious of inspiring hopes which 
it was not h|s determined purpose to gratify — such 
'WW Bishop Porteus ; such is the impression of his 

character 
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character and virtues in the breast of one who 
knew bim, if it may be permitted so to say, with 
great intimacy* for twenty years ; saw him under 
different circumstances, which put his judgment, 
discernment, and temper to the proof, and who never 
knew him hi the least defective in those essential 
qualities vvbich ought to characterise a Christian 
Bishop. 

Yet as ^11 have their infirmities and failings, be 
was not without his. He was timid with respect 
to the general opinion, and was sometimes diverted 
from his purpose, by an impudent paragraph in a 
newspaper, or by an anonymous letter. Alterca- 
tion and dispute were so abhorrent from his na- 
ture, that he has on certain occasions compromised 
bis dignity, to avoid them. But let that pass-- he 
bad no other weakness. Nothing so delighted hiq) 
as the communication of happiness, and the exer- 
cise of benevolence. He who writes this, had on 
various occasions the high honour of b,eing his 
ahuoner ; and it is really difficult to imagine, the 
remote situations, and various circumstances of in- 
digence, to which the stream of his bounty ww 
directed. 

His situation as Metropolitan Bishop, exposed 
him to a prodigious number of applications, froin 
the poorer order of clerjyymen. London i$ the 
ppint to which all direct their way, when matten 
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have gone wrong in the provinces^ either from mii« 
fortune, misconduct, or disappointed speculation. 
He attended to all, and relieved most One peca* 
liarity he^ had, which his successors, however ami- 
able^ or deserving they may be, would do well to 
imitate. He considered every clergyman as enti- 
tled to personal respect and attention ; nor did he 
ever permit any letter to remain for more than a 
day unanswered. If he could not comply with the 
solicitation, he tempered his refusal with kindness 
tod complacency. Nothing more highly gratified 
Jbim, than an opportunity of indulging his wisheft 
and intentions with respect to those whom he al- 
lowed to look to him with expectation. 

In many instances he conferred preferment un^ 
expected and unsolicited. The present D. of Ci 
Md never been introduced to him, when he re* 
ceived a letter, offering him the living of St James's, 
Westminster. He gave in the same manner, one 
of the best Prebends of his Cathedral Church to 
Dr. Pialey. He was solely influenced, as be often 
said^ in the first instance, by the deserved reputa- 
tion of Mr. A. as a preacher, and in the second by 
the excellence apd utility of Dr. Paley's writings. 

He demonstrated the very high estimation in 
which he held the venerable Mrs. Carter, by be- 
$towing preferment upon her nephew; .and he 
marked the great value which he put upon Mrs. 
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IVimmer^d meritorious exertk)D8 and literary tv 
horns, by cooferring a sdnrilar fieivour upon her soo. 
His noble behaviour and generous intentions to* 
wards Dr% Beattie, are sufficiently detailed in the 
life of that amiable man, and excellent writer, by 
Ibrbes. He gavCi with a very sli^t personal 
knowled^ of the individual, a considerable benefice 
to Mr. Twining, the learaed Translator of Aristode's 
Poetics, from no other inducement thau hb esteem 
for his telents and erudition. 

As a reward for protracted, active, and welvl 
fervioe, in the laborious ofice of Curate of Fulhamy 
he bestowed a valuable living upon ***«', tiie 
Secretary of the Bible Society. Many, a great 
many other instances of the kind, might easily be 
specified ; indeed it was .very obvious to all who 
kiiew hifla, that having provided for those to whom 
the ties of consanguinity and relationship, gave 
claims' upon him, his earnest employment was to 
9eek out tfaose^ who for their piety, their usefidnessy 
or their learning, were suitable objects of his pa* 
tronag?. There is probably no , example, at least 
in modem tknes, of any Prelate's distkiguisbing, 
with such solid marks of kindness, so great a num* 
);>er of literary characters. 

His last act of beneficence of this kind, was that 
perhaps which most of all ioccasioned his judj^ent 
to be ccdled in question; hut his uiotives were as 
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pure, and his intentions as laudable, as in any h^ 
stance, in which he had ever been called upon to 
exercise his discretion. He had often and seriously 
lamented, that Oriental literature was not suffict^ 
ently cultivated by those who were destined for the 
ministerial office in the church, and he always wished 
for an opportunity of demonstrating his wishes and 
feelings on this subject. 

About the year 1808, a person was introduced 
to him who had been born in Prussia, educated in 
Koningsberg, and had a licence for preaching 
granted him according to the ecclesiastical cere- 
monies of that country. He was afterwards elected 
by the people of Dantzick to the situation of Pastor 
to the Evangelical German Community settled at 
Smyrna. 

Here he employed his leisure in the study of th«^. 
Oriental languages, and here also he learned 
English ; and having occasionally been permitted 
to perform the duty in English, at the chapel of 
that nation, he was afterwards appointed to that 
office by the Levant Company. From Smyrna he 
visited Egypt, from thence went to Syria and Jeru- 
salem, and the more memorable places specified 
in Scripture. He next visited Damascus, Balbec, 
and the monastery of St. John. From thence he 
travelled to Tripoli and Aleppo, and visiting some 
of the Islands in his way^ returned to Smyrtia by 
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sea. Having resided here some time, he went to 
Constantinople, and indulging his curiosity with 
respect to all the Greek islands of repute, he again 
returned to Smyrna* In 1795, he was introduced 
to Mr. Wilbraham, in whdse company he examined 
the site of ancient Babylon, and crossing the Eu- 
phrates and the 1 igris, visited Bagdad. From 
Bagdad the travellers made a journey through 
Hamedan, the ancient Ecbatana, to Ispahan, and 
to Persepolis and Shiraz. From the last place they 
went to Bussorah, and crossing the desart, after 
various deviations in different directions, once more 
took up his abode at Smyrna. 

His subsequent adventures were not a little ex- 
traordinary. A dreadful insurrection of the Turkish 
mob compelled him to leave Smyrna, from which 
place he departed with two pupils, on his way to 
Europe, on board an Imperial ship. They had 
hardly entered the Adriatic gulph, before they were 
taken by a Tripoline corsair, and carried to Modon 
At Modor he and his pupils were released by an 
English renegado, who had the command of the 
Tripoline squadron, and who remembered baying 
seen them at Smyrna. 

Fjom Modor, therefore, they took their depar- 
ture for Zante; but the French, who were then 
masters of the Seven Islands, detained them as 
prisoners of war. They were carried before Gc- 
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Beral Chabot at Corfu, who treated them widi 
civility, and gave them permission to proceed to 
Venice ; thence they^ got to Vienna, Berlin, Hatn- 
burgh, and finally to England. 

At this point, and not without reason, the indi- 
vidual, from whose short account of himself, printed 
at the Bishop's expence, and distributed to his 
friends, this is taken, emphatically exclaims, 

" How happy was I to see that most enviable 
country !" 

In England he had recommendations from tlie 
Levant Company to the Bishop of London. 

The sequel is very short. In this person the 
good and amiable Bishop thought he had found 
the very man, he wanted, viz. one who was well 
versed in the Oriental languages, and who, with 
suitable encouragement, would devote his time and 
Ifnowledge to the elucidation of Scripture. 

He did not perhaps consider that other qualities 
are indispensably necessary for this high and im- 
portant office, than the mere knowledge of Arabic, 
with some acquaintance with Syriac. in addition to 
having personally visited many of the places de- 
scribed in Scripture. Be this as it may, the most 
desirable living in his diocese becoming vacant, one 
which had been filled at different times by some of 
the greatest ornaments of the church, he gave it to 
this same personage. It would be invidious to 
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enter into any discussion on the merits of the person 
who was thus dbtinguished ; but it may be ob- 
served, that the good Bishop's views do not appear 
to have been altogether answered* Two things are 
certain :— firsty that no publication has yet appeared 
from this quarter, illustrative of the Sacred Writings, 
or demonstrative of intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages ; and secondly, that much dis* 
content was excited by this proceeding among the 
clergy of the diocese, who very naturally suggested 
the enquiry, whether there was not among those 
who were personally known to the £ishop ; whose 
services to the church had been conspicuous, their 
utility manifest, their talents exercised^ and their 
merits proved, any one, upon whom this mark of 
favour would not have been more consistently aod 
more properly bestowed. 

It must be perfectly unnecessary to enter into 
any critical discussion of the Bishop's merits as a 
writer. His works have been long liefore the pub- 
lic, and universally admired for their force and ele- 
gance. As a preacher he was incomparable, and 
so evidently felt every syllable he uttered, that he 
could not fail, nor did he ever fail, to make the 
most strong and lasting impression on his hearers. 
For pther and more detailed particulars of his life^ 
the reader is referred to the Biographical Sketch of 
Archdeacon Hodgson, One or two things present 
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themselves to the recollection, which, as they have 
not a place in that volume, may be admitted here. 
They were communicated, it seems, to the Sexage- 
narian by the Bishop himself. 

When at Cambridge, and just after being ad- 
mitted into orders, he made several efforts to obtain 
a curacy, but in vain. He used with much good 
humour to relate the circumstance, which k did not 
become him, he observed, to forget, that there 
was a time when he did not possess interest enough 
to obtain a curacy. At length, it was proposed 
to him to read prayers to the family of the May- 
nards, at Easton Ledge. This was a considerable 
distance from Cambridge, but he was so pleased 
with the appointment, that, to use his own words 
used to say, ** I thought I had got d Bishopric." 

After having been Bishop of Chester for many 
years, in which interval he used laughingly to say, 
he had never interest enough to procure a good 
Cheshire cheese, he was appointed to the Bishopric 
of London, not only without any solicitation on his 
own part, or on that of his friends, but without the 
most remote expectation of such an event. He 
was sitting after tea in the garden with Mrs. Por- 
teus, at his favourite place of retirement in Kent, 
when a letter arrived from Mr. Pitt, notifying the 
appointment. 

Notwith- 
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Notwitbstandiag the obli^^tion which he all 
avowed to the Queen^ whose Bishop he was 
totnarily, and perhaps not improperly called, 
certainly, on one occasion at least, had the firjnt 
to refuse compliance with a Royal recommendatioi|1 
in favour of an individuali who wag not in his ji 
ment adequate to fulfil the duties of the situs 
required. 

Much more was said in the Manuscript on t^j 
subject of this excellent personage, but as it ap*i 
peared to be rather expressive of private feelii^j 
and individual attachment, than to comprehend: 
further and interesting anecdotes^ it is here omitteii^ 
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